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Art. I—JOHN KEBLE: POET, PASTOR, PRIEST. 


Ir is not the word of fulsome adulation, or of unreasoning 
and random praise, to write it down, that no man living in this 
generation has wielded a deeper influence upon it, or reached 
forth so strongly upon the generations yet to come, as John 
Keble. There are some Summer days, whose perfect beauty 
lingers long. We watch them from their earliest breaking, on 
through the growing brightness of the morning, into noon’s 
more glorious splendor ; as they shade themselves, through the 
long tenderness of rosy twilight, into the silver shining of the 
moon. They are long days, bright days, and, lasting so from 
early dawn on till the midnight, the following day takes 
color from them. We call it by their name ; compare it with 
their beauty. It is just such another, almost as fine ; a very 
cbunterpart of previous loveliness, There are not many such 
days in a season ; not many lives that liken themselves to days 
like these. But Keble’s was a life like such a day; deep in 
its beauty ; long in its lasting loveliness ; and with the calm 
composure of consistent holiness throughout, that makes it a 
standard life for contrast and example. And we say, not 
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merely of the English Church, nor of her daughter this side of 
the Atlantic ; but of the age itself, in every English-speaking 
land, that Keble is its chief man of influence. Not in the 
noisy way ; not in the superficial stir of life’s exciting things ; 
but as he swelled and deepened that strong tide of Christian 
feeling and religious faith, which, after all, bears on our race 
most mightily to its appointed end ; and does most richly fer- 
tilize the world ; and washes up, upon the shore of time, mon- 
uments of its influence, the most lasting and the most majestic. 
And we might ground this only, as of course we must mainly, 
on his poetic power and work, which rank him, after Milton, first 
and greatest of the Christian poets of the world. For the 
ballads that he made reached hearts that still refuse obedi- 
ence, or render it unconsciously, to the laws that ruled his 
life. - 
Keble was born at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, on St. 
Mark’s day, in the year of our Lord 1792, in a home of which 
-his own lines must be no unmeet description :— 


“ A holy home, young saint was thine, 
Child of a priestly line, 

Bred where the vernal midnight air 
Was vocal with the prayer 

Of Christians fresh from Paschal meat, 
With supplication strong and sweet, 

With fast and vigil, in meek strife 
Winning their Pastor’s life.’”’* 


His father, the Vicar of the adjoining Parish of Colne St. 
Aldwyn’s, was a man of devout learning, and prepared the 
boy at home for College, so successfully, that at fifteen 
Keble won a Scholarship at Corpus Christi. In 1810, he took 
his B. A. degree at Oxford, bearing away the highest honors 
which the University could bestow. Though only eighteen 
years of age, he achieved the rare distinction of ‘‘a double 
first ;” and was soon afterward elected to an open Fellowship 
in Oriel College. The year after this election, he won both the 
‘Chancellor’s Essay prizes, in Latin and English. 

His heart turned always to this sacred and venerable spot, 





* Tyra Innocentium: On St. Mark’s Day, 
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where, for four years, he was one of the examining Masters ; 
and where he filled, afterwards, in 1831, (having declined the 
election ten years earlier,) the Chair of the Poetry Professor- 
ship. It may not be amiss to quote a sentence here from a 
familiar letter to his friend, Mr. Justice Coleridge, as defining 
his idea of Poetry :— 


“ My notion is to consider poetry as a vent for overcharged feelings 
or a full imagination ; and so account for the various classes into which 
poets naturally fall, by reference to the various objects which are apt 
to fill and overpower the mind, so as to require that sort of relief.” 


He classes, as Primary Poets, those who “ poetize” for their 
own relief ; and then proposes to draw certain conclusions as 
to the degree in which the interest of Poetry depends on the 
character of the writer, as shown in his works ; and again, as 
to the relation between this art and practical goodness, moral 
and religious. Shall we not draw our conclusions here, that 
will class the Professor as a Primary poet, writing to relieve a 
soul overcharged, with the marvelous beauties of Revelation ; 
with a burning zeal for Christ ; with an intense love of the 
Church ; with a spirit of exquisite devoutness; with the 
warmest and truest human loves; these latter so warm and 
true, that they revealed to the childlike soul of this childless 
man, more clearly than most parents know, “the sayings and 
doings of children, and the Revelation of God’s will concerning 
them ?”* 

And who will want a better illustration, than this saintly 
life affords, of the relation ‘‘ between Poetry and practical 
goodness, moral and religious,” or of the added interest given 
to his poems, by “ the character of the writer, as shown in his 
works.” Oxford and Colne together must divide the honor of 
developing the rich gifts with which God had endowed His 
servant ; his boyhood’s home cherishing, and the University 
maturing this fair flower, this precious fruit. It is remarked by 
onet who knew him well, and can well appreciate the influences 
that would mould his character, that the Church windows at 





* The original title of the Lyra Innocentium. 
¢ Miss Yonge in the Monthly Packet, 
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Colne are of unusual beauty, painted by Albert Durer, and 
‘captured, as tradition has it, while on their way to Spain.” 
We can fancy him at school to these suggestive shadows, so 
well representing his ideal of the Christian Year ; the pictured 
scenes of Saviour and of saintly servant, all serving but as 
media through which the Light of Heaven shall reach our 
eyes, and paint,—as now through one, now through another, 
the sunshine falls in the declining day,—some scene of Jesus’ 
suffering, some story of a faithful follower, upon our eyes and 
hearts :— 


* * *# *® the Saints are there; 
Christ’s ever-glowing Light 
Through heavenly features grave and fair 
Is gleaming: all the lonely air 
Is thronged with shadows bright. 


The Saints are there:—the Living Dead, 
The mourners glad and strong ; 

The sacred floor their quiet bed, 

Their beams from every window shed, 
Their voice in every song. 


And haply where I kneel, some day, 
From yonder gorgeous pane 
The glory of some Saint will play :— 
Nor lightly may it pass away, 
But in my heart remain.* 


Passing from this farcy of his youth to the facts of his 
maturer years, we find Mr. Keble,—who had been ordained 
Deacon in 1815, and Priest the following year,—in 1825, six 
years before his election at Oxford, becoming Curate of Hurs- 
ley, a name so sacred now, as the spot of his manhood’s home, 
of his priestly devotion, his pastoral faithfulness, his poetic 
musings and his honored grave. It shall be a shrine for pilgrim 
hearts and pilgrim feet for many a year; the one, to green the 
grass with tears of loving memory ; the other, to wear it brown 
and bare, with frequent visits and returns. He remained but 
a short time in his Curacy, being drawn homeward by the ill- 
~ ness of a sister ; and, after her death, he lived until 1835 with 





* Church Windows; Lyra Innocentium. 
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his father and only surviving sister, discharging meanwhile 
the duties of his Professorship. His father dying early in this 
year, the bond that held him at Fairford was broken, and be- 
fore its close, Mr. Keble, having married Miss Charlotte Clarke, 
became Vicar of Hursley, where he had served as Curate ten 
years before. And here, so far as dates go, or events, or things 
the world takes note of, the record closes. At Hursley, where 
his Ministry began,* it ended. And it is beautiful to note, in 
our day of change and advancement, that in this quiet country 
Parish lived and worked and died, a man second to none in 
learning ; equalled by none in lovely attractiveness of mind and 
character ; surpassed by none in Pastoral ability, and Pastoral 
success. Not that he was unhonored. For Keble did not 
have to wait until the laurels of a world-wide appreciation 
should root and grow, and leaf upon his grdéve. But,—why 
else was it ?—that all men felt him too great, too high, too- 
pure, for worldly} marks of honor ; and therefore honored 
most when left, here to the calmness of a close communion with 
the Great Shepherd, in the quiet serenity of a Country Par- 
son’s life ; hereafter, to the faithful shepherd’s crown, and 
throne and palm. Of his wonderful power and delight in his 
Pastoral work, we shall speak afterwards. 

Let us look now to that side of his character which is most 
fully turned towards the world, and yet, equally with every 
other, reflects the light of heaven. John Keble, port we write 
him, in the full sense of all that that word means ; ranking him 
among the first of the religious poets of the world, and as- 





* It is a remarkable instance of bodily and spiritual, as well as of intellectual 
activity, that for two years at any rate, Mr. Keble, residing at Fairford, filled the 
Curacies of the two small adjoining Parishes of East Leach, avd Burthorpe,—was 
an examining Master at Oxford, and took part in the tuition of this College. 

A great man in Israel has indeed fallen, and one can but burn with shame 
that he has died a simple Vicar. No Episcopal honor, no Decanal dignity, no- 
comfortable Stall, not even an Honorary membership of a Capitular body, was 
thought a due mark of respect to one who has done more than any living man to 
move the hearts, raise the aspirations, and mould the religious opinions of our day. 
But no dignity, however much it might have conferred credit on those who gave, 
could have enhanced the reputation of the simple-minded and pious Christian, who 
has, perhaps, from his retired country retreat, been more able than those who have 
taken part in the wear and tear of public life to form a sober and accurate judg- 
ment. Differing, as we always have, from Mr. Keble on the crucial point of Mr. 
Gladstone’s political conduct, we are all the more anxious to testify our keen sense- 
of the loss the Church has sustained by his death.—John Bull. 
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signing him high place,—in spite, we fear we must say, of the 
fact, that all his poems are religious, and none at all sensa- 
tional,—assigning him high place among those whom the world 
accounts Masters of Song. His wide-spread reputation, in 
this way, among those* who had no sympathy with his reli- 
gious views, to the furtherance of which his poetic talent was 
devoted, is the kind of tribute that men pay to Homer and to 
Dante, reading them through the medium of a translation. 
The “Christian Year,” in some ways the great work of 
Keble’s life, was published first in England, in 1828 ; and in 
this country, under the Editorship of Bishop Doane, in 1834. 
Its publication then seems to have been due to the urgency of 
his dear and intimate friends, Justice Coleridge and Mr. Jere- 
miah Dyson. Its composition began as early as 1819; and it 
was Keble’s original purpose, as he writes, to “‘ complete the 
series, go on improving it all his life; and leave it to come out, 
if judged useful, when he was finally out of the way.” The 
wisdom of his friends’ advice was more than vindicated by the 
reception with which the book met. It laid fast hold, at once, 
upon the taste, the affections, the religious feeling of the na- 
tion. And when a kindred spirit wooed its sweet breathings 
across the sea, it found favor instantly in America. Nor was 
this a momentary and passing interest. It has grown into 
men’s hearts and souls ; and is a book, not of the library-shelf, 
but of the parlor table, and the closet, and the Family Altar, 
and the school-room, and the sick-chamber, and the House of 
God, until, as Mr. Justice Coleridge truly writes :—“If ever 





* Of Keble, it has been well said by a Nonconformist journalist, ‘He was a 
Tractarian; he was a Sacerdotalist; he was a very rigid Ecclesiastic. In almost 
everything relating to Church life and outward Christian Worship on earth, he was 
opposed to us and to that which we most cherish. Yet if we were to single out 
one man in the Established Church who was almost a personification of the Christ- 
ian graces, we should single out John Keble. He was as gentle as the gentlest 
woman, and as spiritual as a saint. He was a saint,—a good and holy man, with 
some human weakness; but perhaps as little of sin as any man who has lived in 
these times. But itis less as a man than as a poet that weknow him. Who does 
not know and has not sung his hymns? No recent English collection of Christian 
hymns could be without some of Mr. Keble’s; and they are therefore to be found 
in nearly all the books used in Nonconformist places ofeworship. Keble is to the 
Christian Church what Tennyson is to all of our own age, whether of Christ or 
not—the poet of lofty spirituality. We wish he had not so often sung in such sec- 
tarian dress, but we have always forgotten the dress, when we have heard the 
song.” 
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mortal’s book was blessed to fulfill the aspiration of its author, 
the “ Christian Year” has done, is doing, and will do, what its 
author, in his short and simple advertisement, humbly desired 
it might do. How humble that desire was, the author’s own 
words tell ; how the end attained has overleaped the wish, 
shall not be known, till that day when the “many things” of the 
accepted “‘ ruler” come to be compared with the “ few things,” 
in his own esteem, of the faithful servant. ‘‘ The object of the 
present publication will be attained, if any person find assist- 
ance from it in bringing his own thoughts and feelings into 
more entire unison with those recommended and exemplified 
in the Prayer Book.” And even now we know how this book 
has insinuated the doctrines of the Liturgy into hearts that held 
them in disdain or fear ; commended them to those who knew 
them not before; illustrated and developed them to the Church’s 
best trained and most obedient children ; and been, if we may 
reverently say it, to the great movement of Catholic reform, 
the still, small voice ; mightier, because more searching, more 
sympathetic, more soothing, than even the fire, the earthquake, 
and the mighty wind of the weighty and majestic utterances 
of learning and research, from Pusey, and the Newman of ear- 
lier and better days.* The outer tokens of the success of this 
book, which we (who know its power wherever it is read) can 
fill up with the inner evidences of its influence, are almost un- 
equalled. In seven years it passed through more than fifty 
editions, Ninety editions have been already published in Eng- 
land, 3,000 being a usual number of the editions. And 
its circulation is still in full vigor. 

We need hardly say here, that the plan of this volume is, to 
bring out the Church’s use of the Holy Scriptures, in the Les- 





* While the Tracts astonished, aroused, or instigated,—while Sermons made 
their converts, and literature, in various forms, went hand in hand with the per- 
sonal influence of great men in forming a school, the ‘Christian Year” found ac- 
cess into quarters where such influences never could have penetrated. It found 
out the earnest Low-Churchman and Church-woman, and straightway elevated 
their religion. * * * It disarmed opposition by its gentleness, and conciliated 
the fastidious by its finished style; it had its word for the scholar, and for the man 
of the world; its balm for the wounded way-farer; its answer for the enquirer; 
its sweet teaching for the young and ardent. Never, since the Bible itself, it is 
scarcely too much to say, had any repertory of religious truth, in all its depth and 
fullness and variety, appeared so exactly fitted, by its condensation and its style, 
for the Christian public.—T7he Churchman, April 5. 
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sons, Epistles and Gospels for the Sundays and Holy days ; 
and in her Special Services, as illustrating the life of our Lord 
and His teachings, now by precept, now by the example of 
Himself or His chief saints. And we need hardly say, that 
he most wisely fulfills the awful responsibilities of the Preacher, 
who is guided year by year in his choice of texts, by the 
Church’s suggestive selection, or even more suggestive colla- 
tion of the Scriptures, in this way. The outside bodies of 
Christians, yielding to the pressure of the people’s needs, 
are keeping the Christmas and Easter Feasts. The rest will 
come in time. Meanwhile, the Churchman is certain to have 
impressed upon him, year by year, the chief features of the 
Master’s life ; the great events of the founding of the Church ; 
the prominent examples of the Christian Saints; and the 
preacher, if he is true to the guidance of our Mother, is deliv- 
ered from the danger of selecting only such doctrines or such 
facts as are congenial to himself; from the necessity of turn- 
ing, for the inspiration of his sermons, +o the current events 
and excitements of the day ; and from the difficulty of deci- 
ding when to bring certain subjects to his people’s thoughts. It 
cannot be doubted that Keble’s poetry has done very much 
toward impressing this upon our minds. 


* * * * the way before us lies 
Distinct with signs—through which, in fixed career 
As through a zodiac, moves the ritual year 
Of England’s Church,—stupendous mysteries ! 
Which, whoso travels in her bosom, eyes 
As he approaches them, with solemn cheer. 
WorpswortTH. 


It is but right to gather from this garden some few fair 
flowers, that we may recall what is not. unfamiliar to our 
hearts, their gracious beauty and their fair fragrance. We 
would fain, by this means, give some measure of attractiveness 
to our unequal words. We cannot fail to’see in them, at once 
the creative power of the man, and the religious spirit of the 
poet. Writing on the 4th Sunday in Advent on “dimness,” 
from those exquisite words of Isaiah, 


“The eyes of them that see shall not be dim, and the ears of them 
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that hear shall hearken. Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty ; 
they shall behold the land that is very far off;’’ 


he pens these lines :— 


“ But patience! there may come a time 
When these dull ears shall scan aright 
Strains, that outring Earth’s drowsy chime, 
As Heaven outshines the taper’s light. 


In fearless love and hope uncloy’d 
Forever on that ocean bright 

Empower’d to gaze; and undestroy’d, 
Deeper and deeper plunge in light. 


Though scarcely now their laggard glance 
Reach to an arrow’s flight, that day 
They shall behold, and not in trance, 
The region “ very far away.” 


Meanwhile, if pver sea or sky 
Some tendef lights unnoticed fleet, 
Or on loved features dawn and die, 
Unread, to us, their lesson sweet ; 


Yet are there saddening sights around, 
Which Heaven, in mercy, spares us too, 
And we see far in holy ground, 
If duly purged our mental view. 


The distant landscape draws not nigh 
For all our gazing; but the soul, 

That upward looks, may still descry 
Nearer, each day, the brightening goal.” 


Sweetly he sings from Hagar’s story, ‘‘ the Pilgrim’s Song,” 
as many a soothed spirit knows :— 


“ And wilt Thou hear the fever’d heart 
To Thee in silence cry ? 

And as th’ inconstant wild-fires dart 
Out of the restless eye, 

Wilt Thou forgive the wayward thought, 

By kindly woes yet half untaught 

A Saviour’s right, so dearly bought, 
That Hope should never die ? 


Thou wilt—for, many a languid prayer 
Has reach’d Thee from the wild, 

Since the lorn mother, wandering there, 
Cast down her fainting child; 
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Then stole apart to weep and die, 

Nor knew an angel form was nigh 

To show soft waters gushing by, 
And dewy shadows mild. 


Thou wilt—for Thou art Israel’s God, 
And Thine unwearied arm 

Is ready yet, with Moses’ rod 
The hidden rill to charm 

Out of the dry unfathom’d deep 

Of sands, that lie in lifeless sleep, 

Save when the scorching whirlwinds heap 
Their waves in rude alarm. 


Thou Who didst sit on Jacob’s well 

The weary hour of noon, 
The languid pulses Thou canst tell, 

The nerveless spirit tune. 
Thou from Whose Cross in anguish burst 
The cry that own’d Thy dying thirst, 
To Thee we turn, our last and first, 

Our Sun and soothing Moon. 


From darkness, here, and dreariness 
We ask not full repose ; 

Only be Thou at hand, to bless 
Our trial hour of woes. 

Is not the pilgrim’s toil o’erpaid 

By the clear rill and palmy shade ? 

And see we not, up Earth’s dark glade, 
The gate of Heaven unclose ? 


Apart from its tender spirit of religious resignation, the 
mere critic can find nowhere than in this poem, a line of figu- 
rative thought more rich, more bold, more congistent in its 
development. 

Or, again, how fully Keble’s love of Nature, and his power 
of painting her, speak, in his verses on the “ Spoils of Satan,” 
of Israel’s possession of the treasures of Egypt, and the milk 
and honey of Canaan ? 


* * * a * ad & 


“So when the first-born of thy foes 
Dead in the darkness lay, 
When thy redeemed at midnight rose 
And cast their bonds away, 
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The orphan’d realm threw wide her gates, and told 
Into freed Israel’s lap her jewels and her gold. 


And when their wondrous march was o’er, 
And they had won their homes, 
Where Abraham fed his flock of yore, 
Among their fathers’ tombs :— 
A land that drinks the rain of Heaven at will, 
Whose waters kiss the feet of many a vine-clad hill ;— 


Oft as they watched, at thoughtful eve, 
A gale from bowers of balm 
Sweep o’er the billowy corn, and heave 
The tresses of the palm, 
Just as the lingering Sun had touch’d with gold, 
Far o’er the cedar shade, some tower of giants old; 


It was a fearful joy, I ween, 
To trace the heathen’s toil, 
The limpid wells, the orchards green 
Left ready for the spoil, 
The household stores untouch’d, the roses bright 
Wreathed o’er the cottage walls in garlands of delight.” 


se * & s a a e * s 
Let us recall the lines on “ the Rose-bud,” left 


“in her own soft noon 
To flourish and abide :” 


on the Divine Master’s refusal of the wine and the myrrh, 
although 
“The cross is sharp, and He 
Is tenderer than a lamb. 


O most entire and perfect sacrifice, 
Renew’d in every pulse 
That on the tedious cross 
Told the long hours of death, as, one by one, 
The life-strings of that tender heart gave way ;” 


lines that march along the via dolorosa, with a measured 
cadence that keeps time to the dull, dreadful sounds of dropping 
blood, of Jesus’ precious blood dropping upon that holy ground, 
from all those awful wounds. Such lines are scattered through 
the pages of the book.. 
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‘“‘ Meek souls there are who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel’s theme, 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in Heaven a martyr’s palm.” 


Or the sublime strength of his verses on St. Peter’s Day. 


“ Though for awhile his hand forego, 
Just as it touch’d, the martyr’s palm, 
He turns him to his task below ; 


The pastoral staff, the keys of Heaven, 
To wield awhile in gray-hair’d might, 

Then from his cross to spring forgiven, 
And follow Jesus out of sight.” 


How beautifully, too, he works into the garland of Christian 
teaching, Scott’s lovely thought :— 


“God only knows, for He can read 
The mystery of the wicked heart, 
Why vainly oft our arrows speed, 
When aimed with most unerring art ; 


While from some rude and powerless arm 
A random shaft in season sent, 

Shall light upon some lurking harm, 
And work some wonder little meant.” 


‘Full of abundant Scriptural knowledge,” is a friend’s de- 
scription of Keble’s Sermons. It is equally true of his Poems. 
They are not only full of the thoughts and facts and words of 
the Scriptures, but they abound in that plastic manipulation, if 
we may so call it, of the Word of God, which makes so beauti- 
ful the writings of the Fathers. So full, are the verses of this 
Christian spirit, of the words of Scripture, that he returns to 
them over and over again in his singing, just as the skillful 
musician dissolves the chords of a variation back into the har- 
mony of the original movement ; and the listening ear comes 
home from wandering through delicious floods of melody, to 
rest upon the simple sweetness of the “theme.” He quotes, 
he collates, he illustrates, he develops the Scriptures, in a most 
instructive way. And with God’s other book he seems equally 
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familiar. Often and often, little side-touches betray at once 
the accuracy and the affection of the eye through which he 
looked on the material world :— 


“ Cheerful as soaring lark, and mild 
As evening black-bird’s full-toned lay, 
When the relenting sun has smiled 
Bright through a whole December day.” 


Or take his contrast of morning and evening rainbows, in 
the verses for the 25th Sunday after Trinity: comparing for- 
ward and ambitious children with the quieter and gentler sort : 


«‘ These in life’s distant even 

Shall shine serenely bright, 

As in th’ autumnal heaven 
Mild rainbow tints at night, 

When the last shower is stealing down ; 
And ere they sink to rest, 

The sunbeams weave a parting crown 
For some sweet woodland nest. 


The promise of the morrow 
Is glorious on that eve, 
Dear as the holy sorrow 
When good men cease to live; 
When brightening ere it die away, 
Mounts up their altar flame, 
Still tending with intenser ray 
To Heaven, whence first it came. 


Say not it dies, that glory,— 
*Tis caught unquenched on high ; 

Those saint-like brows, so hoary, 
Shall wear it in the sky. 

No smile is like the smile of death, 
When all good musings past 

Rise wafted with the parting breath, 
The sweetest thought, the last. 


Rich with autumnal glow, and resonant of the rustle of 
brown leaves—-like our own Bryant’s well-known lines—are 
the verses on the Forest Leaves :— 


“Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun ; 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned the eastern copse; and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 


VOL. XVIII. 30 
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Now the tired hunter winds a parting note, 
And echo bids good night from every glade, 

Yet wait awhile and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest, beneath their parent shade. 


How like decaying life they seem to glide, 

And yet no second Spring have they in store, 
But where they fall, forgotten to abide 

Is all their portion; and they ask no more. 


How gracefully, too, he catches the tinkle of the snow-drops’ 
tiny bells, ringing in the glad birth-day of the coming Spring : 


“ Thou first-born of the year’s delight, 
Pride of the dewy glade, 
In vernal green and virgin white, 
Thy vestal robes array’d ; 


’Tis not because thy drooping form 
Sinks graceful on its nest, 

When chilly shades from gathering storm 
Affright thy tender breast ; 


Nor for yon river islet wild 
Beneath the willow spray, 

Where, like the ringlets of a child, 
Thou weavest thy circle gay ; 


Tis not for these I love thee dear, 
Thy shy averted smiles 

To fancy bode a joyous year, 
One of life’s fairy isles. 


They twinkle to the wintry moon, 
And cheer th’ ungenial day, 

And tell us all will glisten soon 
As green and bright as they.” 


One more and longer quotation we cannot forbear, in illus- 
tration of this quick sympathy with natural beauty. It isa 
picture painted in water colors, after Ruskin’s idea of Turner ; 
a very photograph, a light-writing with the pencil of a sun- 
beam. The poem is ‘The Water-Fall,” in the “‘ Lyra Inno- 
centium.” 


“Go where the waters fall 
Sheer from the mountain height ; 
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Mark how, a thousand streams in one, 
One in a thousand, on they fare, 
Now flashing to the sun, 
Now still, as beast in lair. 


Now round the rock, now mounting o’er, 
In lawless dance they win their way, 
Still seeming more and more 
To swell, as we survey. 


They win their way, and find their rest 
Together in their ocean home. 

From East and weary West, 
From North and South they come. 


They rush and roar, they whirl and leap 
Not wilder drives the wintry storm : 
Yet a strong law they keep, 
Strange powers their course inform. 


We that with eye too daring seek 

To scan their course, all giddy turn ;— 
Not so the floweret meek, 

Harebell or nodding fern ; 


They from the rocky wall’s steep side 
Lean without fear, and drink the spray ; 
The torrent’s foaming pride 
But keeps them green and gay. 


We have said of Keble, that he wrote always in furtherance 
of the great cause of religion, and of the views of Christian- 
ity which his own strong convictions had led him conscien- 
tiously to adopt. And though his pen was never dipped in the 
gall of personal crimination, it was often sharpened, both for 
prose and verse, as there was need in those crucial days, with the 
sword® of controversy. It was this that gave him such influ- 
ence among the writers of the “Tracts for the Times,” and 
has made his poetry so powerful an instrument in the great 
Church movement of this century. His well known lines on 
the two Sacraments, and on Confirmation, well illustrate this ; 
as do such passages as follow. More than one instance occurs 





* “Spirit of counsel and of might, 
Their pastoral warfare guide Thou well.” 
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of his appreciative assertion of the blessed doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints, involving our commemoration of the 
faithful departed, and their constant intercession for us ; as in 
the beautiful introduction of the “ Lyra Innocentium” :— 


“There are, who love upon their knees 
To linger, when their prayers are said, 
And lengthen out their Litanies 
In duteous care for quick and dead. 


* * * *- * 
Pray that the prayer of Innocents 

On earth, of Saints in Heaven above, 
Guard as of old our lonely tents, 


Till, as one Faith is ours, in Love 
We own all Churches, and are owned.” 


And the connection is close between the holding of this bles- 
sed and unbroken Communion, that links in Earth with Para- 
dise, and the longing desire for a visible and restored Unity here 
on earth, 

How strongly he felt and spoke of the vital necessity of 
Apostolic Orders to a valid Ministry :— 


“Who then uncalled by Thee 
Dare touch Thy Spouse, Thy very Self below ? 
Or who dare count him summoned worthily 
Except Thine hand and seal he show ? 


Where can Thy seal be found, 
But on the chosen seed from age to age 
By Thine anointed heralds duly crowned, 
As kings and priests Thy war to wage ? 


Then feariess walk we forth, 
Yet full of trembling, messengers of God. 
Our warrant sure, but doubting of our worth; 
By our own shame, alike, and glory, awed. 


Nor was he frightened by the ultra Protestant horror which 
hesitates, even at Heber’s reverent Hyman to the “ Virgin- 
Born.” Witness his lines on the Annunciation ; guarded, but 
outspoken :— 

«« Ave Maria! Mother blest, 


To whom caressing and caress’d 
Clings the Eternal Child; 
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Favor’d beyond Archangel’s dream, 
When first on thee with tenderest gleam, 
Thy new-born Saviour smiled :— 


Ave Maria! Thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we reach thy shrine ; 
For He, thy Son and Saviour, vows 
To crown all lowly, lofty brows 
With love and joy like thine. 


So, too, the doctrine of authoritative Absolution is brought 
out more than once :— 


‘‘ A mortal youth I saw 
Nigh to God’s altar draw 
And lowly kneel; while, o’er him, pastoral hands 
Were spread with many a prayer, 
And when he rose up there, 
He could undo or bind the dread celestial bands.” 


And again, in his lines on St. Philip the Deacon, and Can- 
dace’s treasurer :— 


“ They bathe where holy waters flow, 
Then on their way rejoicing go. 
They part to meet in Heaven ; 
But of the joy they share, 
Absolving and forgiven, 
The sweet remembrance bear.” 


And that doctrine, so unwelcome in our day to those whose 
maudlin imaginations clothe God with a poetic sentiment of 
mawkish love, the doctrine of the Endless Punishment of the 
wicked, finds full and positive assertion in the verses for the 
2d Sunday in Lent :— 


“ And is there in God’s world, a place 
Where the loud bitter cry is raised in vain? 
Where tears of penance come too late for grace, 
As on th’ uprooted flower, the genial rain ? 


"Tis even so: the sovereign Lord of souls 
Stores in the dungeon of His boundless realm 

Each bolt, that o’er the sinner vainly rolls, 
With gather’d wrath the reprobate to whelm. 


Will the storm hear the sailor’s piteous cry, 
Taught to mistrust, too late, the tempting wave, 
VOL. XVI"l. 30* 
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When all around he sees but sea and sky, 
A God in anger, a self-chosen grave ? 


Or will the thorns, that strew intemperance bed 
Turn with a wish to down? Will late remorse 

Recal the shaft the murderer’s hand has sped, 
Or from the guiltless bosom turn its course ? 


Then is there hope for such as die unblest, 

That angel wings will waft them to the shore; 
Nor need th’ unready virgin strike her breast, 

Nor wait desponding round the bridegroom’s door. 


But where is then the stay of contrite hearts ? 
Of old they lean’d on thy Eternal Word, 
But with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as Thy great Name, to Thee, O Lord: 


That Name, by which Thy faithful oath is pass’d, 
That we should endless be, for joy or wo :— 

And if the treasures of Thy wrath could waste, 
Thy lovers must their promised Heaven forego.” 


‘In reference to this last clearly revealed doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, and plainly asserted teaching of the Church, it is a 
beautiful characteristic of the man, and an instructive instance 
of the influence he sought so successfully to wield, that when 
in these last days of rebuke and blasphemy, new deniers of this 
revelation arose, Keble sought to counteract them, not by a 
catena of authorities, or a controversial tract, but by a devo- 
tional publication, “‘the Litany of our Lord’s Warnings,” of 
singular depth and tenderness. ‘‘ Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord,” he would so “ persuade men.” 

The “Christian Year” is not the only published collection 
of Keble’s poetical writings. His “ Version of the Psalms in 
Metre,” though it shares the sentence of utter inequality, 
which attends every attempt to put in rhyme the Psalmist’s 
inspired song, yet in reverence, in facility and faithfulness of 
rendering, and in absolute beauty, is superior to any other ver- 
sion ever made. Besides this, the “‘ Lyra Innocentium” is only 
second, if second it be, to the “ Christian Year;” and many of 
the most beautiful lines in “ Lyra Apostolica,” (those signed 
y.) are from Keble’s pen. Of the “‘ Lyra Innocentium,” more 
than a passing word is required ; partly from its inherent excel- 
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lence, and partly because it is less known thanits worth demands. 
It grew up, in all the fairness of its beauty, under the shadow 
of “ The Christian Year,” and the amazing luxuriance of the 
earlier plant has cast its companion too much in the shade. 
It bears the marks, on many of its poems, of a maturer soul, 
a deepened spirituality ; a spirit that had been tempered, chas- 
tened, kindled to a keener heat by the fires of trial and sorrow. 
And this is its true story. Published in 1846, its composition 
had run over a period of three or four years, and had been, as 
he writes, “‘a great comfort to him,” in the desolating anxiety 
of two of these years. At the incidents of this period we 
must look again. Of the book itself, let us speak now. The 
original intention had been, to make it “a sort of Christian 
Year for Teachers and Nurses, and others who are much em- 
ployed about children.” Its title, finally adopted is, ‘Thoughts 
in Verse on Christian Children ; their Ways and their Privi- 
leges.” And while its accomplishment took wider scope than 
its intention, we wish, earnestly, that the Christlike spirit 
which it breathes could infuse itself into all our dealings 
with the little children, whom the Lord so loves. Too little 
do we realize the baptismal position of a Christian child. So 
pure, so full of grace and promise, so near the.Kingdom, and 
yet, with all these embryo gifts and budding hopes, so depend- 
ent on our carefulness for their preservation, their fulfilment, 
their realization at last. One can readily conceive, after read- 
ing the “ Lyra,” the truth of Coleridge’s description :— 


“TI remember,” he writes to the Guardian on one occasion, “ when I 
was present at a christening as a godfather, how much he affected me, 
and how a consciousness of his sense of the grace conferred became 
present to me, as he kept the newly baptized infant, for some mo- 
ments in his arms; he gazed on it intently, lovingly, with a tear in his 
eye, and apparently absorbed in the contemplation of the ‘child of 
wrath, become the child of grace.’ ” 


We have been tempted too far, perhaps, already, to make 
selections from Keble’s poems, but one or two from the “ Lyra” 
must claim a place here, Would that they might draw the 
hearts and eyes of men to an appreciative study of this beau- 
tiful book. We pass by many of rare beauty in language and 
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in thought ; ‘‘ Children like Parents,” with its sweet sugges- 
tion of angels tracing in men’s characters the likenesses of 
the old saints; the lovely picture in “ Bereavement,” of the 
two sisters :— 


‘One a bright bud; and one might seem 
A sister flower, half blown ;—” 


well known, now, through the beautiful engraving* that 
bears its name ; and the very Spring smell of “May garlands,” 
whose rhythmical flow, like Milton’s “ L’Allegro,” recalls the 
outdoor sounds of earth’s awakening life. His lines on “ St. 
Joseph” have a double tenderness, first for their application, to 
the position of god-fathers, of Joseph’s relation to the Holy 
Child, and then, for their unveiling of a deep emptiness in his 
own loving nature :— 


“Oh balm to lonely hearts, 
Who childless or bereft, 

Yet round the cradle find their parts, 
Their place and portion left 


In bowers of home delight :— 
Yet may they draw full near, 

And in the treasure claim their right, 
Their share of smile and tear, 


Of thrilling joys and cares. 
‘Father in God’ :—who knows 
How near it brings us, unawares, 

To true parental throes ? 


Mightier, perchance may prove 
The lore the Font imparts 

To strangers, than all yearning love 
In heathen mothers’ hearts. 





* E. Y. writes to the Church Journal; “ Mrs. Keble, I ought to say, is a charm- 
ing person, of manners the most engaging; sympathizing with her husband, I 
could readily see, in all his thoughts and feelings. I asked her if she knew the 
prints called ‘ The Sisters,’ after pictures by Eddis, of London, taken from, or rather 
suggested by, a piece in the ‘ Lyra Innocentium,’ entitled ‘Bereavemeht.’ She said 
the engraver, Mr. Joubert, had kindly sent them copies. Mr. Keble then remarked, 
that it might interest the artist to know, that the elder girl in the picture was a 
likeness of the one he had in mind in writing the piece. This was accidental, of 
course, but most remarkable, as though some angel, I thought, had guided the 
pencil of the artist. I said, I should have much pleasure in mentioning this to my 
friend Mr. Eddis.” 
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Whom Jesus Father owned, 
Though childless to our eyes, 
+ Doubt not, his soul was higher toned 
To parents’ sympathies 


Than sires on earth may know :— 
And when His Octave came, 

He o’er the Lord did first below 
Speak the most Holy name.” 


Besides these, the nine Sonnets on ‘“‘ White Apparel,” have 
a quaintness that recalls George Herbert: and the verses on 
“Fire ;’ and on ‘Continual Services ;” “The Offertory,” 
‘“ Sleeping on the Waters,” and “ the Song of the Manna Gath- 
erers,” are, in our judgment, his rarest poetry ; and have few 
equals in religious sentiment, in musical sweetness, and in cre- 
ative beauty, in any language. A little child is burned to 
death ; and the event touches such notes as these from Keble’s 
lyre :— 

“ And oft when little voices dim 
Are feeling for the note 


In chanted prayer, or psalm, or hymn, 
And wavering, wildly float, 


Comes gushing o’er a sudden thought 
Of her who led the strain ; 


. * * . - 


And He who will’d thy tender frame 
(O stern yet sweet decree !) 

Should wear the martyr’s robe of flame, 
He hath prepar’d for thee 


A garland, in that region bright 
Where infant spirits reign, 

Ting’d faintly with such golden light 
As crowns His martyr train. 


From ‘“ The Offertory :”’— 


“Christ before the door is waiting ; 
Rouse thee, slave of earthly gold. 
Lo, He comes, thy pomp abating, 
Hungry, thirsty, homeless, cold :— 
Hungry, by whom Saints are fed 
With the Eternal Living Bread ; 
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Thirsty, from whose pierced side 
Healing waters spring and glide; 
Cold and bare He comes, who never 
May put off His robe of light; 
Homeless, who must dwell forever 
In the Father’s Bosom bright. 
In kind ambush alway lying 
He besets thy bed and path, 
Fain would see thee hourly buying 
Prayers against the time of wrath. 


Christ before His Altar standing, 
Priest of Priests, in His own Day, 
Calls on thee, some fruit demanding 
Of the week’s heaven-guarded way. 
“ See His arm stretch’d out to bless ; 
Whoso nearest to Him press, 
Open-handed, eagle-eyed, 
They may best that arm abide, 
When, the last dread lightnings wielding, 
He shall lift it, and decree, 
‘Go ye churls of soul unyielding, 
Where nor gift nor prayer shall be.” 


* * * ~ * 


Never incense-cloud so sweet 

As before the Apostles’ feet 

Rose majestic Seer, from thee,* 

Type of royal hearts and free, 

Son of holiest consolation, 
When thou turn’dst thy land.to gold, 

And thy gold to strong salvation, 
Leaving all, by Christ to hold :— 


Bring thine all, thy choicest treasure, 
Heap it high, and hide it deep ; 

Thov shalt win o’erflowing measure, 
Thou shalt climb where skies are steep. 

For, as Heaven’s true only light 

Quickens all those forms so bright, 

So where Bounty never faints, 

There the Lord is with His saints, 
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Mercy’s sweet contagion spreading 
Far and wide from heart to heart, 
From His Wounds atonement shedding 

On the blessed widow’s part. 


“Sleeping on the Waters,” is in Keble’s richest vein. It 
contains one of his most beautiful mosaics of Scripture ; a 
weaving in, as in an involved harmony, of the story of Moses’ 
cradle, the dividing of the Red Sea, Jonah’s deliverance, and 
our dear Lord’s calming the waves on Galilee, and afterwards 
engulfing Himself in the deeper waves of death :— 


“So gently slumber’d on the wave 
The new-born Seer of old, 
Ordained the chosen tribes to save; 
Nor dream’d how darkly roll’d 
The waters by his rushy brake, 
Perchance even now defiled 
With infants’ blood, for Israel’s sake, 
Blood of some priestly child. 


What recks he of his mother’s tears, 
His sister’s boding sigh ? 

The whispering reeds are all he hears, 
And Nile, soft weltering nigh, 

Sings him to sleep; but he will wake, 

‘ And o’er the haughty flood 

Wave his stern rod; and lo! a lake, 

A restless sea of blood. 


Soon shall a mightier flood thy call 
And outstretch’d rod obey ;— 

To right and left the watery wall 
From Israel shrinks away. 

Such honor wins the faith, that gave 
Thee and thy sweetest boon 

Of infant charms, to the rude wave, 
In the third joyous moon. 


Hail chosen Type and Image true 
Of Jesus on the Sea! 

In slumber and in glory too, 
Shadowed of old by thee. 

Save that in calmness thou didst sleep 
The summer stream beside, 

He on a wider, wilder deep, 
When boding night-winds sigh’d ;— 
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Sigh’d when at eve He laid Him down, 
But, with a sound like flame, 

At midnight from the mountain’s crown, 
Upon His slumbers came. 

Lo, how they watch, till He awoke, 
Around His rude low bed; 

How wistful count the waves that break 
So near His sacred Head! 





O faithless, know ye not of old 
How in the western bay, " 
When dark and vast the billows roll’d, 
A Prophet slumbering lay ? 
The surges smote the keel as fast 
As thunder-bolts from heaven :— 
Himself into the wave he cast, 
And hope and life were given. 


Behold a mightier far is here ;— 
Nor will He spare te leap, 

For the souls’ sake he loves so dear, 
Into a wilder deep. 


From * Continual Services :’— 


“O endless round of Nature’s wheel, 

How doth thine untired course reveal 
The universal spring 

Of power and motion! Not in keen 

And sudden startings, far between, 
But smooth as sea-bird’s wing, 

Gliding unwearied, now in air 
And now in ocean, 

As though Life’s only call and care 
Were graceful motion. 


Such are your changes, Space and Time, 
Dying away in softest chime, 
With gentlest intervals 
Aye lessening on the ear, and felt 
As when into each other melt 
The hues when evening falls. 
Thus moon to moon gives silent place, 
And bright stars waning 
Gradual retire, while morn’s still pace 
On night is gaining. 
* * * * * 
His spheres, recede they or advance, 


Before Him in mysterious dance 
Keep tune and time; nor e’er 
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Fails from this lower world a wreath 

Of incense, such as sweet flowers breathe 
And vernal breezes bear. 

Only man’s frail, sin-wearied heart 
Bears, half in sadness, 

A wavering, intermitted part 
In that high gladness. 





Yes—so it was e’er Jesus came, 
7 + a 7 * 


But now to the revolving sphere 

We point, and say, no desert here, 
No waste so dark and lone, 

But to the hour of sacrifice 

Comes daily in its turn, and lies 
In light beneath the Throne. 

Each point of time, from morn to eve, 
From eve to morning, 

The Shrine doth from the Spouse receive 
Praise and adorning. 


While on our couch we listless dream, 

Or drink perforce of care’s dull stream, 
Yet so;newhere in that hour 

The holy words are uttered, Earth 

Is partner made in Angels’ mirth; 
The unspeakable, pure shower 

Of blessings to the unbloody rite 
Even now is winging 

Its awful way, The Infinite 
To meek hearts bringing. 


’Tis said, of yore some child of pride 
Would vaunt him how bis empire wide 
The bright sun never left. 
So, in the Name of our dread King, 
Of incense and pure offering 
We never are bereft. 
*Tis morning here, ’tis evening there, 
And prayer must vary ; 
But evermore through silent air, 
Nor dull nor weary, 


From earth, the footstool of His feet, 

Mounts to the Lord the savor sweet 
Of that which, once for all, 

He gave upon the Cross, and we 

Give daily, earth’s release to be 
From daily woe and thrall. 
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Thus to Heaven’s Bride, so chaste and sweet, 
A voice is granted, 

The notes untiring to repeat, 
In high Heaven chanted. 


Then mourn we not with drooping heart, 
Though half the globe may seem to part 
Our prayers from home and friends. 

Our matins meet their even song, 

And the dread Offering, all day long, 
All prayer, all duty blends. 

The Eucharist of God’s dear Son, 
Like Him undying, 

Is mighty, worlds and hearts in one 
Forever tying.” 

And every heart that ever has been parted from its beloved, 
beats time with tenderest pulse to these lines, that are as full 
of truest comfort, as of highest poetry. 

And here we are fain to end our quotations from these re- 
markable poems. We have dwelt on them more fully, because 
we feel that much of their beauty still is largely unknown. 
For we read Keble, not as we read Wesley for instance, often 
forgiving the bad rhythm for the holy sentiment ; but equally 
delighted with the language and the thought. And men grad- 
gradually are according to Keble the position of a master Poet, 
as his lines are passing among them into apothegms. How 
often is he unconsciously quoted :— 


*¢ When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past?” 


“ He only who forgets to hoard, 
Has learned to live.” 


“Oh, might we all our lineage prove, 
Give and forgive, do good and love ; 
By soft endearments, in kind strife 
Lightening the load of daily life.” 


“ He who dwells above 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows.” 
and the constant comfort of these words :— 


«Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in feith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store.” 
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And so, as his poems become proverbs, the Christian poet 
deepens and fastens his hold on men. 

We have so held him up as a great poet, though that was not 
his aim nor boast. And yet no Christian man, no Churchman, 
can fail to point, with righteous pride, to that now silent lyre ; 
so often struck, but never with soiled hands, never to any 
frivolous song, never for any wreath of popular applause ; 
which hangs up, now, in the outer court of the temple, still 
echotng songs that vie in sweetness with the greatest poets of 
the world ; and wreathed, not with the laurels merely of world- 
wide honor, but with the willow and the cypress of universal 
mourning, and with the palm and amaranth of Divine appro- 
val and eternal praise. 


“ Sovereign masters of all hearts! 
Know ye, who hath set your parts ? 
He who gave you breath to sing, 
By whose strength ye sweep the string, 


He hath chosen you, to lead 
His hosannas here below :— 
Mount, and claim your glorious meed ; 
Linger not with sin and wo.’’* 


If anything were needed to complete the fitness and beauty 
of Keble’s work as a poet, it is found in the object to which he 
devoted the proceeds of the sale of his books. A poet isa 
creator ; and this poet’s work was the internal upbuilding of 
God’s Church in the fair Christian land where he was born, 
and re-born of her holy birth. How nobly he achieved his 
work! upbuilding nothing new or strange, but like God’s work 
of old, a creation, out of disordered and chaotic massiveness, 
of the mystical, celestial, Sacramental significance and unity 
of every part of the complex whole, till all the glorious beauty 
of England’s Church and England’s Liturgy, cleared of the 
outer coating that defaced and hid its loveliness, was known 
and read of all men. And his external work was kindred 
work ; rather it was a material miniature, localized and con- 
centrated of the grander purpose and achievement of his soul. 
Hursley Church, as Keble found it, was “‘an indifferent specimen 





*“ Christian Yéar:” Palm Sunday. 
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of that bad type, the common Hampshire brick Parish 
Church.” As he lay in it in the mournful majesty of his 
shroud, it was a fitting temple for Him to be worshipped in, 
Who, though the Heaven of Heavens contains Him not, yet 
dwelleth in the Temples made with hands, in the midst of their 
beauty of holiness. And this good work was effected (Sir 
William Heathcote, Keble’s patron and friend, contributing 
the tower and spire) by the moneys obtained from the sale of 
these two volumes of poems, “The Christian Year,” and the 
‘Lyra Innocentium.” And so it stands, as stands the Eng- 
lish Church, with its developed beauty and its awakened life, 
a monument, sacred in every way to the greatness and the ho- 
liness of the creative power of this saintly mind. 

John Keble, Pastor! No holier title and no higher office is 
given to men. And to be it, is to come nearest to the pattern, 
set usin the mount, of Jesus Christ’s enthroned humanity. 
And this was the chief delight of Mr. Keble. He proves it 
all the way through his writings, whenever he touches upon 
the Ministry. 

“ He had learned lowliness 
From his Lord’s cradle, patience from His cross. 


Him, poor men’s eyes and hearts consent to bless, 
To him, ‘for Christ,’ the world was loss.” 


Every record of his life tells of his amazing tenderness 
and skill and faithfulness, in this portion of his Ministry. A 
letter from Penzance speaks of him as seeking pastoral work, 
while on a visit there, and asking that it might be assigned to 
him among the poor. Again and again, by those who knew 
him best, his intense love for children is attested, so amply 
proved all through the “Lyra Innocentium.” And it is a 
touching fact, that, since the stroke of paralysis which fell 
upon him on St. Andrew’s Day, 1864, the work he chose to do 
was the catechizing of the children in his Parish, Faithful 
in all the duties of his office, Mr. Keble was eminently wise 
as a counsellor, Knowing himself the duty and authority that 
rested on him, as a Priest, he was the man to invite sinners to 
open to him their griefs, by his own purity of character, and 
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the great lovingness of his sympathy. He will be sorely missed 
by many to whom God had given him as a spiritual guide. 

And thus, Christlike and so pastoral, in his love of children, 
his care for the poor, and the intense readiness of his sympa- 
thy, he was eminently pastoral in his teaching. His printed 
sermons prove it in their simple directness, and their earnest 
aim to teach, to instruct, to guide, to soothe, to correct, to 
comfort, with not much of mere pleasingness in manner or in 
word. As they were delivered, they must have been very im- 
pressive. His congregation was made up of plain people, who 
came to Church,—the men, mainly in their white smock 
frocks ; and it was a devout, listening, worshipping congrega- 
tion, where all joined in the careful and reverent Service. Both 
in the Chancel, and in the Pulpit, he was the ambassador of 
Christ. 

“Tt was difficult not to be impressed deeply,” Judge Coleridge 
writes, “ both by his reading and his preaching; when he read, you 
saw that he felt, and he made you feel, that he was the servant of 
God, delivering His words, or leading you, as one of like infirmities 
and sins with your own, in your prayers. When he preached, it was 
with an affectionate simplicity and hearty earnestness, which were very 
moving, and the sermons themselves were at all times full of that 
abundant Scriptural knowledge, which was the most remarkable quality 
in him as a divine.” 


~ 


And Miss Yonge, writing of him, says :—‘ People were 
often disappointed in his sermons, for the exceeding quietness 
of manner, often with long pauses,—pauses such as he made,,. 
likewise, in the reading of the Lessons, as if to give time for 
the special points to sink in ;” and she gives, as the prominent 
features of his preaching,—O si sic omnes,—“ the simplicity of 
language, the plain words, brief sentences, the reverential way 
of putting forward interpretations, the entire absence of all 
self, or self-assertion.” Such was he in all the sacred offices, a 
good shepherd after the Good Shepherd’s pattern, after the 
Good Shepherd’s heart. 

It remains to speak of his Priestly character, in which we 
include his learning, his relation to the Church at large, and 
his grand defense and maintenance of Catholic practices and 
truth. Of Keble’s learning it may be said, as of Apollos, that. 
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he was mighty in the Scriptures. Not perhaps gifted with Dr. 
Pusey’s rare powers of exegesis, nor equalling Pusey,—as who 
does, in his masterly attainments ?—yet no man equals him in a 
thorough familiarity with the Bible ; in that sort of acquaint- 
ance which comes to a heart in full accord with the spirit of 
the Holy Scriptures’ thought and language, where the deep of 
wisdom and truth answers to the deep of docileness and rev- 
erent desire. And his mind was severely trained. His very 
poetry proves it, for it is not a mere by-play of chance thoughts, 
sweet and sonorous. Graceful as the hind let loose, and like 
Naphtali,-giving goodly words, there were, behind this grace, 
depth and strength of argument and thought, and the power 
of a high purpose, never out of mind. His love of Hooker 
shows this, and the service he has done to Hooker’s other 
lovers, by the Preface to his Edition of the “ Polity,” which 
throws such clear light on the authenticity of the doubtful 
books ; and besides this, his admiration for Butler, whose accu- 
rate lines of thought on Analogy and Probability he constantly 
carries out and up to their magnificent and clinching Christian 
climax. So do the two volumes of the “ Preelectiones Acad- 
emice,” containing his Oxford Lectures on Poetry ; his beau- 
tiful and exhaustive Tract on Eucharistic Adoration, and many 
of his Sermons, as for instance that on “ Primitive Tradition 
recognized in Holy Scripture.” 

But we pass from this, to look at the most stirring and strik- 
ing period of Keble’s life. He was a man on whom the eyes 
of thoughtful men were turned, long before Pusey and New- 
man were known at all. At Oxford he was, in more ways 
than one, the Fellow of such men as Whately and Davison. 
And in his silent meditations, in the calm of his poetic mu- 
sings, in his secret studies, he was preparing himself for the 
strife, girding his loins and assaying his armor, to battle for 
the truth. There were strange and startling times at Oxford 
in those years, the very heat of the excitement welding together 
men of very different views and .characters ; men singularly 
fitted for the various portions of the work God gave them to do. 


“ Pusey, to represent learned exegesis, Newman, to master the Fa- 
thers, and by his unrivalled command of the English language, and 
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admirable life, to attract to the cause the youth and talent of Oxford ; 
Palmer, to explore the hidden treasures of liturgical records; Rose, to 
influence London and Cambridge by his preaching ; and Keble, to breathe 
calm wisdom and perfect peace over all, to influence whole families by 
his soothing song, and to be to all the image of holy and ever-learning 
contemplation, while others were battling in the midstream of the 
strife.” 


And yet, though far removed in heart and spirit from the 
mental turmoil, Keble’s quietness was that of a great soul, 
calm in the self-possession of confidence and conscious power. 
He lay as a great lion couching in the deep of the wood, ready 
for the foe should it assail him, and quick to seek it, if it 
threatened anything or any person that he loved. Pusey alone 
remains, of all that noble band, a tower of strength and glory. 
Stat nominis umbra. The rest are gone, before Keble, into 
Paradise, or have left at a right angle the path they had trav- 
elled together, while yet they walked in the House of God as 
friends. We wonder how thoughtful men can fail to see 
that the change of stich as these was not the further pursuit 
of the old way, but an absolute and entire divergence from it. 
How caused, perhaps we may not fully know. Though in that 
marvellous ante-mortem autopsy, the “ Apologia,” Newman, 
with an honesty which we admire, while its wrong-headedness 
amazes us, has laid bare the troubles that beset his whole life ; 
his liberal views, his ultra-evangelical training, his supersti- 
tiousness, his consistent rejection of the divine and beneficent 
discipline of doubt, and the reaction from a habit, (which, 
strangely enough, he shared with Manning, the others being 
free from it,) of using violent language about the Church of 
Rome. But with these tendencies and their issue, Pusey 
and Keble had no sympathy at all. Their ideal was, abso- 
lute Catholicity in doctrine and practice, undiluted by Pro- 
testantism, undiminished by Erastianism, undimmed by An- 
glicanism, undeformed by Romanism. And never sorer sorrow 
fell on human hearts, than fell on theirs, when the defections 
came. How exquisitely tender their human loves remained, 
through all the jar of this violent wrenching of the deepest 
spiritual sympathies, and through all the distance and sever- 
ance of their widely parted paths, they both, to their last 
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days affirmed. It has mortified us not a little, that the holy 
expressions of so honorable a love should have been used in 
America, to point the otherwise aimless weapon of an attack 
upon the venerable Pusey, with the poisoned bitterness of a 
sneer. In Keble’s Poem on the ‘“ Benefits of Uncertainty,” 
(for the 6th Sunday after the Epiphany,) he seems almost to 
to have seen into, or to have foreseen the bitter strugglings of 
poor Newman’s mind.* 
“Thou wouldest have us linger still 

Upon the verge of good or ill, 

That on Thy guiding hand unseen 

Our undivided hearts may lean, 


And this our frail and foundering bark 
Glide in the narrow wake of Thy beloved ark. 


So be it Lord; I know it best 

Though not as yet this wayward breast 

Beat quite in answer to Thy voice. 

Yet surely I have made my choice ; 

I know not yet the promised bliss, 

Know not if I shall win or miss ; 

So doubting, rather \et me die, 

Than close with aught beside, to last eternally.” 

His sermon, too, on “Imperfections in the Church ;” on “ Na- 
tional Apostasy ;” his letter to Coleridge, in 1841; and the 
Preface to his “ Academical Sermons,” deal marvellously 
with this whole character of difficulties, and take a stand so 
strong, so clear, that one feels the author to have known, by 
an intenseness of sympathy second only to personal experience, 
the doubts and difficulties of the temptations to the syren 
charms of Rome. We cannot withhold from our readers a 
side-statement of the impression made by Newman’s disloyalty 
upon Keble’s mind. Walking with a friend by a chalk-pit in 
the plains near Hursley, he said :— 


“That is a sad place ; it is connected with one of the most painful 
events of my life. It was there that I first knew, for certain, that 





* Strange that the man could be John Henry Newman and write these exquisite 
lines :— 
“Lead kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on; 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant way ; one step’s enough for me.” 
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J. H. N. had left us. We had just made up our minds that such an 
event was all but inevitable; and one day I received a letter in his 
hand-writing. I felt sure of what it contained, and I carried it about 
with me all through the day, afraid to open it. At last I got away 
to the chalk-pit, and there, forcing myself to read the letter, I found 
that my forebodings had been too true. It was the announcement 
that he was gone.” 


Justice Coleridge speaks of this falling away of one great 
fellow-laborer for the Church, as perhaps “ the greatest sorrow 
of his life,” “‘ a severe shock to his whole nature,” “but it 
made no difference in his own course ; he knew in what he 
believed, and the authority of no man, however loved or hon- 
ored, could shake his fidelity to her.” 


“Oh who shall dare, in this frail scene 
On holiest, happiest thoughts to lean, 
On friendship, kindred, or on love ? 
Since not Apostles’ hands can clasp 
Each other in so firm a grasp, 
But they shall change and variance prove.”’* 


But we return from this pardonable digression, to consider 
more in detail and more direetly, Keble’s relation to the Ox- 
ford Movement ; a movement, like every other reaction, invol- 
ving, in Pusey’s modest words, “sorrows, mistakes, and strong, 
and (as I think) ill considered measures ;” but still a move- 
ment, like those which Wesley, and his counterpart, Simeon, 
led before, in which the Holy Ghost was stirring the hearts of 
men ; and awaking the Church of God, in this instance, to a 
sense of her inherent authority, and glory and power ; a move- 
ment, whose ground-swell still rules and influences, more than 
any other, the religious world. Of this movement, John Ke- 
ble was, under God, the originator, and a chief promoter ; and 
it isa rare tribute to him, and a rare comfort to those who 
thank God for “‘Tractarianism,” (spite of its mistakes, its per- 
version, its cost, to many of us so bitter) to feel that he escaped, 
during his life-time, except indirectly, the venomous aspersions 
of immorality and insincerity and infidelity, which have been 
Pusey’s crown of thorns, turned, now, in England, even among 





* Lines for St. Mark’s Day, (Keble’s birth day;) among the first written in the 
“Christian Year.” 
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upon the venerable Pusey, with the poisoned bitterness of a 
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J. H. N. had left us. We had just made up our minds that such an 
event was all but inevitable; and one day I received a letter in his 
hand-writing. I felt sure of what it contained, and I carried it about 
with me all through the day, afraid to open it. At last I got away 
to the chalk-pit, and there, forcing myself to read the letter, I found 
that my forebodings had been too true. It was the announcement 
that he was gone.” 


Justice Coleridge speaks of this falling away of one great 
fellow-laborer for the Church, as perhaps “ the greatest sorrow 
of his life,” “‘ a severe shock to his whole nature,” “but it 
made no difference in his own course ; he knew in what he 
believed, and the authority of no man, however loved or hon- 
ored, could shake his fidelity to her.” 


“Qh who shall dare, in this frail scene 
On holiest, happiest thoughts to lean, 
On friendship, kindred, or on love ? 
Since not Apostles’ hands can clasp 
Each other in so firm a grasp, 
But they shall change and variance prove.”* 


But we return from this pardonable digression, to consider 
more in detail and more direetly, Keble’s relation to the Ox- 
ford Movement ; a movement, like every other reaction, invol- 
ving, in Pusey’s modest words, “ sorrows, mistakes, and strong, 
and (as I think) ill considered measures ;” but still a move- 
ment, like those which Wesley, and his counterpart, Simeon, 
led before, in which the Holy Ghost was stirring the hearts of 
men ; and awaking the Church of God, in this instance, to a 
sense of her inherent authority, and glory and power ; a move- 
ment, whose ground-swell still rules and influences, more than 
any other, the religious world. Of this movement, John Ke- 
ble was, under God, the originator, and a chief promoter ; and 
it is a rare tribute to him, and a rare comfort to those who 
thank God for ‘‘Tractarianism,” (spite of its mistakes, its per- 
version, its cost, to many of us so bitter) to feel that he escaped, 
during his life-time, except indirectly, the venomous aspersions 
of immorality and insincerity and infidelity, which have been 
Pusey’s crown of thorns, turned, now, in England, even among 





* Lines for St. Mark’s Day, (Keble’s birth day;) among the first written in the 
“ Christian Year.” 
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his former enemies, to a crown of reverent respect, that fits his 
thoughtful brow, like the halo in the pictures of the old Saints, 

The views of the “ Tracts for the Times,” were Keble’s 
views. He hastened to adopt them, and, when the disgraceful 
haste of the attack of the Four* Tutors brought out from 
Newman his manly avowal of the authorship of Tract 90, Keble 
was as manly and as prompt, in his famous letter to Coleridge, 
to stand forth nobly and generously by his side :— 


“Tam myself responsible, as far as any one besides the Author 
can be, for the Tract, on which so severe a condemnation has lately 
been pronounced, having seen it in proof, and strongly recommended 
its publication.” 


How noble and generous such a stand was, any one will real- 
ize who will read that letter, and the sermon on “ National 
Apostasy,” for there rose before the author’s eye, under the bitter 
pressure of that ignorant and ill-judged persecution, the possi- 
ble necessity, frightful to him who loved his sacred work so 
dearly, of a retirement into lay communion.t 

In reviewing the “ Tracts for the Times,” to-day, one cannot 
fail to be struck with two things :—first, that the objects which 
they sought dogmatically to promote, are in full accord with 
the spirit and purpose of “The Christian Year ;” and sec- 
ondly, that many of the thoughts and practices which they 
urged, strange and startling as they seemed to English Church- 
men of that day, are. dear, now, and in familiar use, in all por- 
tions of the Church. The battle, to which they were the bugle 
call, has ranged over a wide field. Its trophies are vast and 
various. The great mystery of the Incarnation is held now, as 
it was not dreamed of, in the English Church of that day. 
The works of living faith, without which, like ‘the body 
without the spirit,’ it is dead, are revived. Their Liturgical 
research has given us our ritual beauty in Divine Service. 
The full faith in, the frequent offers of, Sacramental Grace 





* Ts it at all strange, that of these four Tutors, one was the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
and another, Dr. Lushington; the former accused, and found guilty by the latter, 
of suggesting ‘modes by which the Articles subscribed could be evaded.’ 

+Rome offered no alternative to him. He speaks, in this same letter, of that 
most uncatholic statement, ‘ if a man does not like our Church, let him go to an- 
other,’ and adds, ‘as if there were any other to which he could go.’ 
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which make glad the city of our God, flow from the fountains, 
the “ antiquos fontes,” which they recalled to men’s minds, and 
cleared of the obstructions with which ages of indifferentism 
had impeded the flow. And the Prayer Book, its sources, its 
authority, its meaning, its right use, all these, which Freeman, 
and Proctor, and Burgon, and Blunt, have so beautifully de- 
veloped, this they really unsealed to the wondering eyes and 
grateful hearts of those who loved it, even when its tongue 
was to them almost unknown, and love it so much more dearly 
now. All these, and other forgotten truths, the “ Tracts for 
the Times” recalled, restored ; and so, though less read per- 
haps than they should be ; though encompassed, as any great 
movement must always be, with excesses and errors, yet are 
they Tracts for all times, in the influences directly traceable 
to them, which aroused and directed, and govern now, the liv- 
ing, working spirit of the Church.* 

Keble’s connection with the Tracts was three-fold ; as their 
originator, their writer, and their defender. Of the second we 
need not speak in detail. Of the first, let Newman speak :— 
“ Sunday, July 14, Mr. Keble preached the Assize Sermon, in 





* “Tt is wonderful, now, on looking back, to trace how powerfully that series of 
publications has influenced the religious thought of the age. It was the first loud 
call to reality and earnestness, that the Reformed Church had ever heard. Good 
and grand men had lived before, who were devout and real, and. in their way, did 
much to promote individual piety, and raise the tone of the Church. But they 
were not favored by circumstances, as the Oxford writers were. The occasion was 
suitable. The Church was in real danger; she had suffered from Puritanism, from 
her own ungodliness, from the inefficiency of feeble, but well meaning Reformers, 
from hostile dissent, from insufficient advocacy of her Theology, and from a bitter 
prejudice against her connection with the State. All the fruits of these mishaps 
and misdoings, seemed to be coming forth at once, and there was every prospect 
that Church property would be secularized, and the old parochial system be vio- 
lently overthrown. At this crisis a few leading men met to take counsel as to what 
could be done. They took their stand on the ancient charter of the Church; 
they maintained the primitive Theelogy, and strove to raise up an earnest Ministry. 
All the rest followed. To their standard flocked the piety, the zeal, the ability of 
young Oxford. Cambridge kindled her torch at the same altar, and held aloft the 
same light, and very soon the two Universities headed the religious energy of 
the age. The tide of thought once turned in the direction of antiquity, all the rest 
followed. A new mine of learning seemed to be opened up, and scholars turned 
with eagerness to the researches of early Church history, and the treasures of Pa- 
tristic lore. The spirit thus awakened wrought vast changes in the literature of 
the period. It reached everything. Art, architecture, music, all that could minis- 
ter to sacred impressions, received a new impetus in a new direction. So that, by 
the time that people woke up to anything like zeal for Church extension, the art of 
building and adorning Churches, and of performing Divine Service with all the aids 
of beauty and impressiveness, were in a fair way of resuscitation.” 
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the University pulpit. It was published under the title of 
‘National Apostasy.’ I have ever remembered and kept the 
day, as the start of the religious movement of 1833.” This 
Sermon was a bold and manly venture. The English Parlia- 
ment had just suppressed certain Irish Sees, contrary to the 
suffrages of the Bishops of England and Ireland. It wasa 
measure carried by Lord Derby, and of which, to-day, defend- 
ers are to be found among Keble’s warmest and most sympa- 
thetic friends. At this date and distance, we cannot discuss 
the question itself. Indeed, we doubt if its merits ever entered 
much into Keble’s mind. The point was that which he empha- 
sized in his advertisement of the published sermon, that the act 
was contrary to the suffrages of the Bishops of England and 
Ireland. The thing he feared,—how justly, even now we have 
recent occasion to know,—was the wretched bondage to the 
State, and the Erastian spirit begotten by it ; lest it should 
hamper and destroy the divine spiritual life, or rather the en- 
ergy and efficiency of that indestructible life in the Church. - 

From this time forth, the fight went on. In one sense the 
danger still exists ; for still a Parliament, whose members may 
be infidels, heretics, or Jews, has authority in religious affairs. 
Still such men as Bethel can pronounce ecclesiastical judg- 
ment. Still the State, which is powerless to protect Cape- 
town, suddenly finds itself able to sustain Natal ; and only a 
single vote, by God’s good providence, saved the Upper House 
of Canterbury, the other day, from condoning the blasphemies 
of Colenso ; and adjourning, in doubt as to whether the ex- 
communicated Bishop, or the noble Metropolitan, were in the 
Communion of the Church. 

"But although this is true ; on the other hand, the vitality of 
English Churchmen, the growing desires and efforts, and the 
increasing prayers for Unity, the multiplying of Religious 
Houses, the more regular celebration of divine Service, after 
the Prayer Book system, and a fuller and richer Ritualism,— 
all these attest how the ball has rolled, gathering to itself size 
and strength, and crushing the obstacles that hindered and 
opposed, which Keble set in motion that Sunday morning at 
Oxford ; and to which he kept his shoulder in earnest interest, 
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vigorous effort, warmest sympathy and constant prayers, from 
that time till his translation into Paradise. 

Such was this man, as Poet, Pastor, Priest,—great, even in 
so imperfect a sketch of his greatness. It but remains to 
write of him as a man, and then to tell the sweet, sad story 
of his last days on earth. Of him as a man, others shall 
speak :— 


“The true and primary object of the Tractarian Movement, as is usual 
with great motive powers, was out of sight. Having carried off, as 
a mere boy, the highest honors of the University, he had turned from 
the admiration that haunted his steps, and sought for a better and ho- 
lier satisfaction, in pastoral work in the country. Need I say that I 
am speaking of John Keble? The first time that I was in a room 
with him, was on occasion of my election to a Fellowship at Oriel, 
wha I was sent for into the tower, to shake hands with the Pro- 
vost and Fellows. . . . . I bore it till Keble took my hand, and 
then felt so abashed and unworthy of the honor done to me, that I 
seemed desirous of sinking into the ground. His had been the first 
name which I had heard spoken of with reverence rather than admi- 
tion, when I came up to Oxford. When, one day, I was walking in 
High street, with my dear and earliest friend, (John Bowden,) with 
what eagerness did he cry out “ There is Keble!” and with what awe 
did I look at him.” 


So much for Newman’s early impressions. Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge lays this immortal flower upon his grave :— 


“ Looking back through an intimacy unbroken, unchilled, for more 
than fifty-five years, he seems to me now to have been, at once, the 
simplest, humblest, and most loving-hearted man, and withal the holi- 
est and most zealous Christian, I have ever known.” 


And the Bishop of New York, fully endorsing Coleridge’s 
tribute, writes of him in these fitting and beautiful words* :— 


“ Whatever he did or said, he was ever the same gentle, saintly 
man of God, modest, simple as a child, full of delicacy and tender- 
ness, full of the deepest wisdom. The emanations cf his spirit have 
penetrated into the whole mind of the Church, with an influence which 
no human intelligence can measure. He has infused into our Christ- 
ian literature an element of spiritual life and beauty, which will aug- 
ment its power for good, through all coming ages.” 





*It is greatly to be hoped, that Bishop Potter's welcome suggestion of an Amer- 
ican monument to Keble, may not miscarry from any narrow views of nationality. 
Any memorial in America will be little and unworthy of us and of him. And the 
spirit of the Bishop’s Pastoral, like the subject, is not national, but of the Church, 
and therefore Catholic. Why not one or more American Scholarships in the Ox- 
ford College, which is to be Keble’s English memorial? 
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Many other such tributes there are, which cannot find room 
here. Indeed, much that one longs and ought to say is 
crowded out, from even so long an Article as this. His prose 
writings defy specimen selections. They are all very valuable ; 
‘both volumes of his Sermons, “the Academical,” and the 
“*¢ Plain Sermons ;” his edition of Hooker, and his life of Bishop 
Wilson. We wish that his Preface to the “‘ Sermons Academ- 
‘ical and Occasional,” could be reprinted as a Tract,—for it is 
a striking antidote, upon plain and popular grounds, against 
the claims of Rome. His Tract on Eucharistic Adoration, 
with its marvellous combination of devoutness and learning, 
is equally impossible to select from, or to describe. And we 
must pass on to his death and his burial. Mr. Keble died at 
Bournemouth, after a week’s illness, “‘ when the Thursday of 
the Holy Communion was just one hour old.” The summons 
was sudden to all but himself. He had been worn with anxi- 
ety and watching, and with the fear of impending bereave- 
ment, in the death of his beloved wife. And so, his weary 
frame sank gently, under God’s hand of release, on the twenty- 


ninth of March, and in the seventy-fourth year of his age :— 


“¢ Ah Domini quam dulce in pectore consopiri:—’ 
En tibi nunc ipsi contigit ista quies.””* 

His last illness, which was brief, was attended with delirium, 
‘and we know of no more characteristic trait, than that afforded 
in one of these moments of mental wandering ; nothing which 
‘more exhibits the Catholicity of his desires, and the humility 
‘which distinguished him. At one time, he imagined himself 
taking part in a conference for the re-establishment of the 
-broken unity of the Church, and he was heard to say, and they 
were almost his last intelligible words,— 


“For myself, I could thankfully use any Office which might be pre- 
‘scribed by the whole Church, if I be thought worthy.” 


This was on Maundy Thursday, the day of the dear Lord’s 
Prayer, that His disciples might be One, in the Unity of the 
ever Blessed Trinity. In such heart, this holy man passed 





*J. E. B., in the “ Guardian,” 
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from his toils on earth, to enter upon his prayers in Paradise 
for a restored Unity of Christendom. And his example shall 
encourage us to strive and hope and pray. And so “he fell on 
sleep >” 
* * «Calmly asleep, and who would seek 
To wake thee to keep fresh vigil here? 


Forever closed thy twilight Holy Week, 
Forever burst in blaze thy Christian year.” 


It is a fitting and a beautiful thing, that he, who had so fully 
kept the Commemoration of His Master’s Passion and Death, 
should “ die with Christ,” in the midst of the Holy and awful 
Week ; and so be laid at rest, among the glorious resurrection 
hopes and thoughts of Easter-tide.* 

On Friday in Easter week, April 6th, he was laid in his 
grave, close under his own Church spire, which was bathed 
in the Spring sunshine. The violets and primroses were fresh 
and fragrant in the fields. All nature had the resurrection 
looks and tokens of butterflies and buds and opening flowers. 
His own version of the twenty third Psalm, spoke with un- 
wonted fitness, from the choir :-— 

“My shepherd is the Lord; I know 
No care or craving need: 


He lays me where the green herbs grow, 
Along the quiet mead. 





* Though not forming a part of the day’s Offices, the arrival and reception of the 
remains, between nine and ten on Thursday evening, was oue of the most touching 
scenes throughout. The near friends and relatives, who were already arrived at 
Hursley, proceeded on foot, as the hour of arrival approached, to meet the body, 
and attended it from the entrance to the village, to the vicarage door. Assoon as 
the hearse entered the village, the Church beils sent forth a muffled peal, changing 
toa single knell, as the simple cortege passed the east end of the Church to the 
vicarage gate. The night was somewhat dark, and the dim outline of the hearse, 
the silently moving figures of the attendant friends and groups of parishioners 
who were awaiting the arrival, the muffled bells, and, above all, the thought of 
who it was, for the last time, entering his parish to his home, rendered the whole 
scene one of most deep and touching interest. The Church officials, and some 
members of the choir, received and bore the coffin into the vicarage, between a 
double line of friends and mourners, All was conducted as quietly and privately 
as possible; and with full hearts the bystanders silently dispersed for the night, 
casting often a thoughtful glance at the glimmering lights from the vicarage— 
telling where lay, in its last earthly rest, the well-known form that had been to ev- 
ery Churchman the light, and life, and point of his memories and mind-pictures of 
Hursley. 
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O naught but love and mercy wait 
Through all my life on me, 

And I, within my Father’s gate, 
For long bright years shall be.” 


At the eight o’clock Service, the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated :— 


“the celebrant being the present curate of Hursley, Mr. Richards. 
That Celebration will endure as long as life, in the memories and 
among the most precious recollections of all who were happy enough 
to be present. It seemed as though, combined with the chiefest act 
of worship and communion, there were also a solemn farewell of the 
dearly loved priest and friend, who lay before the Altar; each communi- 
cant having vo pass the coffin in approaching and returning from Com- 
munion. No words could express what must have been the deep 
emotion of many a heart, at that instant of near and last approach on 
earth to one so known and loved, and valued—the momentary pause, 
the intense, earnest look, as though penetrating the coffin to the 
peaceful face beneath, told, sometimes. of the strong feeling which 
stirred the heart within. After Celebration, the coffin remained in the 
choir, attended and visited from time to time by the mourners and friends 
of the deceased. Before 11.30, the hour of Matins, the Church was 
thronged; fresh arrivals from a distance had taken place, and the pa- 
rishioners flocked in numbers to testify their love, respect, and grief. 
At 11.30 a procession—consisting of the choir, officiating priests, and 
pall-bearers, vested in surplices, the chief mourners, and a long train 
of friends invited to join their number—left the vicarage, and entered 
the Church by the western door. The choir having taken their 
places, and the pall-bearers being stationed on either side of the coffin, 
Matins commenced. ‘The Service was choral, with suitable hymns. 
The Psalms for the day were full of singularly and touchingly appro- 
priate passages. After Matins, the Litany was sung, and a hymn fol- 
lowed, leading to the remaining portion of the Burial Office. Both 
Psalms were chanted to the 2d tone; and after the lesson, the body 
was borne from the Chancel, preceded by the priests and choir, chant- 
ing the De Profundis, attended by the pall-bearers, and followed by 
the train of mourners, to the grave, situated at the south-west corner 
of the Church-yard, close to the vicarage gate, and adjoining the bu- 
rial-ground of Sir W. Heathcote.” 


Chief among the many mourners present, was his life-long 
heart-friend, Dr. Pusey. And the Christian sorrow that wept 
about that grave, poured forth from the hearts of little chil- 
dren, and the plain villagers, and the wisest and best of Eng- 
land’s Priests and statesmen and people. “ In Jesu obdormi- 
vit,” was the simple legend on the oak coffin, which held all 
that earth can hold of this good man, immortal now in his 
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mortality. May the good Lord make him joyful with glory, 
and let him rejoice in his bed. ' 

Another’s* words, sweet as through struck from the harp 
which hangs upon the willows of our weeping over Keble’s 
grave, shall close this loving, though unworthy, tribute to an 
honored and beloved name :— 


“Tn slow procession, one by one, 
The mourners to thy grave are gone, 
Bearing their chaplets. I, the last, 
Here on thy mound my offering cast. 
Nor, slight and simple though it be, 
Is it for that disdained by thee. 
Lowly, methinks, may be the line, 
Which speaks of lowliuess like thine. 


For thou wert lowly, though thy place, 
As far as eye of man may trace, 
Where mortal gaze enraptured faints, 
Is high among the highest saints ; 
Though it was thine, undazed to climb 
The cloud-girt peaks of song sublime, 
Yet thou wert lowly, as the flower 
That folds itself when tempests lower. 


I may not call thee friend. My hand 
Met thine but once; yet they, who stand 
Remotest, hail and bless the star 

Which guides them onward from afar ; 
Let thousand others, as they may, 

Extol the glory of its ray ; 

I, here the while on bended knee, 

Give thanks for what it is to me. 


In youth, beside the cloistered walls, 
Where the gay sunlight softened falls ; 
In manhood, where sweet nameless rills 
Wander among the western hills; 

In work or rest; in joy or wo; 

In peri! from the viewless foe ; 

The heavenly music of thy lay 

Wove its bright spell around my way. 


O Poet, whose seraphic lyre 
Ne’er quivered to a base desire, 
Nor to the wild discordant cry 
Of passion’s frantic ecstasy ; 


*1I. G.S., Tedstone Delamere, from the “ Guardian” of May 2d. 
VOL, XVIII. 32* 
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But ever shed abroad a sense 

Of truth and peace and innocence, 
Training the restless heart to twine 
Its tendrils round the life divine ;— 


O Sage, whose wisdom, calm and clear, 
Whispered to all who paused to hear, 

“ On through the glimmering twilight grey, 
Onward where duty points the way ;” 
Still to thy Church and country true, 
Nor veering as the breezes blew, 

By patience schooled to lead,—for they 
Can best command who best obey ;— 


O Christian, not austerely good, 

Nor soured by Pharisaic mood, 

Stern to thyself, to others mild, 

With children sportive as a child ; 
Abhorring sin, yet not the less 
Compassionating sin’s distress ; 
Taught by the Cross what wonders lie 
In love’s mysterious harmony ;— 


The May-thorn dons her bridal wreath, 
May-winds their freshening odors breathe ; 
Thrilled with new life, all things upraise 
Their swelling symphony of praise :— 
We miss the voice, from which to learn 
How best to welcome Spring’s return ; 
But who shall say what strains arise 
Amid the choirs of Paradise ? 


[Oct., 
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Art. II—CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


(1.) Winkle’s Architectural and Picturesque Illustrations of 
the Cathedral Churches of England and Wales. London. 
1836. 


(2.) London ; An Historical and Topographical Account of 
the British Metropolis. By Charles Knight. London. 1851. 


(3.) British Almanac and Companion. <Art.—Public Im- 
provements, 1850 to 1865. London. 


Ir has been set down among artists and builders as a 
maxim,—one established by all previous history,—that the 
Architecture of any age or country must always be an expres- 
sion of the power, civilization, religion and culture of the peo- 
ple by whom it was erected ; that the ‘dark-red colonnades,’ 


roofless temples, and massive Pyramids of Egypt, are as indic- 
ative of the character, manners and location of those who 
reared them, as the more delicate, cognate and sharply cut 
edifices of Athens or of Rome. These indications are, of 
course, to be construed with some latitude. We cannot expect, 
from a mere inspection of the artistic developments of an 
unknown people, to deduce exactly what may have been their 
civil polity or religious culture; yet there will always be found 
among them some certain traces, from which may be filled up 
a tolerably clear outline of the social fabric to which they 
belonged. In the instance quoted, we would infer, from the 
great masses of the Egyptian structures, that the government 
was despotic, and the people slaves. The square-based Pyra- 
mids, intimate of Geometry and Mysticism, and its vegetable 
and serpentine gods, presuppose a country of wide plains and 
asingle fertilizing river. Such would probably be a critical 
judgment, ‘without the aid of history. And, reversing the 
problem, we might suppose that if Plato or Pythagoras were 
to revisit our world as it is now, with the knowledge only of 
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the times in which they lived, they would, on entering a Christ- 
ian Church, pronounce it to be the temple of an unknown 
god. That god whom some of the philosophers of their age 
had ‘ ignorantly worshipped.’ 

Now if the maxim we have quoted be true in a practical 
sense, and any one were to ask, to what particular stage of 
civil polity or moral and religious development the Architec- 
ture, which we see every day rising about us, would be referred 
by any unbiased critic of future times, who should have 
nothing else left to judge from, the question seems not suscep- 
tible of a very ready answer. The main features of all our 
buildings, particularly such as are meant for public purposes, 
are, essentially, copies from structures executed many centuries 
ago. Every new house has had its type and pattern in times 
more or less remote, and all our art of this kind seems merely 
imitative, an exemplification of the hopeless wisdom of the 
preacher, that ‘there is nothing new under the sun.’ One 
would gave thought, in a country like ours, peopled out of a 
general muster of all the nations of the earth, that the pur- 
pose for which any house had been built, the character of the 
climate, and the habits and modes of living of the citizens, 
must have tended as primary conditions to modify the style of 
building, and thus, by adaptation, to produce a peculiar, origi- 
nal and American Architecture. These conditions have, 
undoubtedly, had some influence ; but, hitherto, the effect has 
been only to introduce a more composite, and, if the expres- 
sion be allowable, servile order of construction. So that if our 
hypothetical critic of future times should ever be called upon 
for an opinion, he would be puzzled to decide whether the edi- 
fices of our day belonged to the era of steam, telegraphs, and 
paper money, or to those of Constantine or William the Con- 
queror. By the way, we hold it a great mistake that, among 
the many emblematic devices which fill the tympana of our 
public buildings, none has as yet been elaborated as represent- 
ing these great moving powers of modern civilization ; that 
we have not made some part of a steamer, a locomotive, or a 
printing press classic, as the seal and cypher of these govern- 
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ing forces of our present world. We refer, of course, to edi- 
fices erected for civil and economical uses. 

This composite or imitated style of building is found in all 
the Church Architecture of the present day ; which, whether 
it be called Early, or Medieval, Vernacular, or Decorated, or 
Eclectic, is all Gothic, of some age or other ; moulded after 
the same primitive pattern, and differing only in dimension 
and material. The name given to this style of Architecture, 
the Pointed or Gothic, seems by no means correctly derived 
from its early uses and history. It began with the Christian 
Church, was first used in religious foundations, and might 
much more appropriately be termed Christian than Gothic. 
Indeed, we have sometimes thought that those writers who 
treat of the truth of the Christian Doctrine and the evidences 
of its Divine origin, might derive corroborative arguments from 
a critical study of the construction and ornature of the first 
Christian Churches, particularly those of them which belong 
to the era between the sixth and tenth centuries. To us, the 
style has always seemed as springing from and a fitting expo- 
nent of the true Faith then first given to the world. At any 
rate, the manner was entirely original, and not allied to any of 
the modes of construction then practiced. We quite agree 
with the principal architects of our day, who assert that this 
manner, improperly called Gothic, is peculiarly fitted for all 
religious edifices ; the secret of which is simply this, that it 
was originally designed and elaborated for this very purpose, 
by men of true faith and fervent piety ; for which reason 
many of its noblest specimens will always remain the outward 
creation and expression of these two superhuman agencies. 
To be sensible of its peculiar characteristics, we should trans- 
port ourselves, in fancy, back to the time of its origin, and 
become a little familiar with its history. 

No one who has compared a Grecian or even a Roman Tem- 
ple, whether of an earlier or later period, with a Christian 
Church, can have failed to notice the great difference, or rather 
contrast between the Architecture of the two buildings. In 
the one, the pagan edifice, the walls are plain, almost without 
windows ; relieved on the exterior only by pilasters and the 
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projection of cornice and architrave ; while the surrounding 
colonnade or peristyle limits the space which can be used, 
either by the audience or ministers, in any public act. The 
emblems and statuary are all that indicate the uses of the 
building. The entrances are low and rectilineal, and the inte- 
rior dark and mysterious. The part of the building designed 
for concourse or meetings of the people, is confined to the por- 
ticoes, as if its public use was from without and not within. 
Such are the distinguishing features of all those Temples, 
even after the round Roman arch, at first used only in bridge 
and gallery, had gradually developed itself into the dome, and 
given birth to a new order of building, the last manifestation 
of Roman greatness. 

Now, in comparing such a Temple with a Christian Church, 
we become at once aware of a different purpose in the builder ; 
a purpose to enliven and enlighten both the exterior and inte- 
rior of the edifice ; leading our thoughts from Altar, Ritual 
and Ceremony below, up through clustering columns and leafy 
tracery, as they widen gradually into the vaulted and ample 
roof ; and thence, higher still, where tall spire and frequent 
pinnacle point evermore upward on the road to heaven. This 
character belongs even to the simplest and smallest of the 
early Churches. The pointed window, steep roof, slender pil- 
lar, with its light, springing aroh, are present in all of them ; 
unmistakable indices of the pure, humble and upward-bound 
faith of the worshipper below. It is worthy of notice, that 
this pointed.and lance-form Architecture, which prevails in all 
the religious foundations in Western Europe, is of an entirely 
different pattern from that which obtained in Rome, at the 
downfall of the Western Empire. It is therefore not a copy, 
or continuation, but decidedly Christian and original. In the 
style of the decaying Empire, the dome or cupola had become 
a principal feature, and was adopted in the early Churches 
throughout Italy, still distinguishing them from their kindred 
edifices of the West, which are all Gothic. A quality of this 
later Architecture, which commends it to modern use, and 
peculiarly fits it for religious purposes, is, that it admits of 
almost unlimited extension. We may observe, that although 
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many of the larger Churches had been originally founded in 
the form of a Cross, with nave, transept and aisles, yet in 
many of them the primitive structures were afterwards much 
enlarged by succeeding princes and patrons: one adding a 
chapel ; another, a porch ; a third, cloisters or a chapter house ; 
each succeeding patron aiming to rival or excel the work of his 
predecessor. Still in such cases the symmetry has been rarely 
lost or spoiled by incongruity of design, or imperfect or over- 
wrought execution. The additions seem only to increase the 
number of changeful shapes, which the structure presents 
when viewed from different points without, and no more vio- 
late the unity of the whole, than an additional crystal of the 
same family and formation can impair the agreement and 
beauty of a well set group of brilliants. 

There is a circumstance in relation to these earlier struc- 
tures, which we know not whether to attribute to the low esti- 
mation in which all mechanical labor was then held, or to the 
purer life and simpler faith of the laborers themselves. It is 
this, that in nearly all of the older and most elaborate of them, 
the name of the architect has no where been preserved, either 
in the annals of the Churches themselves or in contemporary 
history. The ashes of Sir Christopher Wren (he was a lay- 
man, and lived at a later period,) do indeed repose under the 
dome of St. Paul, which he planned and builded ; but in most 
of the other Cathedral Churches of England, though we know 
the names of the modern artists who may have repaired or 
restored the decayed portions of these venerable structures, 
there is no mention made of those by whom they were origin- 
ally designed. During the Middle Ages, the upper Orders of 
the Clergy seem to have been skilful in this department of 
Art ; so much so, that they were often employed in civil con- 
structions. In the year 1073,* Gundulph, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, was appointed to repair and reconstruct certain portions of 
the Tower of London. It is even conjectured, that the build- 
ing known now as the White Tower, and which constitutes the 
main strength of the fortress, was erected at that time by this 





*London. By Charles Knight, Article, Tower. 
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active Prelate. On this point, however, our information is 
quite vague and imperfect, The early chroniclers give no reli- 
able information, either as to the time of founding this most 
ancient of the State prisons of England, or the successive and 
important changes which it has since undergone. We know 
that it was originally at the point of debarcation, and that the 
first site has been gradually encroached upon by the river, 
undermining the outworks, and rendering necessary more mas- 
sive and stable foundations ; but the stages, by which it has 
arrived at its present proportions, are no where indicated. 

If we know little of the dates and builders of these famous 
forts and temples, we know still less of the means and imple- 
ments which were used in their construction. Our modern 
critics will be much exercised about a Patagonian axe or an 
Aztec water-pitcher, but they give us no idea of what kind of 
tool it was that cut the lace-like decoration of York or Litch- 
field, or what sort of tackle was used to place the cope-stone 
on Salisbury. No critic has plagued himself to find working 
drawings for the low groined arches of the crypt, or centerings 
for the lofty intersections of the nave ; or discovered whether 
the plans were first modelled in clay or in plaster ; or drawn 
out and specified on illuminated manuscripts. All we know is, 
that the Clergy of those days were both masters and work- 
men ; and that the fame of the individual architect, he may 
have been Abbot or novice, has been lost in that of the broth- 
erhood to which he belonged. Even the Church records are 
silent in such matters. The ecclesiastics have left us no draw- 
ings where cowled or tonsured heads might be seen turning 
volutes or pointing trefoils, The wedge, chisel, mallet and 
lever of those days are less known than the sword, lance and 
armor of the knights and nobles, whose monuments they deco- 
rated. 

We cannot deem it a mere devout hallucination, to suppose 
that the fame-refusing disinterestedness of these Christian arti- 
sans may have contributed to the more perfect adaptation of 
their labors, and a more effectual consecration of them, as 
exemplars for future times. These grand old piles have prob- 
ably as great an effect upon the religious tendencies of the age 
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in which we live, as they had in the age in which they were 
builded. For, whether we regard the ample spaces covered by 
the original sites, the persistent devotion with which the first 
houses were edified and embellished, or the studied and careful 
arrangement of the detail, they seem nothing less than inspired 
and miraculous acts of faith ; offerings made by Christians of 
a belief stronger and more original than our own, and, com- 
pared with which, all later works of similar purpose become 
slight and diminutive. When to all this is added the reflec- 
tion, that they were planned and executed in an age when the 
mechanical arts were yet in their infancy, and the artifices 
which aid invention and lighten labor were but little known 
or appreciated, the magnificence of the result becomes still 
more wonderful. The faith and piety of the builders, if mea- 
sured by their works, must have been immeasurably greater 
than our own. We wish that Christians of our own day, of 
great wealth, whose private residences are built and adorned 
without regard to cost, would simply ponder this fact. It has 
its meaning, for them. And, if our admiration be at first 
awakened by the large and lofty dimensions of these build- 
ings, it suffers no diminution, when we contemplate either the 
number or the quality of the decorations. The skill of the 
architect has been equally displayed in the extent and arrange- 
ment of his spaces, and the delicacy and finish with which he 
has filled them. He seems, at first and last, to have taken 
nature as his model, And, as it is thought the original idea 
of a Gothic Cathedral may have come from viewing the stately 
trunks and interlaced branches of a forest walk, so the decora- 
tions seem also to have been derived from the multitudinous 
foliage. Even the choral properties and resonances of the 
long-drawn aisles, may have been first studied by listening to 
breezy matins or vespers in the natural wood, ‘The connec- 
tion is finely painted in the following lines :— 


“But high in ampitheatre above, 
His arms the everlasting Aloes threw; 
Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove, 
As if by instinct, living spirit grew, 
VOL, XVIII, 33 
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Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue: 
And now suspended was the pleasing din: 
Now from a murmur soft it swelled anew, 
Like the first note of organ, heard within 
Cathedral aisles ere yet the symphony begin.”* 


At any rate, the Christian-Gothic architect did not stint 
‘himself in drawing from natural sources ; nor, like the Greek, 
adopt only the favorite plants, the acanthus or laurel. He 
made free with flower and leaf, wherever he found it. This 
exuberance of floral ornature is noticed by Scott, in his descrip- 
tion of Melrose :— 


“ Now slow and faint, he led the way, 
Where, cloistered round, the garden lay ; 
The pillared arches were over their head, 
And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 
Spreading herbs, and flow’rets bright, 
Glistened with the dews of night, 
Nor herb, nor flow’ret, glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloistered arches as fair.’’t 


The Scottish builders, in particular, were not content to 
copy the classic or grotesque plants of other lands, but sculp- 
tured the native growth of their own forest and field, making 
the walls herbals of the adjacent region. So that if, in the 
slow progress of time, or by some convulsion of nature, these 
mighty structures should be overturned and buried, to be 
reopened and exposed to view, after the lapse of many centu- 
ries, by men of a more recent civilization, the plants and bot- 
any of the primitive time might be again studied from these 
stone carvings as from a written volume. Nor did the pious 
architects confine themselves to copies from the floral kingdom. 
The ‘corbels grotesque and grim’ were ofttimes carved to 
represent the heads of animals of the field or chase, while 
other projecting points terminated in human figures wearing 
the costume of the time. We are fain to think that much of 
the imagery which filled the niches and ‘coins of vantage’ 
inside and out of these old Churches, amounting, in some of 
them, to many hundreds, were not so much intended as apoth- 
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eoses of the saints and heroes whose names they bore, as to 
enliven and people these vast enclosures with objects of human 
form and mould, thus infusing into the inanimate masses both 
intelligence and expression. They were placed just as land- 
scape painters introduce into their pictures groups of men or of 
cattle, either to indicate the time or place of the scene they 
are representing, or to make it more lively and real. 

One cannot fail to admit the sacred influences which belong 
to these earlier temples, when we see by what different classes 
of mind and temperament they have been recognized. Milton 
was a Protestant and an image breaker; and yet, we all 
remember the lines,— 


“ But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full voiced quire below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star the heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that drinks the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’’* 


The philosophic Bishop of Cloyne displays the same kind 
of feeling, but in another vein. He says :— 


“The Divine order and economy of the one” (the Christian reli- 
gion) “seems to be emblematically set forth by the just, plain and 
majestic Architecture of the other; and, as the one consists of a vari- 
ety of parts united in the same regular design, according to the truest 
art and most exact proportion, so the other contains a decent subor- 
dination of members, various sacred institutions, sublime doctrines, 
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and solid precepts of morality digested into the same design, and with 
an admirable concurrence tending to the same end,—the happiness 
and exaltation of human nature.’’* 


There is more head than heart in this last, but both influ- 
ences are happily blended in the following extracts from our 
own Hawthorne.t He is describing his visits to two of the 
most renowned of the English Churches. 


“1 know not what rank the Cathedral of Litchfield holds among its 
sister edifices in England, as a piece of magnificent Architecture. Ex- 
cept that of Chester (the grim and simple Nave of which stands yet 
unrivalled in my memory,) and one or two small ones in North Wales, 
hardly worth the name of Cathedrals, it was the first that I had seen. 
To my uninstructed vision it seemed the object best worth gazing at 
in the whole world; and now after beholding a great many more, 
I remember it with less prodigal admiration, only because others 
are as magnificent as itself. The traces remaining in my memory, 
represent it as airy rather than massive. A multitude of beautiful 
shapes appeared to be comprehended within its single outline. It was 
a kind of kaleidoscopic mystery, so rich a variety of aspects did it 
assume from each altered point of view, through the presentation of 
a different face and the re-arrangement of its peaks and pinnacles, and 
the three battlemented towers, with the spires which shot heaven- 
ward from all three, but one loftier than its fellows. Thus it 
impressed you at every change, as a newly created structure of the 
passing moment, in which yet you lovingly recognized the half van- 
ished structure of the instant before, and felt moreover a joyful faith 
in the indestructible existence of the cloud-like vicissitude. A Gothic 
Cathedral is surely the most wonderful work which mortal man has 
yet achieved, so vast, so intricate and so profoundly simple, with 
such strange, delightful recesses in its grand figure, so difficult to 
comprehend within one idea, and yet all so consonant that it ulti- 
mately draws the beholder and his universe into its harmony. It is 
the only thing in the world that is vast enough and rich enough. 

“ Not that I felt or was worthy to feel an unmingled enjoyment in 
gazing at the wonder. I could not elevate myself to its spiritual 
height, any more than I could have climbed from the ground to one 
of its pinnacles. Ascending but a little way, I continually fell back, 
and lay in a kind of despair, conscious that a flood of uncomprehended 
beauty was pouring down upon me, of which I could only appropriate 
the minutest portion. After a hundred years, incalculably as my 
higher sympathies might be invigorated by so divine an employment, 
I should still be a gazer from below, and at an awful distance, as yet 
remotely excluded from the interior sympathy. But it was something 
gained, even to have the painful sense of my own limitations, and that 
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half-smothered yearning to soar beyond them. The Cathedral showed 
me how earthly I was, but yet whispered deeply of immortality.” 


In the same vein of feeling he relates his visit to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 


“On a Sunday afternoon I passed through a side entrance in the 
time blackened wall of a place of worship, and found myself among a 
congregation assembled in one of the transepts and the immediately 
contiguous portion of the Nave. It was a vast old edifice, spacious 
enough, within the extent of its pillared roof, to accommodate the- 
whole of church-going London, and with a far wider and loftier con- 
cave than any human power of lungs could fill with audible prayer. 
Oaken benches were arranged in the transept, on one of which I seated 
myself, and joined, as well as I knew hew, in the sacred business that 
was going forward. But when it came to the sermon, the voice of 
the preacher was puny and so were his thoughts, and both seemed: 
impertinent at such a time and place, where he and all of us were 
bodily included within a sublime act of religion, which could be. seen 
above and around us and felt beneath our feet. The structure itself 
was the Worship of the devout men of long ago, miraculously pre- 
served in stone, without losing an atom of its fragrance and fervor; 
it was a kind of anthem-strain, that had been sung and poured out of 
the organ in centuries gone by, and, being so grand and sweet, the 
Divine benevolence had willed it to be prolonged for the behoof of 
auditors unborn. I therefore came to the conclusion, that in my indi- 
vidual case it would be better and more reverent to let my eyes wan- 
der about the edifice, than to fasten them and my thoughts on the evi- 
déntly uninspired mortal who was venturing,—and felt it no venture at 
all,—to speak here above his breath.” 


When we intimated that a proper study of the Architecture: 
of our early Churches might be found to afford corroborative 
evidence of the truth of the Christian Faith, we did not mean: 
to propose a metaphysical analogy, like that of Berkeley, or to 
recommend an unbounded indulgence in the more devout and 
kindly worshippings of Milton or of Hawthorne. Neither 
would we look for new commentaries, or expect to discover 
hidden meanings in the multitudinous interlacings of these 
roomy sanctuaries ; but would stint ourselves to a simple appli- 
cation of the old maxim, that all beautiful appearances, which 
are not delusions of the Devil, must have a basis of truth, and 
that every fair exterior should be taken as good testimony of a 
healthy and sincere state within. If, therefore, the Grecian 
Temple with its plain walls, even-spaced colonnade, and nar- 
VOL, XVIII, 33* 
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row portico, can be held as an index of the imperfect and phi- 
losophic religion of that early people, how much higher and 
better founded must that Religion be which has its expression 
in the beautiful and varied combinations of the first Christian 
Churches ! 

The argument on this side is much strengthened by the 
reflection, that the most perfect specimens of this style of 
building belong to an early period, when the Church still 
retained much of its original purity, was the strong hold of 
piety as well as learning, and the vices and misrule of the 
Clergy belonged rather to the age in which they lived, than 
to the corruption of the Order. The age of grand and beau- 
tiful Churches preceded but a little that of exquisite and 
superhuman paintings. Michael Angelo and Raphael were 
contemporaries. And in some instances, as in that of Angelo 
and Rubens, a mastery of both: Arts was united in the same 
person. So that we may regard the works of both species, 
the life-like tableaux which represent the principal acts of 
the Christian history, and the glorious shrines prepared to 
receive them, as alike products of a peculiar inspiration, which 
subsequent ages have imitated, but have never been able to excel. 
It cannot therefore be thought either fanciful or overween- 
ing, considering the originality of this Christian-Gothic Archi- 
tecture, its simplicity and great beauty, the era of its intro- 
duction, and the great length of time for which it has already 
served as a standard and model for religious structures, if we 
set all these circumstances conjointly as strong corroborative 
evidence of the truth of that Religious Faith, of which it has so 
long formed the most appropriate shrines. 

We may take it as another evidence of the peculiar fitness 
of this style of building for religious purposes, when we notice 
by what easy and natural approaches it was reéstablished after 
the great overthrow at the Reformation. Immediately follow- 
ing this great change, there came a time in which all Forms, 
Rites, and Ceremonies, were abrogated. Churches were called 
steeple-houses, and Priests steeple-men. The Communion 
Tables were placed, unrailed, in the middle of the Churches. 
Prayers and Sermons were amalgamated in a generic exercise 
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called “ holding forth.” At this period, men ceased to regard 
any place of Worship as the House of God, to be adorned and 
decorated in His honor ; but held it merely as a place fitted 
for the convenient assemblage of the people. The Churches 
built about this time we may suppose to have been sordid edi- 
fices, in which all ornament was to be studiously avoided. 
But such misshapen crudities could not long be tolerated 
among the ruins of the stately edifices which had preceded 
them. And, it must be remembered, that even during the fury 
of the Reformation, and where it was most violent, but few of 
the religious houses had been entirely demolished. Fonts had 
been broken, monuments defaced, and statuary overturned ; 
but the walls and towers had generally been left standing. 
They had been strongly built ; the arts of making gun-powder 
and using it for mining, by which they could have been more 
readily overthrown, were of recent date. And it is also prob- 
able that the precincts, however they may have been contami- 
nated in later days by the evil practices of a corrupt clergy, 
had still enough of pious and national memories clustering 
about them to preserve them from utter destruction. When, 
therefore, Churches began to be built or restored, the old forms 
would naturally recur and be adopted. Some exterior indica- 
tion would be acknowledged necessary of the sacred uses for 
which the buildings were intended. The solemn toll, or plain- 
tive chiding of the bell would be remembered and sorely 
missed ; and, by degrees, belfries would begin to bud out from 
the roof-tree, to receive the ancient monitor, Soon, we may 
conceive a tower and brooch spire to have been added to the 
front, and this would ere long increase in altitude, and resume 
its old function and dignity. Indeed, the spire, as it had been 
the first, so for a long time it continued to be the only distin- 
guishing feature of Ecclesiastical building. 

We are sometimes inclined to regard the spire as derived in 
a direct line from the ancient obelisk or gnomon, and to have 
had originally the same use and purpose ; that is, to indicate, 
by its shadow on certain parts of the adjacent precinct, both 
the season of the year and the hour of the day; so that the 
times of Festival or of Daily Devotion might be certainly 
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announced from the bell in the neighboring turret. In the 
earlier times,—when watches as yet were none, clocks scarce, 
and dials a sign of witchcraft,—this was an important func- 
tion, which thgre was no other means of performing. In some 
of the old Churches there are to be found loop-holes contrived 
in the tower, through which a beam of the sun falling on the 
floor, marks the hour of high noon. And Scott, in relating 
the circumstances attending the burial of his great name-sake, 
whose reputation for magic was nearly as great as his own, 
assigns another use to the shadows on consecrated ground. 


“T buried him on Saint Michael’s night, 
When the bell tolled.one, and the moon was bright, 
And I dug his chamber among the dead, 
Where the floor of the chancel was stained red, 
That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave.’’* 


Whatever may have been its original use, the effect of a 
spire well conditioned and well proportioned, and in agreement 
with the main body of the building, is to relieve the heavy 
masses of the roof and connect them with the upper air, giv- 
ing the whole structure a presentment and expression, Over 
a large city, they break and diversify what painters call the 
sky-hue ; and to this end they should be of various shapes and 
proportions, according to the sites which they occupy. A 
sameness, especially where they are numerous, gives the resem- 

‘blance of a forest of masts, or an ill-painted battle-piece, where 
all the pikes and partizans have their points projecting upward. 
The expression they give to the upper outline of a great city, 
is well seen in looking at New York from Weehawken, where 
one can peruse the great mart at leisure, and have an accurate 
precognition of its extent and details. From this point, the 
fiue spire of Old Trinity is seen projected upon the water 
between Governor’s. Island and Brooklyn Heights ; and the 
lower end of the city, the Battery part of it, resembles some 
huge living monster, thrusting out its head into the ample 
Bay. As we turn gradually northward, successive pageants 
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unroll themselves, like banners marshalling the divisions of 
an immense army, all intimating progress, and the hopeful 
motto of the State, “‘ Excelsior.” We have gazed on this pic- 
ture long ago, when its details were more-comprehensible than 
at present ; but, even now, the march of improvement has not 
trodden down much of its original beauty, and it can still 
charm the eye, and is more rife with historic memories, than 
when duels were fought under the shade of the Palisades, or 
Halleck had musing rambles among the rocks above, 

The next advance from the plain, right-lined Meeting 
Houses, such as were adopted by the Independents and Puri- 
tans, was the high-pointed window, with its buttresses and 
shafts. This is a main characteristic of the Gothic, or, as we 
would call it, the Christian Architecture. In the Pagan tem- 
ples, as we said before, the principal public use seems to have 
been on the outside of the building, and not within. The inte- 
rior was for the oracle and its ministers. The worshippers 
stood afar off. Hence their colonnades stood against plain 
walls, and the art of window-making was but little known or 
cultivated among them. Indeed it has but recently been much 
studied among ourselves, and it is painful to see in some of our 
principal buildings a fine portico, or the elaborate and perfect 
copy of some classic front, with the walls behind it broken 
into dark parallelograms, without any relief of exterior deco- 
ration, but farmed out into rectilineal spaces or alleys, as if for 
squaring the sunbeams which pass to the interior. The win- 
dow, on the contrary, is an essential part of a Christian Tem- 
ple, and its proper management demands both taste and skill. 
From it would soon spring the bowed and branchy roof, and all 
the other illimitable graces of this peculiar style of construc- 
tion. 

After the music, or, as Ben Johnson calls it, ‘the poetry of 
the steeple,’ would soon follow that of the organ, with ‘its 
necessary garniture of screen and choir. We may suppose 
that the interval between these two changes could be but brief. 
The objection to the introduction of instrumental music in 
Public Worship being scarce tenable, even by critics whose 
ears might chance to be as dull as those of Dr. Samuel John- 
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son, who, it is said, ‘scarce knew the bell of St. Clement’s from 
the organ.’ On returning to its place in the Church, the great 
regulator assumed a new shape, and was assimilated to the 
neighboring Architecture. For we believe it was not until after 
the Reformation, that the instrument took its present arrange- 
ment. Previous to that time, the stops and pipes had been set 
up in different chests, were called pairs, and must have been 
of quite moderate compass, and very common construction. 
When taken from the Churches, they had been sold to the 
vintners and hostelries ; and, in 1565, a pair taken from the 
Church at Lambeth brought only thirty shillings.* The pres- 
ent perfection in the instrument is the work of more modern 
artists, and it has now as sure an establishment among the sec- 
taries as among us. 

By such sure approaches the Christian, or as it is, we think, 
improperly called, the Gothic style of Church building, came 
again to be established, so that it is now and has been for 
many years, received as the style most consonant with our 
Faith and Ritual. This has often been asserted by modern 
artists, on merely rational grounds, grounds of fitness and con- 
venience. We have ventured to place it on a higher footing, 
viewing it as a solemn record and memorial of our Faith, in its 
most original form, and, as such, destined to be enduring. It is 
doubtless also a good omen, that this model is now very gen- 
erally followed by Christians of all denominations, leaving us 
the hope, that, as the exterior of our religious edifices assumes 
gradually an uniform shape and conformation, so a like union 
in dogma and ceremony may speedily follow. When this style 
began again to revive after the Reformation, there were of 
course many changes to be provided for. Much useless Ritual 
had been abolished. There was to be an end of Processions, 
Penances, and Pilgrimages. The Monasteries had become 
Manor-houses, and the Monks, millers, masons and gardeners. 
Less room was required for a simpler Worship, and the whole 
of the interior of a Church became technically divisible into 
two compartments, the Sacrarium and the Auditorium ; the 
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former appropriated to Prayer and the administration of the 
Sacraments, and the latter to be used for preaching and 
instructing the people. 

In England, as a consequence of this curtailment of Cere- 
mony and return to the purer and more primitive forms of 
Worship, the new Churches in which it was to be celebrated 
suffered some changes internally, and a corresponding dimi- 
nution of size. The Cathedrals and larger edifices, those in- 
tended for great Councils of the Church, or acts of State, were 
preserved, as nearly as could be, in their original condition. 
Their influence in the present age is mainly as memorials of 
the past. But all newer buildings were governed by conditions 
more economical and utilitarian ; their dimension and inter- 
nal arrangement we may conceive to have been much influ- 
enced by the consequences of the great fire which consumed 
so much of London in 1666. To Sir Christopher Wren was 
confided the task of restoring the burnt district, and planning 
and rebuilding the Churches which had been destroyed ; and 
in doing this, he had an opportunity of presenting to the na- 
tion a very faultless model, in a most conspicuous location. 
All of the Churches which he built then, with one or two 
exceptions, are yet standing, and it is said that in all of them 
every part of the Service can be distinctly heard, from every 
part of the area within the doors. We have laid it down as a 
principle, that, in all Parish Churches, the capacity should be 
limited to that which can be filled by a human voice of ordi- 
nary strength and clearness. And as it had been found that a 
speaker of usual endowment in that respect can be heard only 
for fifty feet in front of him, and for about thirty feet laterally 
and behind, the resulting limit proper for such purposes would 
be eighty feet by sixty. The standard thus set up, and so long 
ago, has been indifferently well followed. +The average dimen- 
sions of English Churches now, as we have been able to find 
data for them, are nearly as follows :-— 


Without aisles, 94 feet by 66 feet. 
" With aisles, 104 “ by 71 “ 





* We have not Wren’s treatise at hand, and quote from memory. 
+ British Almanac and Companion, passim. 
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Our American Churches, so far as we know them, are still 
very nearly copies from those of the elder countries, and there 
has been but little innovation practised, either on the inside or 
the out. The old form of Desk and Pulpits, such as we see 
it represented in Hogarth’s prints, survived until very recently, 
and is, we believe, yet to be found in one or two of our most 
venerated sanctuaries. The modern substitute for it is gene- 
rally quite decorous and appropriate. We have now many 
beautiful Churches, upon which the wealth and taste of the 
communities to which they belong has been most munificently 
bestowed. And their principal defects, (of which also we must 
speak with great diffidence,) have arisen mainly from copying 
too closely the old models, and introducing adjuncts which, 
being useless, and sometimes symbolizing Medieval corruption 
and superstition, offend the eye, and have an air of fanciful 
redundance. For example, the American Churches are mostly 
built without aisles ; and therefore any pillared division be- 
tween them and the Nave, so characteristic of the larger 
structures of the olden time, becomes unnecessary, and serves 
only to break the sound and obstruct the view. Yet this fault 
is often committed, as it would seem, for display, though there 
can be no plainer exhibition of incapacity in a builder, than to 
place support where it is unnecessary. 

Among the changes which seem imminent at present, is the 
introduction of parti-colored material in the exterior of the 
buildings, and paint, gilding, and metallurgy within. This 
Polychromatic fashion has, within the last few years, made 
much progress in the older countries, and has at last got foot- 
ing in our own. Now we nothing doubt that the proper ap- 
plication of color is a legitimate and important part of the mys- 
tery of building ; but we should somewhat fear, lest in Church 
building, it might grow into gew-gaw and tinsel, and leave an 
impression of lightness and emptiness, which does not properly 
belong to such places. We have seen, in other countries, high 
Altars richly decorated with gold and jewels, and great display 
of artistic magnificence, but the effect has been to teach a lie 
instead of the truth, and to distract and dissipate the religious 
feeling, and to substitute, in the very highest place, the livery 
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of Mammon for that of God. We think that the proper effect 
of color, not only in Churches, but in all public buildings, des- 
tined for important purposes, is more aptly shown in the ar- 
rangement of the masses, than in the production of tiny con- 
trasts and reflections among the details. We hope, therefore, 
if this style is to be destined to any considerable progress, that 
it may be managed modestly and soberly, and not run into 
gaudy and frivolous ornament. 

Another impropriety, which is, we believe, peculiar to mod- 
ern times, is committed by dividing the Church into two sto- 
ries, of which the lower one contains the Lecture-room, and 
apartments for Secular purposes, while the Church proper 
occupies the floor above. This arrangement, even in large 
cities, where it may be excused for lack of ground room, is, 
to say the least of it, very sordid and unseemly. The cause of 
true Religion is best subserved by maintaining an exclusive 
and sacred character to the sanctuary ; and this is lost or much 
impaired when portions of the consecrated precinct are appro- 
priated to uses secular or common ; or, when any part of the 
Service is conducted in an inferior apartment, or under ground. 
Yet we have heard of Churches arranged with parlor, dormi- 
tory, bath-room, and other accessories for house-keeping, which 
to us seems gross impropriety. 

Another great and most inexcusable of all defects, not only 
in Churches, but in any building intended for public delibera- 
tion or debate, is to have them elaborated into bad hearing places, 
It is now well known that indistinctness is always due to rever- 
beration, and that a sound, once deflected, serves only to confuse. 
The laws which refer to all such accidents, are as well deter- 
mined as the laws of any other branch of Physics.* The’ artist 
who reformed the interior of Exeter Hall, so as to make it one of 
the best auditoriums in England, lays it down as a principle, 
that an apartment of any size and shape, may be so modified 
in its interior arrangement, as to prevent all commixture or 
vortices of sound, so that hearing is only modified by disiance 
from the speaker, but is otherwise equally distinct in all parts of 





* Dr. Reid, 
VOL, XVIII. 34 
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the enclosure. With such simple data, it would seem that the 
problem of making a perfect auditorium must be one of very 
easy solution ; and yet there are examples without number, 
and that in the highest places too, where this essential prop- 
erty has been entirely neglected. Nor are American Archi- 
tects the only sinners in this particular. When the new British 
Houses of Parliament were first completed, it was found that 
in the two principal Halls, those designed for the sittings of 
the Peers and the Commons, hearing was only practicable from 
certain parts and places. So gross was the defect in the Com- 
mons Hall, that the ceilings were altered immediately after the 
first session. 


As an instance of this defect in an English Church, we give 
the following English criticism ;—* 


“Here, all who occupy seats in the Nave can see and probably 
hear the preacher; out of the Nave, the chances are that either 
seeing or hearing will be impracticable. To test this, we visited the 
Church on three or four different Sundays, taking whatever seat the 
pew opener pleased. We were placed in the South aisle, and could 
see the preacher, but neither see nor hear anything that went on at 
the Reading-Desk or Altar: on the North side of the Chancel, and we 
could not hear a word of the Sermon or catch a glimpse of the 
preacher, except as he walked to the pulpit: in an odd nook near the 
vestry—on one hand the East wall, in front a pier of prodigious 
width—we could neither see the Clergyman, in Pulpit, Reading-Desk, 
or at the Communion-table, nor hear from either place anything more 
than a strange confusion of words, of which, now and then, a discon- 
nected one was comprehensible. Very like we were unfortunate in 
our placing, but it is the sort of church accommodation which too 
many a chance visitor finds, we fear, in modern churches. And it 
seems to us that it really deserves the serious consideration of those 
who are erecting churches in crowded localities, whether it is not giv- 
ing up too much to Mediavalism, when the best structures are so far 
from completely answering what we must consider their primary pur- 
pose. This church, for instance, proposes to ‘accommodate’ 1,240 

ersons; we seriously question whether it will really ‘accommodate,’ 
n the sense of enabling them both to hear and see, more than a 
thousand. 

« At the Surrey Hall, a congregation of 10,000 persons have been 
collected every Sunday morning for a considerable period, and, as 
any one may satisfy himself who will go, the whole of them can see 
and hear too. We are not, be it remarked, advocating a change of 
style. We believe that of any yet known, the Gothic is by far the 





* British Almanac and Companion, 1858, 
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most suitable for Ecclesiastical purposes; but we again urge the re- 
consideration of the Medieval form, which certainly was not any more 
than the internal arrangements contrived by its inventors, for the pur- 
pose to which it is now applied. Neither do we advocate churches of 
huge dimensions ; but we do ask that the building should correspond 
to its profession; whether built for 500 or for 5,000, it should provide 
profitable room for them. What we want to see, in short, is, not the 
increased following of the old examples, but that original develop- 
ment of them which shall produce a structure, grand, simple, and sol- 
emn in character, like the service for the celebration of which it is 
erected, and where, instead of nooks and corners, and huge sight and 
sound obstructing pillars, reared as though in mockery of the reality 
on which Medizvalists so pertinaciously insist, merely to support a 
light timber roof, all shall be fair and open, and where the results of 
the highest science of construction and acoustics shall be combined 
with our noblest attainments in art.” 


We will barely allude to another vicious manner of building, 
which is getting much in fashion among ourselves. It is usu- 
ally seen now in expensive Country Seats and rural residences, 
but sometimes reaches as far as the Church. It consists in 
budding out the main body of the building, on every side, with 
tiny projections, like turret, balcony, and bartizan, and topping 


the chimnies and other projections, as if they had been in- 
tended for dove-cotes or bird-houses ; thus destroying all unity 
of design or fellowship between different portions of the build- 
ing. We have seen some such baby Schoenbrunns, where the 
sole object of the builder would seem to have been, to make as 
many holes in the walls, and as many topple-down projections, 
as could be consistent with safety, either within or without. 
The effect of this style upon Churches is thus described by our 
English critic :— 


*«As an example of the current phase of Church Architecture, 
we give an engraving of St. Mark’s, Nottingdale, just completed. It 
is marked, throughout, by studied irregularity. Every part, that can 
be, is made to differ from its corresponding part. The Transepts are 
lower than the Nave, and the windows on the South differ from those 
on the North. The tall spire is of slate; the brooch spire of stone. 
The church is built of ordinary yellow stock bricks, with black bands ; 
the arches are of blueish-black and white bricks. The angular flying 
buttresses are of the like magpie Polychromy. The walls of the inte- 
rior are also of many colored bricks. The Nave, arches and Cleres- 
tory, are borae on cast iron columns with wrought iron capitals.” 





* British Almanac and Companion, 1864. 
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We incline to think that the general style of Church Archi- 
tecture among us would be much improved, if the periodicals 
of the country would, now and then, give it a judicious and 
timely notice ; or, what would be still better, if Architects and 
builders would establish a periodical of their own. What is 
wanted is, a purer, truer, Christian taste ; and this must grow 
in part out of interchange of opinion among professional men, 
As an example of this sort of criticism, we might refer to the 
Articles on Public Improvements which have teen for many 
years published annually in the British Almanac and Compan- 
ion, from which we have quoted somewhat largely in this paper. 
The tendencies of the writer are in favor of the simpler form 
of the Gothic, and in this respect agree with our own. We 
conclude with an extract from his notices for 1864, which is 
written in a more hopeful strain than usual :— 


“In our Churches, there is discernible some re-action from the pas- 
sion for elaborate irregularity and quaintness. The new Churches are 
all Gothic, and mostly Gothic of an advanced type, foreign, or 
semi-foreign, symbolical, rigorously Medieval; but there is little that 
is positively grotesque, though the striving after a novel setting 
forth of an antique model occasions, now and then, a combination that 
is at least bizarre. But our newest Churches are a decided improve- 
ment on those of a few years back. There is more thought in the 
design, more care in the arrangement, and a more finished execution.” 





Ecce Homo. 


Arr. ITI—ECCE HOMO. 


Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Lifeand Work of Jesus 
Christ. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 355. 


This is the title of a work, an edition of which has been 
recently issued in Boston, and which has reached its tenth edi- 
tion in England. The book is said to be causing what is called 
a sensation ; though it surprises us that, in this age of start- 
ling novelties, such a book as this could produce such an effect. 
How much of its success is owing to that system of hired ful- 
some adroit criticism, which is in vogue in certain quarters, 
how much to its literary merits, which are considerable, and 
how much to its adaptedness to the peculiar phase of Modern 
Infidelity, it would be difficult exactly to determine. There 
have been so many “ Harmonies of the Gospels,” so many phi- 
losophical explanations of Christ’s Personality and Life, for pri- 
vate as well as public use ; there have been, and there are, so 
many Commentators on that which ought not to be freely com- 
mented on, that the work before us is a matter of real surprise. 
Cui bono ? may be asked. What end has the author proposed 
unto himself? Is it either to add his mite to the treasury of 
Sectism, or to secure the doubtful reward of theological eccen- 
tricity ? If this be his purpose, he will no doubt succeed in 
the “Hub,” whose “mission,” it seems to be, to dethrone 
Christ, and, make an idol of Humanity. ‘ Worship thyself,” 
is its first and great commandment. But we cannot avoid the. 
expression of utter amazement at the eulogistic, or apologetic, 
or dubious manner in which some professedly Christian critics 
have spoken of the work. 

After the Title, which the author gives to his book, he writes. 
a Preface, in which, though only a Preface, there is more pol- 
ished infidelity, more sheer impudence, and more ignorant and 
pompous assumption condensed, than we remember to have 
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seen in the same amount of composition in all the works of 
modern scepticism. In his Preface, he says, as follows :— 

“Those who feel dissatisfied with the current conceptions of Christ, 
if they cannot rest content without a definite opinion, may find it ne- 
cessary to do what to persons not so dissatisfied it seems audacious 
and perilous to do. They may be obliged to reconsider the whole 
subject from the beginning, and placing themselves, in imagination, at 
the time when He whom we call Christ bore no such name, but was 
simply, as St. Luke describes him, a young man of promise, popular 
with those who knew him, and appearing to enjoy the Divine favor, 
to trace his biography, and accept those conclusions about Him, not 
which Church doctors or even Apostles have sealed with their author- 
ity, but which the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear to war- 
rant.” 


We are delighted to see, that this apostle of facts acknowl- 
edges that facts will ‘‘ warrant” the operation of being criti- 
cally weighed. To “critically” weigh facts in true scales and 
with just weights, has not even the semblance of audacity or 
peril. But to critically or uncritically weigh facts, and that 
too, facts of eternal import, in false scales and with unjust 
weights, is not simply “ audacious and perilous,” but decidedly 
malevolent in intention and in execution.. The author has a 
dim consciousness that be is entering upon an “ audacious and 
perilous” task, in having thrown away the Apostolic and Ec- 
clesiastical scales and weights, and adopting those of his own 
clumsy manufacture. He confesses, at the outset, that he is 
among those, who are dissatisfied with the “current concep- 
tions of Christ.” Of course, every infidel, sceptic, and modern 
rationalist, claims brotherhood with him in this particular. 
But what astonishes us, in his case, is, that he, emerging 
from a peculiar “ bewilderment,” is to satisfy Christendom 
that it ought to be dissatisfied with the present “ current con- 
ceptions of Christ ;” and that Christendom, with the full blaze 
of light of Apostles and Martyrs, ought to fall down in an 
ecstasy of homage, to do honor to the demented royalty of his 
genius. We would suppose, that the teaching of almost nine- 
teen centuries, which has moulded the present ‘‘ current con- 
ceptions of Christ,” would not leave any modest man dissatis- 
fied. Yet the author is dissatisfied ; and, by an uncouth, 
gigantic egotism, he proudly wafts himself to the dawn of the 
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Christian era, not upon the wings of fact, but upon the pin- 
ions of a singularly disordered imagination. He does this, not 
to be taught of Christ, or of His Apostles, but to become 
president of the Apostolic College, and to teach it what God 
Himself utterly failed to illuminate or illustrate. 

Of a morning’s walk on London Bridge; should the author 
meet the Universe, no doubt he would address it, patroni- 
zingly, in some such fashion as this :—‘‘ Good morning, master 
Universe ! What have you done with that lost Pleiad ? Re- 
store it, sir, else I will declare abroad the ‘theft. None but 
MYSELF and thee know that thou art the thief!” It is indeed 
curious that a man like the author, hovering about Christ, in 
the darkness of a prurient and conceited imagination, should 
know more about the Saviour’s motives, objects and feelings, 
than His own daily and intimate companions. The special 
tuition of such companions, year after year, recorded by the 
pen of Inspiration, was just the very truths which make up 
the “ current conceptions of Christ.” But the author, gazing 
upon these truths from afar, through a speculum dimmed by 
a thousand intervening objects, speculates and dogmatizes with 
an impudence that is indescribable and insufferable. 

The author proceeds to “critically weigh facts.” He says, 
that this ‘may appear audacious and perilous.” Why the 
operation of weighing facts critically should appear “ audacious 
and perilous,” is a discovery worthy of the author. The world 
however must be very old, ere it can comprehend its utility. 
The wise man can see no audacity or peril, in weighing any 
amount of facts. It has remained for the author, however, to 
make the discovery, that substituting bold and vapid assump- 
tion, verbose oracularisms, foolish imaginations, and down- 
right falsehood, for critically weighed facts, has merely the 
appearance of audacity and peril. 

Let us take up one or two of his “ critically weighed facts,” 
by which he overthrows the “current conceptions” of Christ. 
He says :— 

“Let us ask ourselves, what was the ultimate object of Christ’s 


scheme?’ The answer is, “ In the language of our own day, its ob- 
ject was, the improvement of morality.” (p. 100.) 
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The author sets out to show us the hidden object or scheme 
of Christ’s life. The scheme of Christ’s life must be, there- 
fore, the most important fact, which he has critically weighed 
Where he got the fact, that Christ’s “ ultimate object” was the 
improvement of Morals, or from what fact it can be a legiti- 
mate deduction, must remain an impenetrable mystery. Now, 
there is not the remotest shadow of a possibility, that Morality 
can be improved. God made Morality perfect. Morality was 
exactly the same in the time of Christ, as it was before the 
Fall. It is but the echo of God’s Law. Christ did not come 
to improve God’s Law, but to fulfil it. Christ came to regen- 
erate Humanity ; to enable, and to incite it, to fulfil Law 
acceptably. He came to restore Man to God in a new filial 
relation. This is what Jesus Christ came todo. This is what 
reason, what correct philosophy, what theology, and what 
*‘ critically weighed” facts say He came to do. Adam fell, 
and this Fall necessitated, not merely the Incarnation, but the 
terrific and immense sacrifice of that Incarnation. The “ ul- 
timate object,” therefore, of Christ’s life and mission was, to 
enable all Humanity, in Him, to accomplish its destiny. After 
He redeemed man by His death, He enters upon the work of 
Salvation. He is lifting man up, or restoring man to Him from 
Whom he came. This looks very unlike the mere “ improve- 
ment of morality.” Yet, it is the fact, “ critically weighed,” 
not alone by man, but by God also. The author, like every 
unscrupulous sceptic or infidel, would degrade Christ to the 
level of a popular lecturer, whose ultimate object is to improve 
morals. It is a very singular fact, which, when “ critically 
weighed,” is the most natural fact in Christendom, that almost 
every improver of Morality is either partially or totally infidel. 
They are not infidels to what they call morals, but they are 
infidel to the Law of God, and to the Plan of Redemption, 
in that they patch Law and Gospel with human inventions and 
regulations. The confusion and perversion of fact, on the part 
of this gentleman, is not his most painful and deplorable short- 
coming. His everywhere apparent ignorance ; the bewilder- 
ment of his intellect, and an all-pervading, intense egotism, 
render him most offensive, As to the ultimate object of 
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Christ’s life, none could say what the author says, but an 
open enemy to God, or an unconscious infidel, 

We come now to another “critically weighed fact.” The 
author says, that 

“ John the Baptist was like the Emperor Nerva. In his career, it 
was given him to do two things; to inaugurate a new regime, and 
also to nominate a successor, who was far greater than himself. And 
by this successor his work was taken up, developed, completed and 
made permanent.” (p. 10.) 

The comparison of John to the Emperor Nerva, may be 
pretty : to call it humbug, would be misplaced charity ; 
to call it downright falsehood, or malignant perversion of 
fact, is an exercise of honest indignation. Unless the au- 
thor is afflicted with the disease of getting ideas crosswise, he 
deserves not to be treated even with common charity, or cour- 
tesy. The author knows right well, we presume, that John 
was not a predecessor, but a successor. He was successor to 
the Prophets, each one of whom had as great a right as John 
had, to “nominate” Christ to His sacred office. Unless his 
ignorance be that of sheer idiocy, he must be aware that Christ 
had no predecessor in His Office or work, and that He can have 
no successor. If John was Christ’s predecessor in office, then 
we have two Christs, the latter of whom was only Christ be- 
cause John nominated Him to be his successor. Nerva had a 
right, of course, to nominate Ais successor, by law, And 
whether such successor were a greater man or an inferior man 
to Nerva himself, it mattered not. _Nerva being emperor, it 
was his privilege to nominate his successor. But John, simply 
being a FCRERUNNER, and not a predecessor to Christ, could 
have nothing to do with nominating any one to an Office of 
which even he had but a dim conception. The work of impe- 
rial rule neither began, nor ended with the life of Nerva ; 
hence he had predecessors, and must have had successors, But 
the bare idea of Jesus Christ having a predecessor, and that 
predecessor making Him Christ, by the accident of nomina- 
tion, is blasphemy. The office of John ended with himself, 
even before he died. He announced to the world that the 
“Lamb of God” had arrived. All prophecy with respect to 
the coming of Christ ceased in this announcement. John’s 
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office terminated in this oracular declaration, because the end 
of all “forerunning” had arrived. John finished his work long 
before he died. Our Saviour only entered upon His final and 
proper work, when He bowed His head on Calvary. True, 
He cried on the Cross, “ it is finished ;” but it was merely the 
work of Redemption that was thus finished. Redemption is 
but the initial of the work of Salvation. We know, indeed, 
that Universalists confound Redemption with Salvation. Yet, 
any devout Universalist would revolt at the blasphemous idea 
of Jesus Christ being merely the successor to John in His les- 
ser work of Redemption. John is the dead idol of the Bap- 
tists ; and they have talked much nonsense about him. But 
not one of them would crush their idol under the weight of 
such an immense honor, as to proclaim him the predecessor of 
Christ, and as having the power to nominate a successor to the 
office of Messiah. The author can certainly claim the discov- 
ery of making John, not merely the predecessor of Christ, but 
of investing him with the right and the power to nominate 
God as his successor, to “‘ develop, complete, and make per- 
manent” the immense achievements of Redemption and Salva- 
tion. He thus makes John anterior to God, and makes God 
posterior to John. By the beauty of his diction, he inverts 
the theological pyramid ; “he makes it stand upon its apex.” 
This is the man who promises to “ weigh facts critically !” 
The poet takes license with mere language, and sometimes only 
with very unimportant facts. But this man scruples not to 
indulge in the most unaccountably abandoned license, with 
respect to God, that his verbosity may be garnished ve & cer- 
tain charm for ‘the unthinking. 

We have again a new phase in John’s character, of which 
John himself was, in all probability, entirely unconscious. He 
states, point-blank, that “ John was a wrestler with life ;” and 
that he only acquired peace of mind after a most protracted 
struggle. Why John “ wrestled with life,” we are not told. 
What John’s protracted struggle was about, we ourselves have 
had a protracted struggle to know. We cannot discover, in 
the Gospel narrative, anything to show that John indulged in 
the luxury of mental tumult. We cannot see, from John’s 
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short history, that he had any thoughts either “ to master,” or 
leave unmastered. Everything, in the oft read narrative, goes 
to show, that John possessed a very unperturbed and tranquil 
spirit. The author, by a most involved style of diction, tells 
us that this same John, being a “wrestler with life,” paid 
“homage to the royalty of inward peace” dwelling in the per- 
son of the “ Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” Of all the gross, crude imaginations of an unripe, 
and ill-digested scepticism, this is certainly the most unac- 
countable and nauseating. The ‘critically weighed fact” brings 
us to the inevitable conclusion, that John had nothing very 
extraordinary to wrestle with ; no thought, but which he mas- 
tered. His habits were those of a man of a most enviable 
inward tranquillity, True, he baptized his thousands ; but he 
fled to the wilderness, like a dove to its cot, to enjoy the ma- 
jesty of silence, the ‘‘ royalty of that peace” which was most 
congenial to his soul. Our Lord’s life and career were an utter 
contrast to that of John. While John’s soul yearned for the 
supreme repose of uninhabited solitude, the agony of our 
Lord’s soul began already to mar His countenance. While 
entering only on His thirtieth year, all men took Him to be 
fifty. If Jesus Christ were God, what a dreadful anomaly 
must it have been, for God, so Incarnated, to live and die in a 
world so marred by sin! Grant that Christ had a prophetical 
eye, what then must have been the agony of His soul, when, 
year after year, in the feast of the Passover, He beheld His 
own bloody end prefigured, and hailed by the gaze of ten thou- 
sand worshippers? Grant that He was and is the Messiah, 
and by consequence gifted, without measure, with the prophet- 
ical spirit ; what an awful contemplation must have seized His 
soul, when the collected sins of an entire world were heaped 
upon Him ; when He beheld The Omnipotent gather the scat- 
tered bolts of wrath, and condense them into one mighty blow, 
and hurl that blow at His one unsustained head! Grant, that 
the tears of all maternity for lost children by death and prodi- 
gality ; that the groans of all paternity for the absent and 
ungrateful ; that the sorrows, woes, and vicissitudes of all 
generations, past and-to come, found expression in each drop 
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of His bloody perspiration! Grant this, (and, granting it, we 
only grant a “ critically weighed fact’) and we at once see, that 
the author’s statement with respect to John, is the very state- 
ment that should be made with respect to Christ. John, instead 
of paying “ homage to the royalty of inward peace,” paid hom- 
age toa condensed struggle, which, at its climax, well-nigh 
overwhelmed the Soul of the Redeemer. The final expression 
of that long-suppressed agony found vent, in that last gppeal, 
“my God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?” 

The difficulty with the author, we think, is not an absolute 
willingness to pervert facts, but an unconquerable egotism, an 
attempt to assimilate all facts to his theory! He makes John 
to be a man of perturbed spirit, who heaps upon the shoulders 
of the most peaceful and most satisfied man of earth, (Christ,) 
the burden of his own commission. He “ nominates” an inno- 
cent man to an office which had its inception in a “ wrestler 
with life,” and its growth in a man who could not command 
his own thoughts. John retires from the scene, and gives the 
conquest of a world to a carpenter’s apprentice! Wonderful 
to relate, John dies without expressing a single anxiety, or 
leaving a single direction, how this nominee is to consummate 
his commission. The “ wrestler with life” retires ; the man of 
unmastered thoughts leaves the scene, in the majesty of sud- 
den and unexpected martyrdom ; and the carpenter’s son is 
left without a single hint, or direction, with respect to his pre- 
decessor’s intentions! Nerva, although a small man in his 
way, did not commit such a gross blunder, as to leave his suc- 
cessor totally blind, as to the meaning and intent of his “ nom- 
ination.” A “ wrestler with life” could not be guilty of such 
conduct ; but a man of unmastered thoughts, would, most 
likely, be guilty of such an unpardonable dereliction of duty. 
John was only greater than all other prophets, because he came 
into immediate contact with Christ. All other prophets be- 
held Christ from afar, and almost lost their vision, by the 
remoteness of their gaze. If John had the thought that he 
was Christ’s predecessor, no wonder that he could not master 
it ; no wonder that he bid adieu to his successor in a wilder- 
ness of unmastered thoughts, when he never thought of “mas- 
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tering the thought” of “ nominating” a successor to a Christ, 
who was no Christ. 

There is another point worthy of consideration, in the man- 
ner in which the author speaks of the advent of John Baptist. 
It shows clearly the real animus of the writer. We do not 
stop to comment on it, nor is it necessary. See the writer’s 
impudence and self-conceit :— 

“ Prophecy was one of those gifts, which, like Poetry, or high Art’ 
are particularly apt to die out under change of times. Several cen- 
turies had succeeded each other, which were all alike incapable of pro- 
ducing it.” (p. 8.) 

As the author hesitates not to indulge in foolish rhapsody 
about John, he cannot be expected to abstain from an exhibi- 
tion of this his forte, when his glance deigns to fall directly 
upon the Messiah, He says :-— 


“ What is called Christ’s temptation, is the excitement of His mind, 
which was caused by the nascent consciousness of supernatural 
power.” 

A little before this he insinuates, very broadly, that it was 
the “‘ Temptation,” which not only gave Christ the ‘ conscious- 
ness of supernatural power,” but verily endowed Him with the 
gift of Miracles. If the Temptation be the mere excitement 
of Christ’s mind, how did John pay homage to the “ royalty 
. of His inward peace ?” John, being a “ wrestler with life,” 
and yet never having been tempted by any outward or 
inward excitement that we hear of,—how could a man, 
thus untempted, and at peace, pay homage to the inward 
peace of Him, Who became conscious of supernatural, or mi- 
raculous power, by the most intense excitement? If the 
‘nascent consciousness of supernatural power” produced the 
awful ‘ excitement” of the Temptation, what kind of Temp- 
tation or excitement must have been produced by the full-grown 
consciousness ? Yet it was after this staggering consciousness 
burst upon our Lord, in all its terrible strength, that John is 
said to have paid court to the placid rest of an immensely 
tempted soul. ‘‘The consciousness of supernatural power,” 
the author says, was but an excitement, this excitement was 
but “ perplexity,” and this perplexity was but the “ Tempta- 
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tion!” Marvellous assemblage of contradictions! None but 
a mind afflicted with a “‘ Heaven-sent bewilderment,” could 
offer them, as “‘ critically weighed” facts. The consciousness 
of supernatural power, we think, would superinduce the peace 
of conscious superiority, rather than the mental tumult of per- 
plexity. Consciousness of supernatural power, and perplexity, 
are certainly strange companions in the same bosom. Who 
will ever, after this, doubt that the author has discovered “a 
new Continent in the world of Truth ?” If the Temptation 
of Christ was the excitement attendant on the nascent con- 
sciousness of supernatural power, of course the Temptation of 
our Saviour advanced upon Him from within, not from with- 
out. As the consciousness of anything is a gift from God, 
and as supernatural power is one of His most valuable gifts, 
God, (according to the author,) is the tempter of Christ, in a 
double sense. God bestows upon Him supernatural power, 
that He might be perplexed. And then He endows Him with 
the consciousness of such power, that this very perplexity 
might culminate in Temptation. But this Temptation was 
mere excitement from within, to which John paid an homage, 
due alone to royalty of peace. 

That God was the tempter of Christ, by bestowing on Him 
the ‘nascent consciousness of supernatural power,” may 
take with parties who are charmed with rhymes disfurnished 
of reason. But with men who cling to reason, guided by fact, 
there can be nothing more baffling than bombastic rhyme. 
John, then, paid homage to Christ’s temptation, instead of to 
His inward peace. God, instead of the Devil, tempted Christ. 
The most reckless teacher of Socinianism, or the most abandon- 
ed religious guerilla, could not broach a more lamentable theory, 
or fire a more cowardly shot, than this unbaffled and uascrupu- 
lous “ weigher of facts.” The author, in his theory of the 
Temptation, puts Christ under the necessity of employing 
reflection, ere He could escape doing an act of homage to the 
Devil. He says, most pointedly, that Christ was tempted to 
use His supernatural power to establish a kingdom merely of 
this world ; and that He only abandoned the temptation with 
a “struggle.” This, of course, implies that Christ came into 
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the world, marked by the hereditary taint of human ambition, 
which is the ambition of Satan at second hand. That Christ 
barely escaped doing an act of homage to Satan, by a struggle 
of reflection, and that He abandoned this struggle by the 
stronger struggle of regret, are conclusions which have the 
merit of having nothing like them in Heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 

The simple narrative declares, that Christ was tempted from 
without. Satan was not incarnate in the person of the Mes- 
siah, so that Christ could be tempted from within. The sim- 
ple narrative declares, that Christ did not escape eternal infa- 
my, by a mere struggle of reflection, or that His affections 
lingered at the “ flesh-pots” of Hell. The simple narrative 
declares, that He overcame the temptation by the expressed 
majesty of God, which is the consciousness of Infinite Power. 
The simple narrative declares that He saw the kingdoms of 
this earth as the spray of His glory; and Satan, though the 
prince of this world, only one of His trembling worshippers. 

Having played “hide and seek” with the biographies of 
Jesus Christ and John the Baptist, the author goes on a tour 
of curiosity in the “ New Continent of Truth.” He says that 
the “‘ Lord’s Supper is but a symbol of the enthusiasm of Hu- 
manity.” He continues as follows :— 


“Tf it sounds degrading to compare the Christian Communion to a 
Club-dinner, this is not owing to any essential difference between the 
two things, but to the fact that the moderns connect less dignified asso- 
ciations with meals than the ancients did, and that most clubs have a 
far less serious object than the Christian society. The Christian 
Communion is a club-dinner, but the Club is the New Jerusalem. 
God and Christ are members of it, and death makes no vacancy in its 
lists; but at the banquet-table, the perfect spirits of just men, with an 
innumerable company of Angels, sit down beside those who have not 
yet surrendered their bodies to the grave.” (p. 187.) 


Now, exactly what the author means by the “ Enthusiasm of 
Humanity,” it is difficult to see from his language. There is, 
indeed, a certain modicum of truth, and a certain sublimity in 
his theory of the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of Humanity,” so far as we can 
understand it. No doubt it is beautiful, transcendantly beau- 
tiful, to see a man burning with the love of his fellow-man. 
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Would to God that there was more of this enthusiasm, if the 
enthusiasm could become characterized by the inherent perpe- 
tuity of conviction. But the love of God in Christ for man, 
and that supreme love to God from man, and that love from 
man to man, even as he loyes himself, on which ‘ hangs all the 
Law and the Prophets,”—this is a very different thing from 
the mere ‘‘ Enthusiasm of Humanity ;” different in nature, as 
well as in degree. ‘‘God commendeth His love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” The au- 
thor, then, lacks in his very conception of what the Divine 
Love is. 

But this is not all, nor is it the worst. He degrades the 
‘Last Supper’ into a mere symbol of the “‘ Enthusiasm of 
Humanity,” and says, “the Christian Communion is a Club- 
dinner!” Surely, even sensitive skepticism, and polite infidel- 
ity, will recoil from the awful vulgarity of the author, in his 
most wanton sport with the “Lord’s Supper.” As he little 
conceives the Love which “spread that board,” so he has no 
appreciation of the awful associations which must forever clus- 
ter around it. No where else has the author more completely 
and unguardedly exposed himself to our gaze, than in this, his 
picture of that Last Supper. A “ Club-dinner,” indeed ! 
The heart and mind of Christendom will understand him here, 
without an interpreter ; and every soul, in which there is a 
single spark of genuine Christian sensibility will revolt, with 
infinite horror and disgust, from the writer’s sacrilege. , 

There is scarcely a page of the entire work but is defaced 
with express or implied blasphemy ; and scarely one, but which 
a logician, acquainted with the most common rules of dialec- 
tics, may not show to be a tissue of shallow sophistry. We 
have perhaps written already enough, and more than enough. 
But we must venture upon the reader’s patience a little longer. 
The author, in speaking of the animus of our Lord’s prayer on 
the Cross, says :— 


“Tt is the custom to say, that Christ died forgiving his enemies. 
* * * «The words of forgiveness uttered on the Cross refer 
simply to the Roman Soldiers, for whom pardon is asked, expressly, 
on the ground that they do not understand what they are doing.” * * 
“Those expressions indicate that He was neither thinking of His 
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murderers, with pity and forgiveness, nor yet tarning His mind to 
other subjects, but that He was brooding over their conduct with bitter 
indignation.” p. 298. 


Thus we find this miserable creature, this self-inflated, 
“critical weigher” of facts, at one moment representing our 
Lord as living and dying of “‘ enthusiastic love” of His ene- 
mies, and yet, at the moment of His death, shrivelling into a 
mere Pharisee, who could only pray for His friends, and these 
very friends His executioners, and “ brooding over their con- 
duct with bitter indignation.” The Roman soldiers did know 
exactly what they were doing ; they were putting a man to 
death. It was a business for which they were paid. The Jews 
knew that the Roman soldiers were putting to death a man, 
who claimed to-be their King, and who had substantiated His 
royalty by miracles. It was the Jews who were His murderers. . 
It was for these He prayed. St. Peter, on the day of Pente- 
cost, exclaims :—“ And now brethren, I wot that through igno- 
rance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” The language of 
the Jews themselves, at the very foot of the Cross, gives the 
lie direct to ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” They taunted Him in these very 
words: ‘He saved others, let Him save Himself, if He be- 
Christ, the Chosen of God. If He be the King of Israel, let 
Him now come down from the Cross, and we will believe Him. 
He trusted in God ; let Him deliver Him now if He will have 
Him, for He said, ‘I am the Sonof God.’” But what cares the 
author for what God, or His Apostles, or His doctors said on 
this point. And this is the man who sets himself before the 
world as one who “ critically weighs facts.” We know indeed 
that at long intervals, such men as “ Pythagoras, Heraclitus, 
Carlyle, and Mazzini,” have arisen, who profess to discover 
truth instinctively, or, as the author says, “ by an intense gaze, 
rather than by process of reasoning.” This is, probably, 
thrown out as a hint that we are to receive his foolish assump- 
tions, and stilted oracularisms, and impious self-conceit, as the 
fruits of prophetical intuition. The author writes like a Euro- 
peanized Jew, or a European Judaized. He has deserted the- 
Socratic West for the Mosaic East. Worse than this ; instead 
of taking his place at the feet of Christ, as a little child, to: 
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learn of Him, he assumes the position of a Master, and criti- 
cizes and blasphemes like an infidel. If he “‘ weighs facts” at 
all, he only stoops to do so, as if in charity “‘to the current 
conceptions of Christianity,” which are attested for Nineteen 
Centuries by the Church, “the pillar and ground of the 
Truth.” 

Who the author of “‘ Ecce Homo” is, we do not know ; nor 
have we much concern. A late report states, that it was placed 
in the publishers’ hands at the instance of Dean Stan- 
ley. We are not surprised at this. The work is quite worthy 
of such a patronage. A man who declared in Convocation 
that he took his place beside the “ despised and rejected” Co- 
lenso !—a man who dares to avow himself the follower of one 
who blots out the Atoning Sacrifice of the Cross from the 
Hymnody of the Church ; a man who has introduced the no- 
torious Professor Jowett into Westminster Abbey as a preach- 
er,—surely, he might well be looked to, to aid in the dissemi- 
nation of a work which crucifies the Son of God afresh and 
puts Him to an open shame. No wonder that infidelity, spe- 
cious but bitter, is poisoning the minds and hearts of so many 
of the best young men of the English Universities. Here is 
the appalling danger which now threatens the very life of the 
Mother Church. 

The volume, “ Ecce Homo,” is engaged entirely with the 
Humanity of Christ. We are forewarned that it is to be fol- 
lowed by another, which will treat of His Deity. The author 
however, in this volume, has made the Humanity of Christ 
more imperfect than that of many individuals who have ap- 
peared. Yet he tries to compensate for this terrible blasphemy, 
by exhibiting Christ as the greatest Genius of the race. The 
fancy of that French dancing master, Renan, the coarse intel- 
lect of that Dutch, civilized heathen, John Strauss, never paid 
such an impious compliment as this to Christ. Such indeed 
is the climax advanced modern thought has reached, in its 
treatment of Christianity. But it is nothing but the recur- 
rence of modern thought to the tracks of old heresy and skep- 
ticism. Should the author, in his next volume, make Christ 

: to be perfect God, in being the ‘‘ Creator of modern Theology 
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and Religion,” it will be only another instance of his self-con- 
tradiction. The revolution which Christ accomplished upon 
earth was not, according to ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” the result of tow- 
ering and matchless genius. It is but one of the myriad con- 
sequences of Christ’s perfect Obedience to an Infinite Law, 
and of the great Plan of Redemption, whose unfathomable 
mysteries Angels contemplate with adoring wonder. Yet the 
author of “‘ Ecce Homo” can understand it all! though to do 
it, he must compass the universe, and comprehend in all their 
infinite height and depth and length and breadth, the thoughts 
of the Eternal. 

Wherein the charm of ‘ Ecce Homo” consists, it is hard to 
say. His style is, indeed, sometimes scholarly and elegant ; 
but it is more frequently stilted, involved and verbose. It has, 
throughout, the jingle of a peculiar rhyme ; but it lacks en- 
tirely that robustness, openness, and preciseness of a very tyro 
in legitimate and exact thinking, There is nothing really new 
in the whole production, but a few feeble dreams and wayward 
fancies. All else are but fragments, taken from the urn of an- 
cient infidelity, clothed in the miserable rags of what is called 
“modern progress of thought.” To deal gently with him who 
goes out of his way to assail the Incarnate God, the Life of the 
world, is to partake of his crime. This is our only apology 
for the plainness with which we have written. 
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Art. IV—THE BISHOP OF EXETER, TRACT NUMBER 
NINETY, AND CHURCH UNITY. 


On the Insuperable Differences which separate the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome. Letters to the late 
Charles Butler on the Theological Parts of his “ Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” By Henry Put.vports, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter, formerly Rector of Stanhope. 
New Edition. London: Murray. 12mo., pp. 344. 


In several of our late Numbers we have alluded to the fact 
that there are, at the present time, men in the English Church 
who are untrue to that Church, and to the Catholic principles on 
which she was reformed. We know and believe her to be a true 
branch of the Catholic Church of Christ. We know and be- 
lieve that the English Reformation was, under God, guided 
and perfected by men who thoroughly comprehended and ap- 
preciated the work to which they were called. Of course, our 
own position, as a true branch of the Church Catholic in these 
United States, is immediately involved in this whole question, 
and it is both our right and our bounden duty to guard jeal- 
ously and defend fearlessly, the fundamental principles which 
are involved in it. The Catholic character of the English 
Reformation,—this is the great fact, never to be lost sight of ; 
and with the proofs of that fact we can never be too familiar. 

The right of the English Church to reform herself, was un- 
deniable. The First General Council declared and established 


as follows :— 


“Let the ancient customs prevail, that are in Egypt, Lybia, and 
Pentapolis, that the Bishop of Alexandria have power over them all, 
forasmuch also, as the Bishop of Rome hath the like custom. In like 
manner in Antioch, and all other Provinces, let the privileges be pre- 


served to the Churches.”’* 
The Second General Council, at Constantinople, and the 
Third, at Ephesus, re-affirmed the same principle, strongly and 





* Canons of Council of Nice. Can. VI. 
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unqualifiedly, and in language with which our readers are fa- 
miliar. 

As to the work of Reformation itself, Archbishop Cranmer 
said :— 


“ When they, the Papists, boast of the Faith which has been in the 
Church these thousand years, we will join "them on this point. For 
that doctrine and usage is to be followed which was in the Church 
fifteen hundred years past. And we shall prove, that the Order of 
the Church set out at this present by the Act of Parliament, is the 
same that was used in the Church fifteen hundred years past.’’* 

Again, “ Lest any man should think that I feign anything of my 
own bead, without any other ground or authority, you shall hear, by 
God’s Grace, as well the errors of the Papists confuted, as the Cath- 
olic Truth defended, both by God’s Sacred Word, and also by the 
most old approved authors and Martyrs of Christ’s Church.”’t 

Again, “This is the true Catholic Faith, which the Scriptures 
teacheth, and the Universal Church of Christ hath ever believed from 
the beginning, until within these four or five hundred years past, that 
the Bishop of Rome, with the assistance of his papists, hath set up a 
new faith and belief of their own devising.”} 

Again in A. D. 1556, “Touching my doctrine of the Sacrament, 
and other my doctrine of what kind soever it be, I protest that it was 
never my mind to write, speak, or understand, anything contrary to 
the most Holy Word of God, or else against the Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ; but purely and simply to imitate and teach those 
things only which I had learned of the Sacred Scripture, and of the 
Holy Catholic Church of Christ from the beginning; and also, accord- 
ing to the exposition of the most holy and learned Fathers and mar- 
tyrs of the Church.”’|| 

Again. In his Speech on General Councils, A. D. 1534, or 1435, 
he said: “ That when all the Fathers agreed in the exposition of any 
place of Scripture, he acknowledged he looked on that as flowing from 
the Spirit of God, and it was a most dangerous thing to be wise in 
our own conceits.’’§ 


So also, Bishop Jewell, in all his works, everywhere affirms 
the same thing. He says, in his “‘ Apology for the Church of 
England :”— 


“Our doctrine, which we may much better call the Catholic doc- 
trine of Christ, is not so new as but that it is commended to us by 
the Ancient of Days, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in most 
ancient monuments, the Prophets and Gospels, and writings of the 
Apostles... .. But, then, as to their religion, if it be so ancient as 
they pretend, why do they not prove it so from the examples of the 








*Cranmer’s Works, Vol. IV., pp. 2 and 3. Ib., Vol. II., p. 313, 
tIb., Vol. IL, p. 356, j Ib., Vol. IV., p. 126. Ib., Vol. IL, p. 14. 
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Primitive Church, from the Old Fathers, and the Ancient Councils ? 
Why doth so ancient a cause lie desolate and without a patron for so 
long a time? Indeed, they, the Romanists, never want fire and 
swords; but then, as to the ancient Fathers and Councils, there is 
with them a deep silence.””* 

Again. “We, the English Reformers, have approached, as nearly 
as possibly we could do, the Church of the Apostles, and the ancient 
Catholic Bishops and Fathers, which we know was yet a perfect, and, 
as Tertullian saith, an unspotted virgin, and not contaminated with 
any idolatry, or any great or public error. Neither have we only re- 
formed our doctrine, and made it like theirs, but we have also brought 
the celebration of the Sacraments and the forms of our public rites 
and prayers to an exact resemblance with their institutions or cus- 
toms.”’t 

This rule, then, was the unerring guide of the English Re- 
formers ; Hoty ScrirpTuRE INTERPRETED BY Primitive CaTH- 
otic ANTIQUITY. As Tertullian says: ‘‘ This principle avails 
against all heresies. Whatsoever is first, is true ; whatsoever 
is later, is adulterate.” 

The right of Reformation, then, on the part of the English 
Church, and the fact that that Reformation was conducted on 
genuine Catholic principles, are points not to be disputed. As 
to the absolute necessity of the Reformation, we shall not enter 
upon that question now. It was admitted, again and again, 
publicly and formally, in the very bosom of the Roman Church. 
Councils, Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, Priests, the most pious 
and learned of her Doctors, all plead earnestly for, and de- 
manded a deep, thorough work of Reform. This question, 
of the Necessity of the Reformation, is one simply of fact, and 
is of vital importance in this discussion. 

What all the influences are, which prompt the course of the 
men in the English Church at the present day, to whom we 
have alluded, and who are seeking Unity between the English 
and the Roman Churches, we do not presume positively to 
affirm. Doubtless they differ with individuals. Whether it is 
an honest but mistaken estimate of the value of a merely ex- 
ternal Unity, where there is no real agreement ; whether it is 
from an ignoring of the fundamental differences in Doctrine 
and Organization between England and Rome; whether it is 
from sympathy with the corrupt Faith of Rome, and with 





*Ch. V. Sec. 3, ¢ Ch. V. Sec. 15, 
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the practical workings of her System ; whether it is from a 
love of that sensuous and sensational Religion which attracts 
the multitude, but which leaves the heart, and soul, and life 
untouched ; whether it is from the power of mere sentiment 
and feeling, deaf to the severer law.of logic and argument ; 
whether it is from a morbid sensibility, the fruit of disappointed 
ambition, or physical disease, or the life of a recluse ; whether 
it be from a conscience paralyzed by viciousness of life and 
sensual indulgence ; whether it be from that old primeval sin 
of pride and self-will, which hates the Cross, and seeks to pur- 
chase Heaven at every sacrifice, rather than accept pardon and 
acceptance with God as a gift of Grace ; whether it is from a 
love of notoriety ; whether there is downright treachery lurking 
in the English Church, Jesuitism in disguise, practising the 
morality of Liguori, keeping its place and wearing its hypo- 
critical garb only to do its infamous work the more surely,— 
whether it is one, or all, or none of these, that, with individu- 
als, is at the bottom of this new movement, we cannot tell. 
History suggests them all. The fact itself is one beyond dis- 
pute, that there are men in the English Church, restless and 
uneasy while separated from the Roman Communion, and who 
are striving in every way to prove that there are no such insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of Union and Unity as has 
been generally supposed. Rome understands this whole mat- 
ter better than they. She despises and laughs at their incon- 
sistency, and trumpets and makes capital out of their treach- 
ery and folly ; and well she may, for it is a virtual surrender 
to her of the whole ground. 

The number of these conscious, or unconscious sympathizers 
with Rome, in the Church of England, is not large. Compared 
with the whole body, it is so insignificant as to be hardly wor- 
thy of mention. There is scarcely a man among them of mark, 
as it respects rank or learning. Nor, were it otherwise, would 
the argument be at all affected. Where fundamental princi- 
ples are at stake, names, and numbers, and majorities are 
nothing. Some of these men have the reputation of be- 
ing earnest and self-denying ; but neither does this touch the 
real question, as between England and Rome. Quacks in mor- 
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als, medicine, science, and Religion, are always zealous propa- 
gandists. Mormons and Mahometans are, to-day, in their way, 
among the most devoted and self-denying missionaries in the 
world. They compass sea and land to make one proselyte. 
The noise and bluster, the self-sacrifice and perseverance of 
modern religionists, of whatever name, are not the slightest 
test of the truth of their pretensions, The old Church Lay- 
man in Connecticut, who always went to sleep when he found 
his Pastor in the Chancel, because, as he said, he knew “ every- 
thing would go right,” was an illustration of that quiet confi- 
dence which, with good men, and the noblest of objects, so 
often degenerates into heartless indifference, and practical dis- 
obedience. y 

Let us not be misunderstood. There is, at the present time, 
a truly Catholic movement, worthy of Apostolic days, going 
on in the Mother Church of England. Her revived Convoca- 
tions ; the primitive methods and earnestness with which she 
is caring for the masses of the people, whom she has so long 
neglected ; the truer and richer Ritualism of her Worship, in 
place of the bald and repulsive Ceremonialism which she bor- 
rowed from Geneva ; the growing comprehensiveness and efii- 
ciency, and the more Primitive and Churchly manner of her 
Missionary operations, in every part of the world ; the yearn- 
ing, manifested among all ranks of her Clergy and her noble- 
hearted Laity, for Primitive and Apostolic Christianity, in its 
purity and power, in its methods and modes, in its worship 
and in its work ; that larger, broader, deeper, nobler faith, 
which is grasping after something better than mere Anglicanism ; 
that looking out for Unity, when and where it shall be attain- 
able,—all this is a sure indication of a true and living prin- 
ciple, to which we are pledged by all the convictions of our 
understanding, and all the sympathies and sentiments of our 
heart. The developments of another sort, against which we are 
protesting, are only those excesses, those abnormal, fungous 
growths, which always attend upon vigorous life ; they are 
those troubled waters, when the very depths are stirred up, and 
the foundations are examined, as if for the first time ; they are 
those inevitable abuses, which faint-hearted, and half-hearted, 
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and false-hearted men always point at. In distinguishing, 
therefore, between the true and the false, the genuine and the 
spurious, in what calls itself Catholic, we but separate, in our 
minds, a great movement from that which only clogs and em- 
barrasses the movement itself. The abuse or perversion of a 
principle, can never be fairly used as an argument against the 
principle ; and yet, nothing is more common. 

Now, suppose it could be proved, that the reasoning of Tract 
Number Ninety is valid, (and to that point we shall come pres- 
ently,) suppose it could be shown, that the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles and the Trentine Decrees are capable of being reconciled, it 
might possibly relieve the consciences of certain men from the 
awful sin of perjury, and allow them to claim to be honest men, 
and still hold on to their “livings.” It does not meet a still 
greater question, which lies back of every other. It is the ques- 
tion of Rome’s present position. Has Rome reformed? Is she 
more Scriptural and Primitive now, than she was three hundred 
years ago? On the contrary, since A. D. 1563, she has made 
rapid and terrible developments in the work of corrupting the 
Primitive, Catholic and Apostolic Faith. The questions which 
the Anglican Church was called to meet and to answer then, are 
not, by any means, the only questions which she is called to 
meet and to answer now. Besides her Idolatry, and Mariola- 
try, and her denial of the One All-sufficient Atoning Sacrifice 
of the Cross, and her robbing her children of God’s Holy 
Word and of the Sacraments in their integrity, and of her 
enforced Confessional, and judicial Absolution, and her wicked 
usurpation, not only of the rights of Bishops, but of Civil 
Rulers, by which she has become in our day a by-word to the 
nations, and the victim of Shylocks and sharpers,—while in 
all these respects Rome has been growing worse and worse, yet 
in other regards she has made new and fearful strides in her 
departure from the Faith once delivered to the saints. Had 
there been no Reformation then, there should be, and there 
would be, one now. If the fires of Smithfield had never been 
kindled, there are men to-day who would not shrink from wear- 
ing the crown of martyrdom, if need be, in witnessing against 
these later Romish corruptions. At Trent, there was a pretence, 
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at least, of following “‘ the unanimous consent of the Fathers,” 
even while enacting Novelties, of which the Early Church 
knew nothing. But Rome, in our day, has got beyond all that. 
She claims now to have power, in and of herself, to create and 
impose new Articles of Faith, to be received on pain of dam- 
nation. Rationalistic Infidelity has done nothing worse than 
this. One of Rome’s own members has truly said :— 


“The opinion of the Immaculate Conception cannot be established 
as a dogma, and proposed as an Article of belief, witbout shaking the 
foundations of religion, by injuring the great rule of the unity and 
perpetuity of Faith.”* 

Most unfortunately, there are difficulties which prevent the 
English Church from meeting, promptly and effectually, the 
issues of the times, and protecting herself from internal foes ; 
and these difficulties are becoming all the while more and more 
formidable. Colenso, and the men who are using him as their 
tool, may blurt out their infidelity, and shake their fingers in 
Convocation, in the face of a mortified and humbled Church ; 
Romish sympathizers may nestle in their places only to sap her 
Catholic foundations, and deliver her over, as a captive, to the 
Roman usurper ; but, as God is true, and in His own way, the 
day of the Church’s redemption draweth nigh. She is already 
rising to the consciousness of her responsibility ; her prayers 
will yet be heard, and she will yet burst the chains of her Eras- 
tian bondage. Meanwhile, the Anglican Mother and her 
American Daughter will do their work in the preservation and 
extension of the Faith, and they will be found in their places, 
side by side, in the triumphant hour of the Church’s restored 
Unity. But for that consummation they will labor most effect- 
ively, by looking forward to that Unity as a result, rather than 
as an end. For then, it will be a reality, and not a sham ; 
and we shall be saved from such a miserable and disgraceful ex- 
hibition as was lately seen in the fawning letter sent by certain 
English Clergymen to the Roman Cardinal Patrizi ; and which 
met with such a snubbing as it deserved. 

We have, however, in this Article, another object in view. 
The Anglican sympathizers with Rome are again adopting the 





* Abbe Laborde on the Immaculate Conception, p. 25. 
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principles of Tract Number Ninety, and are aiming to show, 
that an Anglican Priest may subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles, and still hold to the Decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and the Creed of Pius IV. In other words, that he may be, 
both an Anglican and a Romanist, at the same time. Until 
Rome ceases to be what she now is, these men little dream 
what utter impossibilities they are attempting. It was this 
position, taken in 1841 by Dr. Newman, the author of the 
Tract, which startled the conscience of the whole English 
Church. The Heads of Houses of Oxford remonstrated, and 
at the recommendation of the Bishop of the Diocese, the series 
of “ Tracts for the Times” terminated with that Number. But 
the work was already done. Froude, and those who shared his 
difficulties, had found a way to cut the knot, which they could 
not untie ; and they at once went to their own place. It was 
not, however, until 1845, that Dr. Newman himself, personally 
seceded to Rome ; though, as his friends have declared, he had 
been for four years a Romanist at heart. Four years after this, 
the Roman hierarchy was established in England, with Cardi- 
nal Wiseman at its head! This deliberate outrage, this wan- 
ton, wicked trampling upon every principle of Catholic Law 
and Order on the part of Rome, seems to be quite forgotten, 
in our day, by some who are greatly anxious, lest the English 
Church, and our own, shall guide aright the great Religious 
Movement in Italy, and save it from ending in anarchy and 
ruin, 

Among those who sounded the note of alarm in England, on 
the appearance of Tract Number Ninety, was the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Parttports, D.D., the noble old Bishop of Exeter, 
then in the full vigor of his intellectual powers. The work 
named at the head of our pages was first issued in 1842. It 
passed throug: a second edition, when it was suppressed by 
the author, as he himself now tells us,— 


“In consequence of what the author had said respecting St. Au- 
gustine. Further acquaintance with that great Father’s writings had 
made him sorry for expressing himself with less respect for his opin- 
ions and authority than he has learnt since to entertain.” The reason 
for the re-publication now, he thus states: “He re-publistfes the 
whole, however, in its original fourm, because he now finds himself 
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unequal to a reconsideration of this—the only part which he regrets. 
The motive of his present re-publication is, to meet the renewed attempts 
which are made to reconcile the differences between the Articles of the 
Church of England, and those of the Council of Trent.”” The Preface 
is dated Bishopstowe, June, 1866. 


We reprint the testimony of the Bishop of Exeter in the 
American Quarterly Church Review, for several reasons. 
There are indications that this whole battle with Romanism is 
to be fought over again, not only in England and in the Eng- 
lish Church, but in our own. The recent re-publication of 
“Tract Number Ninety” in this country, is one, and only one 
of these indications, It was re-published at the earnest soli- 
citation, and on the pecuniary responsibility, of some one whose 
name is studiously concealed from the public. 

In this connection, we observe that there is, at the present 
day, both in the English Church and in our own, a very mani- 
fest disposition to cast suspicion and discredit upon the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. For example, the Christian Remembrancer 
has lately had the following :— 


“ When it is considered that the Articles (the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion) were drawn up when theology had reached nearly its 
lowest level in the Church of England, and were remodelled after the 
ascension of Elizabeth, when the tone of religious belief was still lower, 
one is really tempted to ask with wonder, ‘How is it that men have 
placed such implicit belief in them? And no other answer can be 
given, than that they have been neglected and ignored. Of course 
there has been a large party who swear by them, and the existence of 
whose form of belief in the Church of England is guaranteed by their 
being retained; but it is impossible to deny that they contain state- 
ments or implications that are verbaliy false, and others that are very 
difficult to reconcile with the truth.” 

“We boldly proclaim our own opinion, that before Union with 
ae can be effected, the Thirty-Nine Articles must be wholly with- 

rawn.” 


Now, so far as this dislike of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
springs from, and is an indication of sympathy with the Romish 
Errors and Corruptions which these Articles condemn, this new 
development deserves the most serious attention. We are not 
now defending the Articles. They are not on trial. It is 
enough to say, first, that the Clergy, both of the English 
Church and our own, havesmost solemnly received them ; and 
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hence, that they who condemn them, convict themselves of 
gross dishonesty ; and second, that the Articles, notwithstand- 
ing the forced construction put upon them by the Genevan 
School, are to be understood according to a strictly Catholic 
interpretation. We shall never forget with what earnestness 
we once heard their thorough Catholicity vindicated, by the late 
Rev. Dr. Jarvis, the Historiographer of the American Church. 
It was at the time when the excesses to which the Oxf®rd 
Tracts gave birth, were unsettling the minds and hearts of not 
a few of the young men of the Church, and some of them his 
own students. Dr. Jarvis, by his thorough familiarity with 
everything pertaining to the history, the organization and the 
Faith of the Primitive, Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 
by his personal observation of the practical workings and gross 
Corruptions of Modern Rome, was qualified to bear testimony, 
and he did bear testimony, on this subject. His ‘“‘ No Union 
wiTH Rome,” published in 1843, gave no uncertain sound, as 
the following passage clearly shows. The work should be re- 
published now, and scattered broad-cast over the Church. He 
says :-— 

“The Articles, drawn up with wonderful precision, exhibiting a 
consummate knowledge of Catholic antiquity, and a tmost acute and 
practised skill in the subtleties of scholastic theology, we know not 
whether most to admire their learning, acumen, or moderation. They 
neutralize and render harmless every extravagance of opinion.” 

As to the binding obligation of the Articles on the Clergy, 
and on Candidates for Holy Orders, Dr. Jarvis says :— 

“ After they were established and constituted a component part of 
the Doctrine of the Church, by Article VIII. of the Constitution, 
they became also by Article VII. a component part of those Doc- 
trines to which every Candidate for Holy Orders solemnly engages to 
conform. In Great Britain and Ireland, the Candidate for Orders is 
required to subscribe two distinct declarations; one of conformity to 
the Book of Common Prayer, the other of assent to the Articles. In 
the United States, he is required to subscribe one declaration, em- 
bracing the whole. Whether he subscribe one or two declarations, 
makes no difference before the tribunal of conscience.”’ p. 12. 

If any one doubts what Dr. Jarvis describes as the Catholic 
character of the Articles, let him examine the Exposition of 
the Articles lately published by the learned Bishop of Ely, and 
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introduced to American Churchmen by that ‘accomplished 
scholar, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Williams, of Connecticut. 

Before proceeding to the testimony of the Bishop of Exeter, 
we observe, that, as we write, we find in the Church Journal 
newspaper, a series of Articles, now in course of publication, 
on the important subject of Church Unity. Some of the con- 
siderations there presented are timely, and are well stated. 
Bat the pertness and flippancy with which opinions are uttéred, 
and decisions pronounced, on some of the most vital and fun- 
damental points of Faith, Worship and Discipline, on which 
the Church herself has authoritatively spoken, aresnot the fea- 
tures most noticeable and most deserving of attention. The 
writer, thus far in the series, either ignores, or puts in the back- 
ground, the gross, the horrible corruptions, and usurpations, and 
superstitions, of Modern Rome, which make her a stench in 
the nostrils of Primitive Christianity ; and, not only this, he 
forgets the Catholic basis of the English Reformation, which 
was the crowning excellence and glory of that great and noble 
work, If the English Church and our own are to exert any 
salutary influence, not only upon the Oriental, but on the Ro- 
man Church, in the restoration of Unity,—if they are to save 
Western Europe and this New World from the practical Hea- 
thenism and gross Infidelity which are everywhere following in 
the track of Modern Romanism ; if they are to rebuke effectu- 
ally the impudence and pretensions of that modern, corrupt, 
and tyrannical System,—they must take other, higher, and 
stronger ground. What that ground is, the readers of the Re- 
view have not been, and shall not be, unadvised. 

For example, the writer of these Articles in the Church 
Journal, ina paper on “Catholic Equality,” after affirming 
“the equality of position of the Three Communions,” the An- 
glican, the Oriental, and the Roman, and that “ all three Com- 
munions have the Holy Scriptures, in the original and in trans- 
lation ; and all, with equal faith, accept them as the Revealed 
Will, the Written Word of God, given by Inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost ;” and that “if there be any difference between 
the Three, it is against us, rather than in our favor ;” and 
that “if there be grace in Sacraments, the Romanists and 
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Orientals have seven, where we have but two; and even if 
they be not all technically “Sacraments of the Gospel,” yet 
we cannot deny all efficacy to them, unless we deny all efficacy 
to prayer ; for they are,all ministered with prayer ;” and that 
“in things fundamental, as we have said, we are all Three 
equal, for we all Three go back to the beginning. But in these 
minor points of difference we go back only three hundred years ; 
while Rome, in many things, goes several centuries further, 
and claims an unbroken tradition from the Apostles, for ail : 
and the Oriental Church does the same. If our tradition of 
only three hundred years is so tremendously powerful with us, 
how much greater must be the force of that more venerable 
tradition with them ?” and that of them, ‘‘ whose blood was 
certainly wrought up to fever heat by the fires of Oxford and 
Smithfield, it cannot be truly said that that sacred fury was 
the calmest or the clearest or the safest judge of historic 
truth ;”—after all this, and much more in the same vein, the 
writer concludes this revolutionary and remarkable paper as 
follows :— 

“ Tf, then, there is any difference between the Three, it is the part 
of the Anglican Church,—the youngest in peculiar traditions, the ten - 
derest in her connection with Antiquity, and the feeblest numerically, 
— it is for the Anglican to be more modest than the other two. Un- 
less she has some special Revelation from the Most High, her most fit- 
ting temper will be, not that of boasting, which springs from pride, 
and is, therefore. the greatest possible obstacle to the attainment of 
spiritual truth: but rather that of humility, which is willing to look 
Jirst for the beam in her own eye, knowing that after that is removed, 
it will be time enough to take out motes or beams from the eyes of 
others.” 

The writer’s theory of Church Unity, and some of his un- 
tenable and most dangerous positions, we have no room to 
examine at length now. Sentiments are avowed which we read 
with wonder and amazement, as coming from such a source. 
For example, in one of these Articles, treating of the Catholic 
Church, we find the following. We capitalize the two words 
in which are contained the false assumption, which is the basis 
of all his reasoning :— 


“ As sHE is the original FounTAIN of all Faith and Power, so she 
hath all authority, both in regard to that which is to be believed, and 
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that which is to be done. And whenever she exercises that authority, 
on any subject matter whatever pertaining to the Kingdom of God, 
she is paramount over all.” 


Pray, what would old Athanasius, breasting, almost alone, 
the overwhelming tide of Arianism, have said to all this ! 
What becomes of St. Vincent’s old rule, the ‘Quod Semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ?’ What would be the fate of 
the Primitive, Catholic, and Apostolic Faith, now if, disre- 
garding the “‘ semper,” the Faith were to be subjected to the 
rule of present majorities ; and that, too, in a body where, 
upon a ballot, as this writer admits, Rome would have an over- 
whelming preponderance in numbers ? If, indeed, the Church, 
in any and every age, is “the original Founrarn of all Faith 
and Power,” and if, “ whenever she exercises that authority,” 
“she is paramount over all,” what becomes of the blessed 
Saviour’s warning and prediction ; “‘ When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall He find Faith on the Earth?” The fundamental 
and fatal mistake of this writer in the Church Journal is, that 
he is wrong in his premises, in respect to the office, preroga- 
tives, and powers of the Church ; and hence, his reasoning is 
a tissue of sophistry, and his conclusions are false and mis- 
chievous. So far as the Faith is concerned, the Church is 
a Witness, a Pillar, not a “ Fountain ;” and there are a good 
many things which all the General Councils of Christendom 
would have no power todo. The teaching of Holy Scripture, 
the testimony of the Primitive Church, to say nothing of the 
writings of such men as Bull, and Laud, and Andrewes, and 
Bramhall, and Hooker, should have instructed this writer 
better. 

We proceed, now, to our main object in this present Article. 
The Bishop of Exeter, in his Charge to the Clergy of his Dio- 
cese, in 1839, had already raised his warning voice against cer- 
tain doctrines and practices which the Oxford Tracts advocated, 
and which the Bishop saw to be uncatholic and mischievous, 
notwithstanding the vital and timely truths and principles 
which those Tracts were doing so much to restore. These 
Medieval Errors and Corruptions, which the Bishop specified, 
were, “The Worship of Images,” “ the Invocation of Saints,” 
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“‘ Prayers for the dead,” “‘the commemoration of deceased 
men,” “ the Necessity of Confession,” “Sin after Baptism,” 
the Doctrine of “ Reserve in communicating Religious Knowl- 
edge ;” and especially, and which is the key to much which is 
mischievous in those writings, in keeping back from the bap- 
tized the doctrine of the AroNemENT. Here is where Rome 
hides the great Foundation Stone, and thrusts herself in its 
place. The two Systems built on these two Foundations, are 
totally distinct from, and, of necessity, utterly opposed to each 
other. It was in 1842 the Bishop delivered this Charge which 
forms the greater part of the work before us ; and from which 
we shall make a long quotation. Tract XC. having been re- 
printed in England, as well as in this country, the venerable 
old man, faithful even to the last, lifts once more his voice of 
expostulation and warning. We cite his words, because he 
knows how to distinguish, and does distinguish, between gen- 
uine Catholicity and its modern counterfeit, and because he 
clearly exposes the fallacy of the reasoning of Tract Number 
Ninety, and the dishonesty of its main positions. He thus 
states the object of his work :— 


“T enter on this discussion, not with any intention of renewing the 
controversy on the merits of our respective Creeds; but merely to 
correct what appears to me to be a very erroneous statement, in some 
respects, of the doctrines of my own Church, but in a much greater 
degree of those of the Church of Rome. ‘This is become the more 
necessary, from the increasing prevalence, even in quarters where 
we might hope to find more accurate information, of an opinion, that 
the line which separates the two Churches, is in fact much less strongly 
marked, than the prejudices and the passions of our predecessors 
haye taught us to believe. 

“That members of your Communion should labor to encourage this 
notion, is not at all surprising. No mode of drawing proselytes to the 
Roman Church has been found so effectual, as that of persuading the 
incautious Protestant, that the change to which he is invited,—the 
departure froin early convictions on the most important of all sub- 
jects,—is far less extensive than he has been accustomed to regard it. 
You yourself, Sir, speak of a ‘near approximation in our religious 
Creeds.’ And certainly this is, at the present day, a much less para- 
doxical position than it would have been deemed a few generations 
ago. For, in this Protestant country, many of the most revolting 
dogmas of Rome have been so much modified by collision with the 
tenets of the Reformed Church, so much reduced or palliated by the 
policy of your advocates, that the real state of religious opinion and 
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practice among you here, is widely different from that which is exhib- 
ited in. countries where similar causes do not operate, and where the 
Roman Creed has been permitted to produce its full effect. 

“Hence it will probably happen, that I shall be reproached with 
undertaking the ungracious office of reviving the memory of past dif- 
ferences, and seeking to exasperate the feelings of our cotemporaries 
by an appeal to those grounds of discord which are now, even by 
yourselves, tacitly abandoned. Such, however, is not the object of 
these pages. I am actuated, I hope, only by a wish to perform some 
part of theduty which I owe to that ‘ pure and reformed part’ of the 
Christian Church, of which I am a Minister. It surely cannot be 
necessary for a Clergyman of the Church of England to apologize, at 
any time, for bringing forward the real grounds on which his Church 
found itself compelled to separate from the Church of Rome. This 
is not, be it remembered, nor can it ever be, one of those cases in which 
silence and compromise are consistent with good faith, and may, there- 
fore, be demanded by charity. No! this, if any, is a vital question. 
For, if the differences between the two Churches be, indeed, as slight 
as you and others would represent them, the plain consequence must 
be, (and you, at least, will not deny it,) that our separation from you 
was, and is, schismatical; that the Fathers and Martyrs of the Re- 
formation were not only in error, but in sin; that they have propa- 
gated that sin to us, their descendants; and that we cannot too soon 
retrace our steps, and sue to be re-admitted into the bosom of your 
Church.” 


The most valuable portion of the Bishop’s treatise is, that 
in which he makes apparent the vicious reasoning by which 
that famous Tract Number Ninety is characterized. Long as 
the extract is, we give it entire. The whole question is clearly 
stated, and the argument is unanswerable. One point, so con- 
fidently urged, to wit, that the Thirty-Nine Articles cannot be 
considered as condemning the Decrees of Trent, because those 
Decrees were of later date, is placed in its true light, while the 
loyalty to the true principles of the Reformed Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, is worthy of the Bishop :— 


“On the matter of the Sacraments, I am thankful to the writers of 
the Tracts, for the stimulus which they have given to us; and with 
the expression of this feeling I would gladly close what I have to say 
of them. But so great and general an excitement has prevailed re- 
specting one of them—the last of the series—that I might seem to 
shrink from avowing my opinian of it, if I were altogether silent. 
Yet to speak at all of a production whose matter is so multifarious, 
will render it necessary to go rather more into detail than may well 
accord with this occasion, after so much which has been already, and 
still remains to be, said. Bear with me, however, I entreat you, while 
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I trespass a little on your patience, in consideration of the demand 
which the public voice seems to have made on the Bishops, for their 
judgment on a Tract, which has excited a wider and deeper interest 
than any other within our remembrance. > 

That it is the last of the series, is itself a matter of muclf satisfac- 
tion; for, undoubtedly, these Tracts were creating an unwholesome 
agitation,—an agitation which was driving the writers into excesses, 
of which, perhaps, in the full extent, they were themselves uncon- 
scious ; and, at the same time, were producing the usual effect of all 
extreme courses,—the generating of equal excesses, on the part of 
others, in an opposite direction. 

That it is the last is also, on another account, both satisfactory and 
worthy of much praise. The discontinuance of these publications 
proves that, with the writers, a deference to Church authority is more 
than an empty name. It is not with their lips, or with their pens 
alone, that they have set forth the duty of frank and ingenuous sub- 
mission to the judgment of their Bishop. A single request from him, 
founded on his view of what was best for the peace of the Church, 
sufficed to silence them. 

But here, commendation from me must cease. The tone of the 
Tract, as it respects our own Church, is offensive and indecent; as it 
regards the Reformation and our Reformers, absurd, as well as incon- 
gruous and unjust. Its principles of interpreting our Articles I can- 
not but deem most unsound; the reasoning with which it supports its 
principles, sophistical; the averments on which it founds its reason- 
ing, at variance with recorded facts. 

Having thought it right to avow this opinion, it is my duty to state 
the grounds on which I have formed it :— 

1. On the first particular, indeed, the language of the Tract respect- 
ing our Church, it cannot be necessary to say much. Does it become a 
son of that Church,—a Minister at its altar,—a pious and faithful min- 
ister, as I fully believe him to be,—one who has been wont to set forth, 
. in high terms, the duty of reverence for the Church in general ;—does 
it become such a man to jeer at the particular Church in which God’s 
providence has placed him,—to tell her to ‘ sit still,—to work in chains, 
—to submit to her imperfections as a punishment,—to go on teach- 
ing with the stammering lips of ambiguous formularies and inconsist- 
ent precedents, and principles but partially developed ?’— Tract No. 
Ninety. 

2. Or again, is it consistent, I will not say with decent respect 
for the memory of confessors and the blood of martyrs, but with due 
thankfulness to Almighty God for enabling our forefathers to rescue 
this Church and nation from the usurped dominion, the idolatrous 
worship, the corrupt and corrupting practices, to which they had been 
so long enthralled ;—is it, I ask, consistent with a due sense of that 
inestimable benefit,—is it even in accordance with the dictates of com- 
mon sense,—to urge as a reason for an inert and sluggish acquiescence 
in prevailing corruptions (manifestly pointing at our own Reforma- 
tion)—that ‘ religious changes, to be beneficial, should be the act of 
the whole body; they are worth little if they are the mere act of a 
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majority ? No good can come of any change which is not heartfelt,— 
a development of feelings springing up freely and calmly within the 
bosom of the whole body itself.’ When did the Church witness any 
such —— ? How, without a miracle, could it be accomplished ? 
Was th@ planting of the Gospel itself, that greatest of ‘religious 
changes,’ thus peaceably and quietly accomplished ? 

‘Moreover, a change in theological teaching, involves either the 
commission or confession of sin; it is either tae profession or renun- 
ciation of erroneous doctrine; and if it does not succeed in proving 
the fact of past guilt, it iyso facto implies present.’ 

Surely the same plea might be urged against all change of life and 
manners. But it is idle to argue against statements which were not 
designed for argument, but for scoffing. Let me only ask, with what 
grace can this writer reprobate all ‘changes, good in themselves, 
which are the fruits, not of the quiet conviction of all, but of the agi- 
tation, &c., of afew?’ What have he and his coadjutors been doing 
during the last seven years? Have they been backward in promoting 
‘a change in theological teaching?’ Have tley waited for ‘a devel- 
opment of feelings springing up freely and calmly within the bosom 
of the whole body itself?’ 

3. But it is time to look at the principles of interpreting the Arti- 
cles, which it seems to be the chief aim of the Tract to establish and 
carry out. The first of them is thus set forth by the. author himself, 
in the professed explanation of his own views ;—‘ Whereas it is usual 
-at this day to make the particular belief of the writers of the Articles 
their true interpretation, I would make the belief of the Catholic 
Church such. Again; ‘I would say, the Articles are received, not in 
the sense of their framers, but (as far as the wording will admit, or 
any ambiguity requires it) in the one Catholic sense.’ 

I am not aware of having before heard of that principle of interpre- 
ting the Articles, which he says is uswa/,—namely, ‘ the belief of the 
writers of the Articles,’ though that belief may be admitted as an 
aid in explaining terms or propositions which are not in themselves 
plain: I would rather say that the usual, as well as the only sound, 
principle of interpreting them, is to understand them in the sense in 
which he, who subscribes, has sufficient reason to know that they are 
understood by the authority which imposes the subscription,—in other 
words, by the legislature, both the civil and the ecclesiastical legisla- 
ture; for both have alike imposed it. The civil legislature, indeed, 
or Parliament, we may well believe, has intended that they may be 
understood in the sense of the ecclesiastical, or Convocation ; and, as 
no different sense has been put upon them by any subsequent Parlia- 
ment or Convocation, (though both have subsequently renewed the 
requisition of Subscription) we may fairly look back to the sense of 
the Convocation of 1571, which must have been the sense of Parlia- 
ment in the same year, when both legislatures, for the first time, im- 
posed the duty of Subscription. 

Now the Convocation of that year, in the very Canon which im- 
posed Subscription to the Articles, tells us what is the sense which 
they were designed to bear, namely, the Catholic sense; for, as it 
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there enjoins ‘ preachers to teach nothing to be religiously holden or 
believed, but what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testament, and has been collected out of the same by the Catholic 
fathers and ancient Bishops,’ it must be considered as following its 
own rule in putting forth a book of Articles, ‘for the establishment of 
consent touching true religion ;’ and it is as a security for the observ- 
ance of this rule, that Subscription to the Articles is required, ‘ which 
Articles,’ it proceeds to say, ‘have been collected out of Scripture, and 
agree in all points with the heavenly doctrine therein contained.’ 

If this statement asserts the very principle propounded in the Tract, 
namely, that the Articles are to be understood in the Catholic sense, 
it will, nevertheless, be found, on consideration, to be utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the application of that principle, as contended for in the 
Tract; for it is there maintained, that any man will satisfy the duty 
incurred in subscribing the Articles, if he assents to them, not in their 
plain and obvious and grammatical sense, but in that sense, which he, 
of his own mere opinion, shall determine to be ‘ Catholic ;’ whereas 
the Canon shows that the plain, and obvious, and grammatical, is also 
the Catholic sense; and the preacher or minister who shall adopt any 
other sense, as the Catholic, does, in truth, prefer his own private 
judgment on the point, to the declared judgment of the Church, synod- 
ically assembled,—a procedure as uncatholic and schismatical as can 
be well imagined. 

I might insist on other objections to their principle, but they have 
been so ably urged, especially by Dr. Elrington, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin, that 1 content myself with re- 
ferring you to what he has said. 

4. I turn, therefore, to another, and practically the most mischiev- 
ous, of the principles set forth in the Tract. 

It is there held, that ‘our Articles were not directed against the De- 
crees of Trent, because they were written before those Decrees ;’ that 
‘the Decrees, in their. mere letter, do not express that authoritative 
teaching of Rome which is condemned by the Articles; that senses 
short of this doctrine will fulfil the letter of the Decrees; and that 
the censures contained in the Articles have a sufficient object, though 
the Decrees of Trent, taken by themselves, remain untouched.’ 

All this, and much more to the same effect, is manifestly designed 
to show that there is nothing in our Articles inconsistent with the Ze¢- 
ter of the Decrees of Trent ;—that those Decrees, and the Articles, 
may be held together by the same person. 

As this is by far the most daring attempt ever yet made by a min- 
ister of the Church of England, to neutralize the distinctive Doctrines 
of our Church, and to make us symbolize with Rome, I shall be ex- 
cused, if I detain you for a few minutes in unravelling the web of 
sophistry, which has been laboriously woven to cover it. 

It rests, mainly, as has been said, on the allegation, that the Arti- 
cles were of a date anterior to the Decrees of Trent,—an allegation 
having just that measure of truth which will enable it most effectually 
to deceive. 

VOL, XVIII. 37 
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In the Statutes and Canons, the Articles are described, as ‘Articles 
agreed upon in the Convocation holden at London in the year 1562 ;’ 
whereas the Council of Trent did not hold its last Session, nor put 
forth its last Decree, till December, in 1563. 

This is the face of facts and dates most favorable to the assertion 
in the Tract. 

Now let us see to what it really amounts. The Convocation of 
1562 is so called, according to the Old Style. It commenced its sit- 
tings in the month of January of the year which would now be called 
1563; and it continued to sit till the month of June, just six months 
before the conclusion of the Council of Trent. In the course of those 
six months, how many Decrees were made by the Council on the 
points condemned in our Articles? One, only one; including, indeed, 
all the matter dealt with in the 22d Article,—an Article, it must be 
admitted, relating to several important particulars. Such is the 
amount of all that can be honestly stated in favor of the writer’s alle- 
gation; but even this would give a very inadequate view of the weak- 
ness of his case. For although the Articles, having been in the main 
settled by the Convocation of 1562, are always designated as the Ar- 
ticles of that Synod, yet they were not then permanently and finally 
concluded. 

The Convocation of 1571 reconsidered them, with a view to a final 
settlement, and made alterations in them, (of no great moment indeed,) 
before it authorized their publication in English ;--and, what is more 
important, before it made the Canon requiring Subscription. It was to 
the Articles so corrected, not as they were left by the Synod of 1562, 
that the statute of 13 Elizabeth requires Subscription ; for it expressly 
specifies ‘the Book of Articles put forth by the Queen’s authority,’ 
—-which was true of the English Book of 1571, only. 

Subsequently, on the accession of King James, because, towards 
the close of the preceding reign, Subscription to the Articles had been 
made by many, with such limitations or qualifications as materially 
affected its value as a Test of Unity of Doctrine ;--the Synod holden 
at London in 1603, (after ‘ having, upon a publique readinge and de- 
liberate considerasion of the said Articles, willingly, and with one 
accorde, consented and subscribed,’) provided by its 36th Canon, a 
more precise and stringent formula, by which every one who sub- 
scribes, professes to believe ‘all and every of the Articles to be agree- 
able to the Word of God.’ 

Here, then, we might leave the case, apparently without a shadow 
of pretence for the allegation, that ‘ whereas the Articles were written 
before the Decrees of Trent, they were not directed against those 
Decrees.’ 

But if this be so, the other and much more important allegation, that 
the Decrees, taken by themselves, in their mere letter, do not express 
the Romish doctrine, which our Articles condemn,—and, consequently, 
that Subscription to the Articles is not incompatible with adherence 
to the Decrees, loses, at once, its best support. And thus, perhaps, 
‘we might be excused from more minute examination of it. Still, it 
cannot be an useless labor, to show the utter want of all foundation 
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whatever for so dangerous a position. For, as I hardly need to say, 
whether true or false, it involves the whole question between us and 
Rome. Those Decrees combine, avowedly combine, the whole sys- 
tem of Romish Doctrine, peculiarly so called. They compose the 
Shibboleth of Rome. The Creed of Pius IV., formed upon them, 
and little else than a brief epitome of them, (appended to the Creed 
of the Catholic Church, in defiance of the Canons of the General 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon,) is required to be explicitly held 
and maintained, not only by every Romish Pastor, but also by every 
convert who is received into communion with Rome. T'oo much care, 
therefore, cannot be used, in warning every member of our own 
Church,—-especially, I may be allowed to say, after recent unhappy 
experience, the younger of our clergy,—against all approach to so 
fearful and unhallowed a conjunction. 

I have done with the Tract. Let me only add, that I wish 
and hope the intention of the writer, as declared by himself, may pro- 
tect him from the severity of censure which the Tract itself deserves. 
He wrote it, he tells us, ‘to do all he ceuld to keep members of our 
Church from straggling in the direction of Rome ;’ and he accounts for 
the sensation it has excited, by saying that, ‘ what was addressed to one 
set of persons, has been used and commented upon by another.’ He 
adds, that, ‘ the consciousness how strongly he had pledged himself in 
other writings against Rome, made him quite unsuspicious of the pos- 
sibility of any sort of misunderstanding arising out of bis statements 
in it.’”’ 
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Art. V—OLD SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS AND POLITICS. 


Minutes of the General Assembly, (Old School,) held at St. 
Louis, Mo., May, 1866. 


In the April and July No’s. of this Review, we gave proofs 
of the extent to which politics and political agitation have 
taken possession of, and rent, and torn in pieces, several of the 
leading Sects of the country. Of most of them, this was to 
be expected. Having no fixed Faith, they live upon the ex- 
citements of the hour. They must agitate, agitate, agitate, 
or they must die for want of voeation and lack of breath. 
But from the Old School Presbyterians, who still hold on to 
their ‘‘ Confession of Faith” with some tenacity, better things 
were looked for. The General Assembly of this large body, 
however, which met at St. Louis, Missouri, May 17th, was the 
scene of such remarkable sayings and doings, and the results 
cannot but be so important to the whole country, that some 
notice of it deserves to be recorded. It is an item in the reli- 
gious history of our times. It is a phase of public opinion 
which, as public Journalists, we should not ignore. It utters 
a voice of warning, to which we shall do well to give heed. 

This General Assembly consisted of over two hundred and 
fifty members, gathered from the Middle, Western and Border 
States, and continued in session sixteen days. Up to the time 
of the Civil War, the Old School Presbyterians had abstained 
from meddling with political matters ; and, in this, they were 
conforming to their own established and formally expressed 
rules. Their Confession of Faith declares :— 

“Synods and Councils are to conclude or handle nothing, but that 


which is Ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with Civil affairs 
which concern the Commonwealth.”* 


But when the late Civil War began to rage, and the War 
spirit prevailed, Northern Old School Presbyterianism, which 





* See Confession of Faith, Chap, XXXL, Sec. 4. 
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has of late been becoming more and more infected with New 
England Congregationalism and Pelagianism, was swept along 
with the current, and in its Assemblies, from year to year, 
went rapidly from one extreme point on to another. Thus, 
the Assembly of 1865, in answer to overture No. 7, passed an 
order to this effect :— 


“It is hereby ordered, that all our Presbyteries examine every 
Minister applying for admission from any Presbytery or other Eccle- 
siastical body in the Southern States, on the following points: 1st. 
Their connection with the rebellion. 2d. Their views concerning 
slavery.” It further orders, “Church Sessions are also ordered to ex- 
amine all applicants for church membership by persons from the 
Southern States, or who have been living in the South since the rebel- 
lion, concerning their conduct and principles on the points above spe- 
cified; and if it be found, that of their own free will they have taken 
up arms against the United States, or that they hold slavery to be an 
ordinance of God, as above stated, such persons shall not be admitted 
to the communion of the church, till they give evidence of repentance 
of their sin and renounce their error.”’* 


The last General Assembly, in 1866, held after the War had 
been terminated for more than a year, so far from being mode- 
erated in tone by a spirit of charity and conciliation towards 
their Southern brethren, who are so numerous and influential a 
portion of the body,—on the contrary, reiterated and endorsed 
all that had previously been said and done, In its Pastoral 
Letter, alluding to these Rules of Discipline of 1865, it says : 


« Any concessions touching the offenses of such persons, would have 
been the highest of unkindness. It would have been a connivance at 
sin, and would have brought down upon them and us alike the dis- 
pleasure of God.” Again, “ We have taken our position upon the 
clearest principle of the word of God, as set forth in our standards. 
. We have aimed to reclaim offenders, by demanding only what Christ. 
requires of us, as rulers in his house.” It says, “upon both branches 
of the deliverances of the last Assembly—loyalty and freedom—we 
therefore arrive at the same conclusion, that they should be main- 
tained.” (See Pastoral Letter.) 


Really, the firm grasp with which the odium theologicum, 
the spirit of intolerance, has seized hold of this conservative 
denomination, is something wonderful. The influence of such 
a body of men as composed that Assembly, upon the country 





* Min. of '65, p. 563. 
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at large, at a time like the present, is fearful. If Christians 
are thus relentless in their hate, if they cannot forget and for- 
give, if they cannot confide and trust, if it is at the Altar of 
Moloch, and not of Christ, that they catch the spirit of devo- 
tion, then, pray, what hope is there for the Nation! Should 
it prove true, that, as a people, we are to continue hopelessly 
divided, and that the days of the Republic are already num- 
bered, and that we are on the eve of events which God alone 
can measure, the responsibility of this unknown future will rest, 
in no small degree, upon the members of that body whose do- 
ings we are describing. 

The special occasion of strife and contention, however, at 
this General Assembly at St. Louis, grew out of action which 
had been taken by the Louisville Presbytery, Ky. This body 
had issued what it called a ‘‘ DecLaration and Testimony,” 
a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages, and signed by “ forty-one 
Ministers and seventy-eight Elders.” This document was very 
ably, boldly, and sharply written ; and, originating in the Bor- 
der States, where personal hatred was intensely bitter, it re- 
viewed the course of the General Assemblies during the last 
three or four years, with great plainness. As a matter of argu- 
ment, it is, in the main, unanswerable. The General Assem- 
bly, however, determined to get along with it in another way. 
It soon appeared that its members had come together nerved 
to the most resolute and summary action. Among them were 
to be found some of the ablest men, and readiest debaters of 
the country ; such men as Breckenridge, Wilson, Krebs, 
Boardman, Van Dyke, Anderson, Thomas, Robinson, West, 
Humphrey, Brookes, Gurley, &c., &e. 

What to do with the sharp logic and cutting severity of the 
“ Declaration and Testimony,” was a much more difficult ques- 
tion, than what should be done with the men who wrote and 
had signed it. It had, evidently, already been determined that 
it should be met, not with the weapons of reason, and upon 
its own merits, but, as one of the members described it, with 
“Church power,” and “ brutum fulmen,” in some shape or 
other. The first thing which the Assembly did, was to exclude 
from its sittings the Commissioners of the Louisville Presbyt- 
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ery, who had been duly elected to that body ; and this, by a 
vote of 201 Ayes to 50 Nays. A more tyrannical, despotic 
act, was never perpetrated in any assembly calling itself an 
Ecclesiastical body. It shut these ‘‘ Declaration and Testi- 
mony” men out from the possibility of a trial, and from being 
heard in their own defense. 

Having thus, in the outset, got rid of the presence of these 
troublesome men, the whole matter of the “ Declaration and 
Testimony” was referred to a large Committee on the “ Pres- 
bytery of Louisville,” who, at length, reported for adoption 
several stringent Resolutions, two of which are as follows :— 


Be it Resolved by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America: 

First. That the Presbytery of Louisville be, and hereby is, dissol- 
ved; and that the custody of its records, papers, and other property, 
be transferred as hereinafter ordered. 

Second. That a new Presbytery be and is hereby constituted, to be 
known by the same name, occupy the same territory, and have watch 
and care of the same churches; said Presbytery to be composed of 
. the following ministers, (together with so many elders as may appear,) 
viz., Rev. D. T. Stuart, W. W. Hill, S. Williams, W. C. Matthews, 
R. Valentine, B. H. McCown, J. H. Dinsmore, H. C. Sachse, T. A. 
Hoyt, J. L. McKee, J. P. McMillan, J. McCrea, H. T. Morton, J. ©. 
Young, or so many of them, whether ministers or ruling* elders, as 
shall, before their organization, subscribe to the following formula, 
viz., “Ido hereby profess my disapproval of the Declaration and 
Testimony adopted by the late Presbytery of Louisville, and my obe- 
dience in the Lord to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,” which formula, together with the sub- 
scribers’ names, shall be subsequently entered upon these records. 
The said Presbytery shall meet in the Chestnut street church, in the 
city of Louisville, Kentucky, on the 20th day of June, 1866, at the 
hour of eleven o’clock, A. M., and shall be opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. J. P. McMillan, or, in his absence, the oldest minister pres- 
ent, who shall preside until a Moderator is chosen.” 


Such a summary proceeding as this, produced intense excite- 
ment. To condemn men unheard, and without a trial ; to dis- 
solve Presbyteries, against whom nothing had been formally 
proved ; to take possession of their records, papers, and prop- 
erty, by sheer brute force ; by the mere power of a majority, this 
was too high-handed a measure not to be understood at a 
glance. Speeches were made, some of them fine specimens of 
forensic eloquence. Tears, too, it is said, were shed in abund- 
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ance. Lawyers were there, and politicians, as well as divines. 
And when the screws came to be applied, there was such shirk- 
ing and dodging, such an evident consciousness of having gone 
too far, that at length the following substitute for the Report 
of the Committee was proposed, and was adopted by a vote of 
196 Yeas, to 37 Nays :— 


“1, Resolved, That this General Assembly does hereby condemn 
the Declaration and Testimony, as a slander against the Church, 
schismatical in its character and aims, and its adoption by any of our 
church courts, as an act of rebellion against the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

2. Resolved, That the whole subject contemplated in this Report, 
including the Report itself, be referred to the next General Assembly. 

3. Resolved, That the signers of the “ Declaration and Testimony,” 
and the members of the Presbytery of Louisville who voted to adopt 
that paper, be summoned, and they are hereby summoned, to appear 
before the next General Assembly, to answer for what they have done 
in this matter, and that, until their case is decided, they shall not be 
permitted to sit as members of any church court higher than the Ses- 
sion. 

4, Resolved, That if any Presbytery shall disregard this action of 
the General Assembly, and at any meeting shall enroll, as entitled to 
a seat or seats in the body, one or more of the persons designated in 
the preceding resolution, and summoned to appear before the next 
General Assembly, then that Presbytery shall, ipso facto, be dissolved, 
and its ministers and elders who adhere to this action of the Assembly, 
are hereby authorized and directed, in such cases, to take charge of 
the Presbyterial Records, to retain the name, and exercise all the 
authority and functions of the original Presbytery, until the next 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

5. Resolved, That Synods, at their next stated meetings, in making 
up their rolls, shall be guided and governed by this action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 


Even this is sufficiently stringent. It is only less bold and 
manly than the Report of the Committee. Its temper and 
spirit are the same. The punishment inflicted, in its moral 
bearing, is the same ; as it is, also, ultimately the same in its 
formal effect. 

Now, what crime had these gentlemen committed ? What 
breach of Presbyterial law had they been guilty of, that they 
should thus be visited with such a sweeping penalty ? Such 
a virtual excision? It was not a matter of doctrine. For 
these “ Declaration and Testimony” men, rank among the most 
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“‘ Orthodox” of the Sect ; while the majority of the Old School 
Presbyterians are manifesting an increasing sympathy and a 
stronger desire for re-union with the New School, a body noted 
for the gross Heresies whieh are boldly held and taught within 
its ranks. 

The sole ground of complaint was, that these men had pre- 
sumed to express an opinion ; and had declared, that as the 
General Assembly had departed from ‘the faith and practice” 
of the Denomination, in certain of its recent acts, so, on that 
ground, they declined to execute certain “ orders” of the As- 
sembly in regard to “ ministers, members, or churches in the 
seceded or border States.” This was the crime which evoked 
the wrath of the General Assembly. 

The first question which should have been asked is, whether 
the General Assembly had the constitutional right to exclude 
these Commissioners from a seat in the Assembly, until their 
case was decided ? And had it the right to dissolve that Pres- 
bytery, as was proposed by the Committee ? or to dissolve 
other Presbyteries, on the contingency provided for in the pa- 
per of Dr. Gurley, which was finally adopted ? And then, had 
the Louisville Presbytery been guilty of violating any law for 
which they could be tried ? And, if so, was this the proper 
tribunal before which they should be summoned ? Such ques- 
tions will, of course, be disposed of legally, and in another 
place ; and we do not discuss them here. Not a few of the 
members seemed to be conscious of having acted precipitately ; 
and several papers were afterwards proposed and adopted, 
iv smooth the rough edge of the guillotine, which had been 
made ready. For example, the Rev. Dr. Schenck offered the 


following :— 


““ Whereas, There is reason to believe, that, among the ministers 
and members of the Presbyterian Church in the South, there are 
many who disapproved of the late rebellion against the Government of 
the United States, and of the separation of those churches from this 
body, and who did not, of their own free will and consent, lend their, 
aid or countenance thereto, but bowed before what they believed to 
be an absolute necessity ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Assembly, without expressing any opinion in 
regard to the propriety of the course adopted by such persons, will 
still cherish a kindly and fraternal regard for them, and whenever any 
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of them shall desire to return to their former connection with us, they 
will receive a cordial welcome. 

And, in regard to those who have voluntarily aided and counte- 
nanced the said rebellion and separation, this Assembly disclaims all 
vindictive feelings, and all disposition to exercise an undue severity, 
and reiterates its readiness to receive them back, whenever they shall 
have complied with the conditions laid down by the last General As- 
sembly, on page 563 of its printed Minutes. 


After discussion, the previous question was called for and 
sustained, when the main question was put, and the paper was 
adopted. 

Since the final adjournment of the Assembly, some of the 
most active agents in its extreme measures have proved, that 
they were borne on the waves of wild and daring passion to 
the adoption of acts and rules which they not only cannot, but 
which they dare not, even try to carry out. 

Our present object, however, is simply to advert to what was 
done in the Assembly, and to the spirit and temper which 
characterized its proceedings. As one illustration, it seems 
that a member of the Assembly, the Rev. W. M. Ferguson, of 
Ohio, was a correspondent of the Ohio Statesman, and reported 
to that paper an account of the doings of the Assembly. The 
following is an extract from one of his letters :— 


“The debate in the Assembly ran higher to-day, or rather lower, 
than ever. It was reserved for Mr. Galloway, of Ohio, to cap the 
climax of vulgarity and demagogism. He certainly outdid himself 
in low allusions, false assumptions, bitter invective, personal abuse, 
and in every other mean thing that could characterize an orator who 
appeared to be, at the same time, both a fool and a fiend ! 

I grant this is strong language, but not a whit more so than the 
truth will warrant. His manner was monstrous! A dancing monkey’s 
motions were graceful to it. Indeed it was awful! Sublimely ridic- 
ulous. His twistings and bodily contortions, could they have been 
photographed, would have furnished comic almanac makers with an 
almost limitless number of grotesque samples, for all time to come. 
Besides his disgusting egotism, his self-righteous laudations, his cant- 
ing use of Scripture, his boasting, dirty insinuations,—in a word, his 
scurrility and blackguardism, exceeded anything of the kind it was 
ever my painful misfortune to hear. * * * * Mr. G. boldly 
affirmed, that ‘‘a word spoken against the Assembly was trea- 
son and the speaker a traitor;” that “ Dr. Boardman was a traitor, 
and his speech yesterday treason, and till he washed his hands of the 
blood of this hellish crime, he [Mr. G.| would never sit down with 
him at the Lord’s table.” These were his words. His speech, as 
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published in the Democrat, may be bad enough; but as that sheet is 
exceedingly Radical, and the only one which pretends to give verba- 
tim reports phonographically taken, and as Mr. G.’s friends were 
shocked at the outlandish indecencies and fallacies of this unfortunate 
affair, some of the more vulgar and blasphemous parts may be omitted. 

But I weary you. Mr. Galloway surely forgot himself to-day. He 
has disgraced himself forever in the estimation, not only of Christian 
gentlemen, but in the opinion of the ungodly world. Why he did so 
no one can tell. It was unprovoked and unexpected. He was not 
called to order by either member or Moderator, as the latter requested 
the Assembly to permit “great latitude” of discussion. It was as 
good as a monkey show to the populace,—some of them hissed, oth- 
ers cheered ! 

Thus we go,—go to pieces as a church of Christ. It is alarming to 
witness how rapidly and superficially the legitimate business of the 
Assembly is passed over, and how eager many are to “ take up the 
unfinished business” relating to Louisville Presbytery, &c. It is 
painful to say it, but many think and say, that this Assembly has done 
more, far more, against the interests of true religion in this city, since 
it convened last week, than the big horse races that have been in 
progress here for sometime! What a curse Radicalism is !” 


This letter, as published, of course found its way back to St. 
Louis. Though anonymous, and printed in an unofficial news- 
paper, the rage it excited was intense. Banquo’s ghost was 
not more terrible. Had a bombshell fallen in the midst of the 
Assembly, it would not have startled those gentlemen more. 
And so this grave and dignified body at once virtually resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole, the unfortunate culprit 
was searched out, and summoned to the bar, and after a casti- 
gation, which we think he bore with quite too little manliness, 
the following penalty was inflicted ; the resolution, offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Krebs, being passed by a large majority. 


Resolved, That, whereas the Rev. W. M. Ferguson, a Commissioner 
to this General Assembly, is, by his own acknowledgment, guilty of 
writing and publishing in the Ohio Statesman, a gross, abusive, scan- 
dalous and slanderous libel, against members of this Assembly, and 
against this Assembly itself, and although he has qualified it in the 
presence of this Assembly this morning, his explanation is not deemed 
satisfactory. 

Resolved, That the Rev. W. M. Ferguson be forthwith expelled as 
a member of this House. , 


The results of the doings of this General Assembly upon 
the body at large, throughout the country, cannot as yet be 
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fully estimated. But already the direst evils are manifesting 
themselves. At the South, the alienation of the Old School 
Presbyterians is complete, and the separation apparently final. 
In the Border States, where political opinion has been divided, 
and the estrangement bitter, the work of ruin has begun. An 
internecine war, springing up in families, is carried into neigh- 
borhoods, parishes, Synods and Presbyteries. Rival and oppo- 
sition meetings are already called, periodicals are enlisted, or- 
ganizations are formed, and endless litigation for the possession 
of property is in prospect. A large ‘‘ Conference” was held in 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 15th, the object of which contemplates, 
as we are told, the organization of a ‘“‘ True Presbyterian 
Church” in that region. At this Conference, letters were read 
from influential Presbyterians in various parts of the country. 
The Rev. Dr. Plumer is reported to have said, he thought of 
four things that might be done. “One is to quit the Church 
and to run up a new flag ; another is to wait and be cast out ; 
another is to hold on quietly, testifying, protesting, and wash- 
ing hands ; the last is to play the hypocrite, pretend approval, 
and hurrah for nonsense and fierceness.”” Among other things, 
he said: “I have reliable information that -the Old and New 
School will not come together. I think you may rely on 
that. Be docile. Look to God. You will not be hurt till 
your soul is hurt, and your soul will not be hurt till your con- 
science is defiled.” The Rev. Dr. VanDyke, of Brooklyn, it is 
said, wrote in a desponding strain of the prospects in the East. 
He said there were two parties in the Church in the North— 
the Radicals and the Numskulls. The first were blind ; the 
second were cowards, and waiting for something to turn up, 
“The prospect for accomplishing any thing,” concludes the 
Doctor, ‘‘appears dark at the present writing.” The injury to 
the cause of Christianity in all this is incalculable ; and no 
mortal can tell where, or when, or how, the mischief is to 
come to an end. 

We will not conclude this brief paper without remarking, 
that the great, the fundamental mistake of these Old School 
Presbyterians, lies far deeper than even the most conservative 
of them suppose. The first question, which they need to ask, 
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is, What is the Church ? And this question belongs not only 
to them, but to all the host of Sects about us. The next 
mistake of these Old School Presbyterians, who believe, or 
who used to profess to believe, in an organic historic Church, 
is, that they have forgotten the nature, office, province, and 
object of the Church; and have attempted to unite, and fuse, 
and blend, what God hath forever put asunder. Jesus Christ 
declared, “ My Kingdom is not of this world.” (John xviii. 
36.) Yet he paid tribute to Cesar ; and St. Paul said, “ the 
Powers that be, are ordained of God.” (Rom. xiii. 1.) Of 
these two Kingdoms, the Church and the State, it is not with- 
in the province of the State to interfere in matters which be- 
long to the Church; it is not within the province of the 
Church to interfere in matters which belong to the State. 
Each has its own distinct sphere, its own duties, its own 
ministers ; and the peace, purity and prosperity of both, de- 
mand that the line of demarcation shall be strongly marked, 
and most religiously observed. The subordination of the 
State to the Church, and the subordination of the con- 
science of individuals to the Church, in matters which belong 
to the State, is Hildebrandism in its worst form. It is the old 
Inquisition revived ; and no one can read the doings of this 
Assembly at St. Louis, without being reminded of the thumb- 
screw and the rack, the dungeon and the faggot. It is an error 
to charge upon Popery alone the spirit of religious persecution. 
No fouler blot stains the page of history than the record of 
political Puritanism in England and Ireland, and afterwards in 
New England. At the present day the same determination 
exists, to accomplish moral and religious ends by political me- 
thods ; and in a form of Civil Government like ours, where 
Christianity is left for its support to the Voluntary Principle, 
and where the Minister’s hold upon his Parish, and even the 
bread for his wife and children, depend, not unfrequently, upon 
some aspiring, unprincipled political demagogue, the danger 
with which the Clergy have to contend, is Erastianism in its 
worst and meanest form. Alas! that so many professed Min- 
isters of the Gospel become its most unscrupulous tools. 

Yet this is not Christianity. St. Paul, if he never fawned 
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upon Nero, he never assailed his Government, or its political 
abuses. The only message with which the Minister of Christ 
is charged, is the Gospel, in all its fullness. His Ministry is 
not of men, nor from men, but to men. His mission is to the 
hearts of his hearers. He is not a mere lecturer. He “ makes 
known the mysteries of the Gospel.” This is Christ’s Theory 
of Reform: Make the tree good, and the fruit will be good. 
On such a method, and such a method alone, the Church can 
live, and flourish, and be One, in power and strength, under 
any form of Civil Government. Let truth, justice, temper- 
ance, humility, mercy, peace, brotherly kindness, charity—the 
whole circle of the Christian virtues—be inculcated upon such 
a basis, and all social evils, however deep-rooted, and of long 
standing, will adjust themselves gracefully, quietly, and effect- 
ually, without the ruin and destruction which must attend vio- 
lent organic changes. Society isa growth, not a creation ; 
and all true moral improvement and spiritual elevation must 
-come from within, not from without,—from the Life of Christ, 
Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

This is the lesson of the age and times. The world does 

-not believe it. It is the riddle which Philosophy has been try- 
Ing in vain to solve for thousands of years, and will continue 
to try until the end of time. Yet it is true. Christ affirms it. 
The history of the world and of all civilizations proves it. , It isa 
hard lesson ; especially in a day like this, when Christ is de- 
throned ; when the policy, and heat, and dust, and noise of the 
-hustings are carried into the pulpit ; when political harangues 
defile, and commit sacrilege in, God’s house; in an age of 
Sense rather than of Faith, and when a specious and bitter In- 
fidelity is fighting its old battles under the guise of philan- 
thropy. 

As Churchmen, we may well thank God, with devout and 
humble gratitude, for the evils which we have avoided, and for 
the high and truly Christ-like position in which the Church 
.now stands before the American people, Would that she were 
true to herself and to her Risen and Ascended Lord. Would 
that her Ministers and her Laity were but half alive to the 
ygreatness of her opportunities. One of the noblest of our 
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Clergy, whom we will not name, but who is giving full proof 
of his sincerity by the earnestness and efficiency of his labors, 
thus writes to us ; and with this quotation we close. The 
more I think and observe, the clearer it becomes to me, day by 
day, that our Church is the only Arx for this People on the 
wide waters, as respects Government, National Unity, Philoso- 
phy, Manners, and Life, as well as Fairn. In all this region 
its growth is wonderful. The preparation is going on in hun- 
dreds of thoughtful minds,” 
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Art. VI--THE RITUAL LAW OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH. 


TWENTY years ago, the mind of our Church was deeply 
moved, by questions pertaining to her own authority, as of the 
Body of Christ. This was the ruling element in the great 
Revival which had, long before, started at Oxford, and whose 
vast wave, like a mighty swell, undulating across the Atlantic, 
had, at the time of which we speak, gathered and broken upon 
our shores. Many of us can remember the agitation and men- 
tal turmoil which prevailed, and which culminated in the 
wordy struggle of the General Convention of 1844. Books 
and Pamphlets were scattered broad-cast on the troubled 
waters ; from the bulky octavo of the Bishop of Ohio, to the 
coverless ephemeral of the job press. Ephemeral! Alas, the 
heavy and the light have all sunk, long since, to their deep and 
lasting repose. Memory still recalls how one respected Divine, 
in a book, ‘opened the Mysteries ;’ and how another, in a 
speech, which filled the greater part of two days in General 
Convention, urged his Sixty Objections to Tractarianism. But, 
the sensation of shrinking from what then seemed the pre- 
sumption of the former Treatise, and the painful endurance 
with which we sat through the latter Homily, have subsided 
into an amuse? recollection of tame and harmless issues. Of 
the Sixty Heads of Tractarian offense, we can now remember 
only the one which most struck us, by its novelty and origin- 
ality,—the ‘ Puseyitish use of salt.’ 

The great wave broke, and spread itself out, over the sur- 
face of the Church, in a thin and peaceful sheet of fertilizing 
waters ; which sank into the soil, and quickened the living 
germs hidden there,—the germs of ancient principles, imbed- 
ded in the Church’s heart. These have since sprung up ; and, 
in her renewed and better life, have brought forth fruit, thirty, 
sixty, aye, a hundred fold. 

“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and 
that which is done, is that which shall be done ; and, there is 
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no new thing under the sun.” History repeats itself, in Church 
and State. We have entered upon another period of agita- 
tion ; which may be remembered, hereafter, as the Ritualistic 
Controversy, as we now remember the Tractarian Controversy ; 
and, let us hope, with as pleasant a recollection. The huge 
billow has risen again in England ; and we already hear the 
sounding of its Westward roll upon our shores. The tide 
will not be as angry as the former one ; for, Ritualism does 
not provoke the odium theologicum into such fierceness as does 
the question of Church Authority, It has, indeed, certain 
relations to Doctrine ; but, they are fewer, and less apparent 
and direct, than in the other case. Besides, the old contro- 
versy has better fitted us for the new one. It has raised us to 
a higher level, as Churchmen, than we occupied before ; and 
so has made us calmer and more confident, in questions bear- 
ing upon the safety and well-being of the Church. One step 
of progress prepares for the second, But, the results, though 
wrought out of a less bitter strife, will, we believe, be no less 
beneficial. The agitation is a healthful one; and, we need it. 
If the way is painful, it is our path toa higher good. By 
such periods and processes of troubled inquiry, of dark and 
unsteady gropings, emerging at length into broader light, has 
the Church always travelled, towards her destined maturity. 
The Almighty Guardian, Who has been with her always, is 
with her now ; and, will conduct her, safely, to theend. Un- 
der His careful Providence, she has come to a point in her 
growth, where her Worship must be reviewed ; its defects, 
supplied ; its errors, pruned ; its tone, elevated ; its whole self, 
made a worthier offering, to the Supreme Object of our adora- 
tion. 

It is singular, into what a confusion of mind the first move- 
ment of such a discipline throws us. Men find, and wonder 
to find, how unformed are their views ; how little they have 
penetrated into the intricacies of the subject ; how many em- 
barrassing questions there are, where their former superficial 
survey saw nothing difficult, or obscure ; what mistiness veils 
even the primal principles, and elemental laws, which should 
govern, and guide, the inquiry. This is the first effect of its 
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strangeness ; and only shows, how necessary the inquiry has 
become. In the midst of that confusion, we now walk. The 
mind of the Church is unsettled. Idea proclaims itself against 
idea. Interpretations of the lex scripta, are in conflict. There 
is debate, as to where, and what, the Law is. 

Out of this antagonism, the truth is to be evolved ; and the 
Church brought into her right and permanent position. Now 
is the time for discussion ; for the free, frank and fraternal 
interchange of views ; for patient research ; and for careful 
thought. Whoever, by the habits of his mind, the nature of 
his studies, or the teachings of his experience, is prepared to 
aid in the investigation, is bound to render his help. The 
Church’s mind must be formed. It can be formed only by dis- 
cussion. All that is said, or written, may not be worthy of 
the theme ; but, in the end, the precious will be retained, the 
vile will be rejected. Wheat and chaff are mixed in the grind- 
ing; but the pure grain is winnowed out at the last. We only 
ask that thought and speech may be free ; that opposing argu- 
ments may be uttered with a sincere desire for the truth, and 
for the Church’s welfare ; and that every brother who contri- 
butes to the discussion, will regard every other brother’s mite, 
as, equally with his own, a true-hearted offering, in the service 
of the dear Bride of Christ, Who has our common and our 
deepest love. 

In this spirit, we now make our humble oblation. We 
speak with some hesitation ; because we foresee, that we shall 
differ widely from one or two whom we love ; and for whose 
wisdom we have a higher esteem than for our own. “ But, as 
of sincerity, but, as of God, in the sight of God, speak we in 
Christ.” 

In the discussion, thus far, the subject seems, to us, to have 
been overlaid with matter which does not belong to it ; and 
judgment has been embarrassed by doubtful testimony. The 
first point to be settled is, The actual state of our Ritualistic 
Law. What is our Law ? Where are we to look for it ? Where 
are the metes and bounds of its enactments ? Until these 
questions are disposed of, we shall be unable to determine the 
Church’s position on the subject ; or to form a reliable judg- 
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ment upon the manifestations of Ritualism in our Congrega- 
tions. These manifestations are variant, discordant, conflict- 
ing. A Clergyman can hardly go into a strange Chancel, and 
be sure that he shall conduct the Services as the Rector does. 
If the Rector be present, it is the almost invariable custom 
(and it is necessary) for him to give, to his visiting Brother, 
preliminary instruction, in the Vestry Room, as to his peculiar 
“use.” This is true of our Churches commonly. But, when 
a Clergyman enters, for the first time, a Chancel where a high 
Ritual is observed, or even where there is elaborate attention 
to the style and manner of conducting Service, he feels himself 
in as strange a place asif he were worshipping in another Com- 
munion. It is certain, that we of the Clergy who belong to 
different Schools, do not know how to behave ourselves, when 
we officiate in each other’s Churches ; and this may be one 
reason why we so seldom do it. The act is rare, because it is 
awkward. 

This state of things plainly shows, either that we have no 
sufficient Law of Ritual ; or that it is variously interpreted, and 
needs an authoritative commentary ; or that it is held in con- 
tempt. 

But, this is not all. The discussion which has already 
arisen, proves the same thing. In England, the debate is, 
partly, as to what the Law is; partly, as to what it means: 
and both sides, or, rather, ai/ sides, (for the discussion is poly- 
gonal,) have shown a commendable degree of learning, not to 
say ingenuity. It is even a question whether Injunctions and 
Synodical Actions, anterior to Henry VIIL., are not still bind- 
ing. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would, 
doubtless say, No; has said No, impliedly, in the famous case 
of Westerton v. Liddell. But, it is hard to bring any large 
amount of Churchly respect to bear upon the decisions of that 
Committee ; though, unfortunately, it is the final arbiter of 
the Ecclesiastical Law of England. And what a deluge of 
critical learning has been poured upon the Rubric, which the 
same Committee says is the supreme Rule respecting Orna- 
ments, in the Church of England, and which all acknowledge 
to be very important ; viz., the Rubric which prescribes, that 
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they be those which were in the Church of England, in the 
second year of King Edward VI. And the deluge has not 
yet abated. The Ark of England still floats on its troubled 
waters. We have endeavored, in our quiet retreat, to trace 
the lines of this many-sided discussion ; and the result is, that, 
at this present writing, we find ourselves hopelessly befogged 
in the inquiry, What is English Church Law? In younger 
and more trustful days, we once devoted a whole year of study 
to the subject. At the close, we had no greater light than we 
have now. It is a boundless field for learned speculation, 


‘Finding no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 


Our judgment on it is well given by a recent and very able 
English writer :— 

“Most of us can give some answer to the question, ‘ How are we 
governed?’ But, to the ordinary, every-day Englishman, a mist still 
hangs over one department. Ecclesiastical law is, to him, a sort of 


Cabala; a thing to be revered or scoffed at, according to the turn of 
his mind and his politics ; but, in any case, a thing incomprehensible.”* 


An apt illustration of the confused and dubious condition of 
this Code, (if that may be called a Code which has never been 
codified,) is found in the recent Report on Ritualism, presented 
by a Committee of the Lower House, in the Convocation of 
Canterbury. The concentrated learning of its members has 
only so far elucidated what was before obscure, that both Rit- 
ualist and Anti-Ritualist claim the Report as favorable to 
themselves, severally and antagonistically. The greatest won- 
der is, that a Committee, consisting of so many men, on such 
a subject, should agree upon anything. They have succeeded, 
in the only way in which so great a task could be accomplished, 
by producing an interpretation which itself needs an exegesis. 
Or, let one look at the Article of our friend and co-laborer in 
the last Number of this Review. Through what bewildering 
mazes of learning does he lead us, in the search for the mean- 
ing of English Law, respecting Lights on the Altar. There 
are, we opine, but few minds in the American Church, that 
could lavish so great wealth of critical lore on a single point in 





* Contemporary Review, Feb., 1866, p. 1. 
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Ritualism. And yet, the conclusion reached is different from 
that of some of the most erudite writers in the English Church; 
different, also, from the combined interpretation of the late 
Committee of Canterbury. That Committee declares the use 
of Lights lawful. Our friend pronounces it unlawful. And 
yet, each is interpreting the same Law. It would be presump- 
tuous in us to sit as judge between them. We neither affirm 
nor deny. But, here is our point of comment: What must 
be the state of the Law which admits interpretations as dia- 
metrically opposed to each other as Yes and No, and each in- 
terpretation made by most skilful commentators ? 

We should not have said thus much of the state of English 
Church Law, (and we might easily say much more,)if it had 
not a direct bearing upon our present object. The first point, 
in determining what is the Ritual Law of the American Church, 
is, to settle our relations to the Ecclesiastical Law of England. 
It is affirmed by some, and vaguely imagined by others, that 
it still has, for us, a binding obligation ; that it is, in fact, a 
part of our own Code ; excepting so much as is inapplicable to 
us, or has been set aside by special legislation of the American 
Church, upon the same subjects. The English Law, as it ex- 
isted previous to the Revolution, (and it has undergone no 
material change since,) the same Law which governed Colonial 
Churchmen, as members of the Church of England, governs 
still the independent Church of the United States ; having 
descended to us from ante-revolutionary times :—this is the 
proposition ; and it is evident that, if it can be maintained, 
it affects, essentially, not only our position towards Ritualism, 
but our entire system of Discipline. The contests in England 
are, in that case, our own warfare ; and we have an equal share, 
with our English Brethren, in the results, We may not have 
looked upon those contests, hitherto, with this feeling ; (and 
we certainly have not ;) but, we ought to do so, if this propo- 
sition be true ; for, the very Laws which are under discussion, 
then become our own Laws, And more than that, all the ob- 
security which prevails, the interminable doubts, the historical 
difficulties, the incertitude, the confusion, the incomprehensi- 
bleness, of English Church Law, are all a part of our own her- 
itage. 
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Could we believe this, we would lay down our pen, at once, 
in hopeless dismay. Think of it, fora moment. ‘ One of the 
ablest of modern writers on Canon Law,” (and the praise is 
well bestowed,) frames an elaborate Treatise to prove, that the 
Law of the Church of England does not allow Lights on the 
Altar. The copiousness of its historical illustrations feirly 
bewilders the common reader, by its embarras de richesses. 
Who could say more, on such a theme, on the same side ? Not 
one in a thousand among us could accumulate such large fruits 
of learned research. But, what is the practical result of it 
all? There is none whatever. The Law is still open to dis- 
pute. Several able arguments have appeared on the other side. 
Distinguished Commentators on the Prayer Book, such as 
Wheatly and Hook, defend the legality of Altar Lights ; and 
the latest opinion, the Report of the Convocation Committee, 
isin favor of them. For the Church, and authoritatively, 
nothing is decided. Our friend’s conclusion stands, as his in- 
dividual judgment, binding no conscience but his own. 

And this is but one point in Ritualism. All others depend- 
ent on English Church Law, are involved in the same diffi- 
culty ; for the same test applies to all ; to all, at least, which 
come under the extensive head of “ Ornaments.” 

And this chaos of confused elements, this Law which is no 
Law, (for that is not Law, to any practical purpose, which has 
no settled meaning,) is the guide to which we are to look, for 
our Rule of Ritualism, in all matters undetermined by our own 
Prayer Book and Canons! We can hardly conceive, for our 
young American Church, a more undesirable inheritance than 
this boon of old enactments ; which, in the lapse of ages, have 
lost all the certain sense they ever had. We humbly hope, 
that a higher Law may authorize us to reject so unpropitious 


a legacy. 


But Law, to be of any use, must have, somewhere, its ap- 
pointed interpreter. We are still in bondage, then, let us sup- 
pose, to the ancient enactments of the English Church. Who 
shall interpret them for us ? Not individual writers and com- 
mentators ; but those who have judicial authority to interpret. 
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And their interpretation is the Law. It can have no binding 
force, save in the sense which they attach to it. That sense, 
and not the bare letter, is, practically, the Law. Who, then, 
is the authorized interpreter of English Church Law? We 
answer, several Courts ; the Consistory Courts, the Court of 
Arches, and the Royal Court, called the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. If, then, we are bound by that Law, 
we are bound by the decisions of these Courts ; for it is what 
they affirm it to be. They are the legal expositors of it. Their 
judgment is the voice of the Church of England, declaring 
what her Law really is. To say that we are under English 
Church Law, with our own interpretation of it, is to say, that 
we are not under it at all ; for, our freedom of interpretation 
gives us boundless freedom of disobedience. If, then, we are 
subject to English Law, we are subject to it in the sense in 
which it is English Law ; that is to say, according to the judg- 
ment of the Ecclesiastical Authorities of England ; for that, 
and no other, is the Law, as it is to be obeyed. The decisions, 
therefore, of the afore-mentioned Courts are, for ws, as well as 
for England. The Judgment in the Gorham Case, determines 
the Law of the American Church respecting Baptismal Regen- 
eration. The Judgment on the Essays and Reviews settles, or 
rather, unsettles our doctrine concerning the future state, &c. 
The Westerton and Liddell Case, teaches us, that it is unlaw- 
ful for us to have stone Altars, or Crosses on Altars. And so 
on. The Reviewer of Ritualism may spare himself the trouble 
of a laborious search, to prove that Altar Lights are not per- - 
missible, by the Law of the Church of England, and therefore 
are unlawful for us. Dr. Lushington, long ago, told us that, 
authoritatively ; and the Queen, through the Committee of her 
Privy Council, has, substantially, advised us to the same effect. 
It is only necessary to refer to those reminders. 

Our fellow-worker in the cause of Ritualism, does not like 
the composition of this last-mentioned Court, nor all its decis- 
ions. He says, however, that they “ bind Churchmen in Eng- 
land,” and are “entitled, with us, to great respect.” If this 
is all, we do not demur. Nay, it is in exact accordance with 
our own idea, But, we would carry it farther. Not only the 
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decisions of the English Church Courts, but the Church Law 
itself of England, is “ entitled with us to great respect,” and 
nothing more. If, as he says, it ‘‘ governs” us still, in matters 
of ‘ Discipline, where we have no distinct enactment,’ it more 
than demands our respect ; it exacts our obedience. It binds 
us, as it binds Churchmen in England. It is our Law, as 
much as theirs. And it binds us in the sense in which it ts 
the Law of the Church of England ; viz., as interpreted by 
her Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Our friend puts his own interpretation upon English Church 
Law, respecting Lights on the Altar. His conclusion, the re- 
sult of elaborate investigation, is, that the use of Lights is a 
“violation of the positive Law of the English, and of this 
Church,” meaning thereby the American Church ; the Law of 
the former being, in his view, the Law of the latter. He then 
proceeds to say, that the Law, so interpreted, is binding upon 
the conscience of our Clergy. By what authority? By the 
authority of his own, which is a private, interpretation. But, 
if a private interpretation is valid, the Clergy will claim the 
right of interpreting for themselves ; and as the legality of 
Altar Lights is a mooted question of English Law, presenting 
a brilliant array of learned opinions on both sides ; they, the 
Clergy, have the undoubted right, (if private interpretation is 
to rule,) of asserting their lawfulness, and acting upon it. So, 
then, nothing is decided, by our friend’s judgment. It is “ en- 
titled to great respect.” No man’s opinion on the subject could 
be more so. But, it leaves the question open, so far as judi- 
cial and authoritative decision is concerned, and therefore 
leaves universal freedom of action. 

Subjection to a Law which is to be interpreted by Private 
Judgment, is a nullity; not to say, an absurdity. Such a 
Law, to us, is the English Church Law, if we do not, in ad- 
mitting our subjection to it, admit also the binding force of 
the English Judicial interpretation of it. Our friend says, 
that that interpretation, though binding English Churchmen, 
is entitled, with us, only to respect ; which is to say, as he also 
intimates, that it should have fair consideration, in forming 
our own independent interpretation. We are, then, subject to 
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English Church Law, as we interpret it. Weare free to inter- 
pret it according to our own judgment. But, our private 
interpretation of English Church Law, is not English Church 
Law. That Law, therefore, does not govern us. Our Ruler 
is our Private Judgment ; and its decisions are the Law which 
governs us. 


Shall we say, that the Ecclesiastical Law of England is part 
and parcel of our American Church Law ; as much so, where 
we have not formally abrogated it, and where it is consistent 
with our Civil institutions, as if it were incorporated into our 
Digest of Canons ; as, indeed, it ought to be, (the English 
Canons of 1604, and all,) if it is, as our friend asserts, the 
“positive Law” of our Church? And shall we, therefore, 
add, that it is subject to the same conditions with other parts 
of our Law, the Canons made by ourselves ? to be interpreted, 
as they are interpreted, by our own Judicial Authorities ? 
This seems just and fair. But we must insist that such Law 
cannot properly be designated as “ the Laws and rules of the 
English Church,” any more than our home-made Canons ; for 
the independent interpretation makes it, as much as these last, 
our own. It is, as used by us, simply a copy into our Ameri- 
can Digest, of certain foreign enactments ; which thus become 
American Church Law ; and, as such, are subject to the same 
judicial interpretation with those which we have originated. 
This distinction is of importance ; because it destroys the po- 
sition which, we understand, some as holding; viz., that the 
Church Law which bound us as Colonists, that is, as members 
of the English Church, has passed, by inheritance, to us, as 
an independent Branch of the Church Catholic. The Law 
which governed us then, was the Law of the Church of Eng- 
land, as set forth and explained by English Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority. If that is ours, by inheritance, we are not at liberty 
to change its character, by our own interpretation. We must 
take it, in its own original character ; and what that character 
is, the Church which bequeathed it to us, must, by her own 
judicial interpreters, decide. And again, if only a verbal copy 
of foreign Law, (and it is no more, if we are, for ourselves, 
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the interpreters of it,) there must be some clear, formal act of 
the American Church, under which that copy was made. Such 
act cannot be shown. It is not even pretended, All that ap- 
pears, or is asserted, is some indirect and casual expressions, 
in the course of our American Church legislation: and these 
~we shall deal with by and by. The point which we now make 
is this. If English Church Law is our Rule, in matters on 
‘which we have not legislated for ourselves, it is so, by neces- 
sary inheritance; that is to say, because a Branch of the 
Catholic Church, springing from another Branch, retains, by 
“necessity, the Laws which governed the former, where it does not 
decree otherwise ; or, it is so, because, by formal act, it has 
adopted the old Law, as its own. If the first hypothesis be 
true, we certainly have no right to subject our inherited Law 
to our own interpretation. We must take it, in the same sense 
in which it is the Law of our Mother Church. We cannot 
inherit her Law, excepting as she transmits it to us; that is, 
with her own meaning attached to it. Otherwise, it is no Law 
of hers ; and by interpreting it ourselves, we alter, or may 
alter, and so defile her gift. If the second hypothesis be true, 
we must be able to show the precise act of the American 
‘Church, by which, and in virtue of which, English Church 
Law is adopted into our Code ; and that act must be as clear 
and positive in its character, as the enactment of any of our 
own Canons. 

We cannot hesitate to say, that neither of these propositions 
can be sustained. We affirm, on the contrary, that the Amer- 
ican Church is subject to no Law beyond that which she has 
‘made for herself, and the Decrees, in matters of Faith, of 
Catholic Councils. The English Church stands, to her, as any 
-other particular Church. She may look to it for example. She 
may study, with respect, its Laws and Usages. She may 
weigh, with care, the opinions of its great Ecclesiastical Law- 
yers, and the Judgments of its Courts. She may listen, reve- 
rently, to the teachings of its eminent Divines. We trust the 
time is far distant when she will do Jess than this. But, as a 
Branch of Christ’s Church, she is governed, in matters of Dis- 
cipline, only by her own enacted, or accepted, Rules. All else 
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is foreign to her. Even the disciplinary enactments of Gene- 
ral Councils are not binding upon her ; as they are not bind- 
ing upon any particular or National Church ; except by its 
adoption of them, This is the judgment of the leading Can- 
onists, and the practice of each Branch of the Catholic Church 
accords with it. She will, doubtless, look with more deference 
to English Law, for her models and prototypes, than to the Law 
of any other Church ; both because the general principles of the 
Church of England, as Reformed, are her own, (and these she 
has truly inherited,) and because such peculiar and affectionate 
regard is justly due from a Daughter to her Mother. But her 
liberty is complete. In her Discipline, she is her own Mis- 
tress ; as being an independent member of the Catholic Body. 
She is free to draw the elements of her Discipline, from all 
sources ; as are all other particular Churches ; and no Rule 
forms a part of her Discipline, which she has not formally re- 
cognized as such. Less than this, were to place her in a posi- 
tion which is held by no other Church on earth. It destroys, 
or limits, her independence. It makes her subject to a foreign 
authority. It abridges her rights and privileges, as a Sister 
_ and co-equal of other Members of the Church of Christ. 

On the first point,—that of inherited obligation,—our limits 
will not allow us to enlarge ; nor do we think a protracted ar- 
gument necessary. The principle on which it is based, is, that 
members of a particular Church, subject to its Laws, having 
been duly set apart and constituted a separate Church, are still 
held by the Laws which formerly bound them, excepting so far 
as they, in their new Body, have replaced them by other Laws, 
of their own making, on the same subject, or as the former Laws 
are impossible of application, by civil, or other change of cir- 
cumstances, If this proposition could find support from any 
of the old and leading Canonists, or in any standard Treatise 
on Church Government ; if it had ever been enunciated, author- 
itatively, as an elementary principle of Ecclesiastical Law, it 
would be easier to attempt its refutation by positive argu- 
ment. But it has no such basis whatever. We cannot dis- 
cover a single received authority in its favor. And, in practice, 
it has never been acted upon, among ourselves, nor in any other 
newly constituted Church. 
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The Church of Greece presents, in its organization, the clos- 
est parallel to our own. Separated, by a Revolution, from 
the Mother Church of Constantinople, the Clergy and Laity 
of the new Kingdom formed themselves into an independent 
Body, which took its place, at once, in the ranks of the Sacra- 
mental Host, as a self-governing Member of the Church Cath- 
olic. Its difficulties were greater than ours ; in that it was 
already furnished with Bishops, who had vowed allegiance to 
the See of Constantinople ; and in that the severance was from 
the sway of the Patriarch of “‘ New Rome,” the Head of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. Yet, in its Constitutional Charter, 
it declared its entire independence ; acknowledging, only, its 
conformity in doctrine with the Church at Constantinople ; 
and that, as based upon Catholic Laws and Traditions. Its 


language is :— 

“The Orthodox Church of Greece, acknowledging the Lord Jesus 
Christ as its Head, is perpetually united, in doctrine, with the Great 
Church of Constantinople, and every other Church holding the same 
doctrines ; preserving, as they do, immutably, the Holy Canons of the 
Apostles and Councils, and the Sacred Traditions, Nevertheless, it 
is autocephalous ;* exercising, independently of every other Church, 
its rights of jurisdiction; and is administered by a Sacred College of 
Bishops.” 

Accordingly, the Church of Greece has, ever since, main- 
tained an entire freedom from the particular Laws of the 
Church at Constantinople, ancient or modern ; regarding them 
only in the light of examples, recommended by the use of a 
venerable Communion. 

In 1850, an attempt was made to establish a Concordat be- 
tween the three Churches of Russia, Constantinople, and 
Greece. But it failed, from an attempt of the Patriarch to 
regain influence over the Church of Greece, by the terms of 
the Concordat. He proposed to make the independence of that 
Church a grant of privilege from himself; to designate, as by 
commigsion from him, the Archbishop of Athens, to be the 
President of the Greek Synod of Bishops ; and to continue in 
Greece the former custom of obtaining the Holy Chrism, for 





*The Ecclesiastical word, attoxépadoc, implies a position of independence, 
which places a Church on a level with other Christian Churches. 
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Confirmation, from Constantinople. But even this last and 
least of the old laws of discipline, the Church of Greece would 
not accept. The very proposal of it, and of some other minor 
points of Constantinopolitan usage, implied, that that Church 
was, by its separate existence, independent of the disciplinary 
Laws of the Mother Church ; although it had, by no formal 
act, discarded them. Had they been obligatory, by inherit- 
ance, there would have been no occasion to seek their restora- 
tion by compact. This latter proceeding involved the prin- 
ciple, that, as of obligation, they ceased to hold, by the erec- 
tion of the Hellenic Christians into a distinct and independent 
Church, And that Church refused, now, to restore them, even 
by Convention. It regarded them as marks of dependence and 
inferiority ; and rather than accept them, it sacrificed the 
advantages of the Concordat, which the Patriarch had made 
dependent on these conditions, but which the Church of 
Greece had proposed, as a league among equals, a Convocation 
of Sister Churches. It was the same as if we should propose 
to the Church of England, and the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, Articles of Agreement, for the purpose of creating a 
more efficient codperation ; and the Primate of England should 
suggest, that we accept, by those Articles, certain points of 
Discipline pertaining to the Mother Church ; which formerly 
governed us, as its members, and which we had never, for- 
mally, discarded. The suggestion itself would be an acknowl- 
edgment, that we were independent of them, by our separate 
existence as a Church ; that we had not inherited subjection 
to them. 

The Church of Greece viewed such a subjection, though by 
voluntary agreement, as inconsistent with its independence as a 
Church of Christ. And is it not, indeed, so, in any case ; be 
the subjection inherited or conventional? If, as we affirm, 
the Laws of the elder Church are to be expounded by its own 
judicial authorities, the daughter Church, certainly, sacrifices 
its essential independence ; it is ruled by a foreign power. If 
expounded by the latter, for itself, the subjection is unreal 
and chimerical. The ground of inherited subjection is alleged 
to be, in our own case, (and it must be the same in every care,) 
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that these Laws of Discipline were, formerly, our own, as 
members of the Church of England ; that is, in our Colonial 
state ; and, we having never disowned them, they bind us still. 
But, how evident is it, that if they bind us, because they were 
once our Laws, they bind us, in the sense in which they then 
bound us. How evident is it, that that sense is the voice of 
the Church of England, pronounced by her Ecclesiastical 
Judges. And how evident is it, that, in such case, our inde- 
pendence is affected ; we are subject to a foreign jurisdiction ; 
though our Church has, by positive act, again and again, 
affirmed the contrary. 

History is uniform on this subject. That of the Chureh 
of Greece is no exception to the universal fact. Always 
and everywhere, the erection of a body of Christians into 
an independent Branch of the Church of Christ, has been 
regarded as placing it in the same position with other in- 
dependent Branches ; as being, like them, the sole Author, 
under God, of its own Laws ; as bound’by no exterior author- 
ity, of particular Churches; as subject, only, to such of their 
Laws as it may accept, and set forth as its own ; as, in fine, 
under no control, outside of itself, save only that of a Catholic 
Council ; and even this, to be Catholic, must have the free 
aeceptance of each National Church. To say that we are 
bound by the Laws of the Church of England, because we 
were once its members and then so bound, is to say, that we 
are held by an obligation, the ground of which no longer ex- 
ists ; for we are not now its members. When that relation 
ceased, our obligation, which sprang from it, ceased. It was 
transferred, whole and entire, to the new Church, of which we 
are become members ; and that Church took its stand, (as its 
independence and equality with other Churches required,) 
exactly where they stand ; under the government of its own 
self-made Laws: and there it stands now. From that mo- 
ment, the Church of England has been, to it, a foreign Church, 
equally with all other Churches ; foreign, that is, in govern- 
ment and jurisdiction ; foreign in complete separation from its 
peculiar Laws ; however near, in the wholly distinct affinity of 
Doctrine, principle, and a common origin. 
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Indeed, this very affinity sustains our argument. For the 
principle of the Reformation comes into play here. By that 
event, the Church of England was separated from the Church 
of Rome, to which it had been in subjection. The stand then 
taken was, (and it was the very key-note of the Reformation,) 
that the Laws of any foreign Church, to be binding in Eng- 
land, must be recognized and accepted bythe Ecclesiastical and 
Civil authorities of the Realm. It was affirmed, and has ever 
since been maintained, that the Roman Rules had formerly 
been valid and operative in England, only by their acceptance 
and adoption there ; and their operation continued, only so far 
as that acceptance and adoption survived. This was the main 
feature of the Acts 25, and 35, Henry VIII. ; which were, 
in matters of jurisdiction at least, the germ of the English 
Reformation ; and the jurisdiction settled, the religious work 
was free. The same principle was maintained throughout the 
reigns of Edward and Elizabeth ; and always since, and uni- 
formly, has been sustained by legal decisions. It was, indeed, 
the essential and indisputable condition of the Reformation ; 
that alone which made it, in the form which it took, justifiable 
and right. It is, still, the Charter of English Ecclesiastical 
Independence. The principle is, simply, this: A Church is 
under the government, solely, of its own Laws, made by itself ; 
and of such as it may, freely and formally, adopt into its Code, 
from foreign Churches. The latter cannot be valid and oblig- 
atory, without such adoption. This principle, the ground- 
work of the Reformation, we affirm, and reiterate, in behalf of 
the American Church. We say, of the disciplinary Laws of 
the Church of England, as that Church said of those of Rome, 
they are binding upon us, as an independent Church, so far as 
we, avowedly, adopt them; and no farther. Beyond that, 
they are, like those of any other Church, the Rules of a for- 
eign Body ; and, we own them not. 


Is there, then, any evidence of the specific adoption, by the 
American Church, of the Discipline, (not in its general prin- 
ciples ; for that we admit ; but in its particular Forms and 
Laws, as is asserted,) of the Church of England ? Our reader 
must, here, have a little patience with us. The theory of inher- 
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ited obligation, (obligation, holding men after the relation 
which created it has ceased to exist, and passing, with them, 
into another relation, to which it does not intrinsically belong,) 
this theory, we say, almost carries its own refutation on its 
face. It is easily exploded. It will never be persistently main- 
tained. But the proposition which we are now to consider, 
demands more words ; for there are Acts of the American 
Church which, at first sight, and to an incautious observer, 
might seem to warrant the assertion, that the American Church 
has made the Disciplinary Laws of the Church of England 
her own. If so, they.have the same force with her Canons, 
enacted by herself. They are, indeed, a part of her “ positive 
Law ;” however burdensome, vexatious, and inexplicable, they 
may be. But we fear no such result of judgment, if the mat- 
ter is canvassed, fairly, and with clear discrimination. With 
a little steady looking at it, the appearance of such adoption 
fades away into an airy nothing. But we must ask for 
steady looking. We will make our gaze as brief as possible. 

In the first place, there is no pretension, whatever, from any 
quarter, that the American Church has, by special and formal 
enactment, as for that purpose, made the English Ecclesiastical 
Laws her own. No one points to such an enactment. No one 
quotes it. The question were easy of solution, if this could 
be done. But such an Act does not appear, in any Canon of 
ours ; in the frame-work of our Constitution ; or, where its 
place would properly be, in any Synodical Declaration, at the 
organization of the American Church. And here we raise our 
first point. If the English Laws, to which we allude, are not 
ours by necessary inheritance, they can be ours, only, by for- 
mal adoption ; and the warranty of that adoption should be 
as clear and explicit as in the casé of our other Laws, those 
made by ourselves. There must be no doubt as to what Laws 
govern us. There must be no possibility of such a question 
arising, as that which we are now discussing ; namely, whether 
such and such are really laws of our Church. An independent 
Body cannot be supposed to be subject to Rules which it has 
not clearly sanctioned, and by special Act, to that end pro- 
posed, made its own. The Disciplinary Laws of England 
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have, confessedly, had from us no such sanction, adoption, 
or embodiment of them into our Code. There has been 
nothing which could be called an enactment of them ; nothing 
that places them on a level of authority with our original 
Laws. They do not, therefore, we conclude, form any part of 
American Church Law. They are, like the special legislation 
of any other Church, foreign to us, 

There are only two Acts of the American Church which we 
have ever quoted, in defense of the opposite proposition. The 
first, and most important, is the following passage in the Preface 
to our Prayer Book :— 

“Tt seems unnecessary to enumerate all the different alterations 
and amendments. They will appear, and, it is to be hoped, the rea- 
sons of them also, upon a comparison of this with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England. In which it will also appear, 
that this Church is far from intending to depart from the Church of 
England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship ; or 
farther than local circumstances require.” 

And this informal, almost casual expression, not in any Con- 
stitution, Canon, or Specific Decree, not even in the body of 
the Prayer Book, but only in the Preface to it, is to be taken 
as equivalent to a statutory Act; so that, by its enacting 
force, (though it is no enactment,) the great and heterogeneous 
mass of English Ecclesiastical Law, becomes an essential part 
of our own Code ; is incorporated with it, as of equal author- 
ity with our Canons, passed in General Convention. It is 
all of this, or it is nothing. If it is our “ positive Law,” it 
governs us as the rest of our Law governs us, as our own Can- 
ons govern us. And yet, it is raised to this dignity by a sen- 
tence in the Preface to the Prayer Book; a sentence which 
bears no form of enactment ; and, evidently, was intended for 
no such purpose. Does any one pretend, can any one imagine, 
that the Fathers of 1789, who adopted this Prayer Book, and 
with it, the Preface appended to it, dreamed, for a moment, 
when they heard this passage read, that, in approving it, they 
were embodying, by formal act, a formidable body of Laws 
into their own governing Code ? and that, too, as it would 
appear, without any discussion ? The idea is preposterous ; 
the inference from it, wholly inadmissible. There is no enact- 
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ing force in this sentence itself; nor could it, in the position 
which it holds, have been intended to have any. 

There is no evidence, indeed, that we can discover, to show, 
that the Preface containing it was ever approved, separately 
and distinctly, by the General Convention. It may have been 
accepted en masse with the Prayer Book. Nay, we do not 
know, (at least we who write have not been able to learn,) 
that the Preface was ever accepted by the Convention, or even 
presented to it. It may have been left to the Committee, to 
prepare it, and print it with the Prayer Book ; or, the Com- 
mittee may have done so, of its own accord. It does not bear, 
upon its face, the agency of Convention ; nor the style of a 
document issued by Convention. That Body is spoken of only 
in the third person, not at all in the first. ‘“‘ The attention of 
this Church was, in the first place, drawn to those alterations,” 
&. . . . ‘But while these alterations were in review be- 
fore the Convention, they could not but, with gratitude to God, 
embrace the happy occasion which was offered to them,” &c. 
This is not the proper language of a Conventional Act. We 
beg to doubt whether the Preface was adopted by any such 
Act. 

And yet, what mighty consequences are made to hang upon 
this slight thread of dependence! We ask the reader to re- 
member, that this clause in the Preface to the Prayer Book is, 
absolutely, the strongest proof we have, that the American 
Church has acknowledged subjection to the Ecclesiastical Laws 
of England. No other Act, of equal force and directness, has 
been, or can be shown, to that effect. On this, then, mainly 
depends the momentous fact, (if fact it be,) that we are under 
the government of those Laws, as an integral part of our Ec- 
clesiastical Statutes. They are ours, with all their indefinite- 
ness of extent; with all their incertitude of meaning; with 
all their conflicting interpretations; with all their prolix and 
burdensome verbiage; chiefly, because the General Convention 
of ’89, or, perhaps, a Committee of it, said, in a Paper holding 
the lowest position of authority,—a Preface to an Ecclesias- 
tical Document,—that ‘‘this Church is far from intending to 
depart from the Church of England, in any essential point of 
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Discipline!” The burden laid upon these words is greater 
than they can bear. 

What, then, does the passage mean? Evidently the same 
that was so frequently asserted, in Speeches, Letters, and Con- 
ventions, at the period of the formation of the American 
Church ; viz., that this Church does not intend to depart from 
the general principles which guide and control the Church of 
England; the principles, mainly, of the Reformation. That 
it can mean no more, is manifest from the comparison of the 
two Prayer Books, which it invites. The alterations which 
become apparent, on such comparison, are, certainly, the widest 
possible departures from the English Forms and Rules of Dis- 
cipline. To affirm, then, that this Church does not intend to 
deviate from those Forms and Rules, in any essential point, 
and to cite those alterations of them, in proof of it, is, to say the 
least, a curious piece of logic. Why, the American Church 
has, in those very alterations, departed from the disciplinary 
Laws of the Mother Church, in the most momentous points. 
One or two of them, indeed, touch, rather gravely, upon Doc- 
trine ; and some seriously affect Worship. We cannot repeat 
them, in detail. A few examples must suffice. 

The American revision of the Prayer Book carefully ex- 
scinds, or alters, the numerous passages in the English Book 
which affirm, or imply, Ministerial Power of Absolution. The 
Rubric, in the Morning and Evening Prayer, ‘‘ The Absolu- 
tion, or Remission of Sins, to be pronounced by the Priest 
alone,” becomes ‘ The Declaration of Absolution, or Remis- 
sion of Sins, to be made by the Priest alone.” In the Rubric 
of the Absolution, in Holy Communion, “ shall pronounce this 
Absolution,” is turned into “shall say.” The same in the 
Prayers at Sea. In the Visitation of the Sick, the Absolution, 
“ Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who hath left power to His Church 
to absolve all sinners, &c. . . . And, by His authority com- 
mitted to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins,” is struck out. 
And, in the Ordinal, the authority to forgive sins, though con- 
veyed in the words of our Saviour’s Commission to His Apos- 
tles, is allowed to be displaced, by a new Form, which excludes 
that Commission. 
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The sanction of Private Absolution, by the English Prayer 
Book, in the Exhortation to Holy Communion, and in the 
Visitation of the Sick, is taken away. So, also, the Private 
Confession, in the last-named Service. 

The Athanasian Creed is struck out. And, it is allowed to 
omit, (and, of course, not to believe,) one of the Articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Sign of the Cross in Baptism, absolutely required by 
the English Book, is permitted, by the American, to be left 
out. 

The Commination Service is abolished, 

The Table of Prohibited Degrees in Matrimony is excluded. 

Another most important change was made, which, as bear- 
ing directly upon our Ritualism, will require special notice be- 
fore we close. 

These are some of the points of alteration, in our American 
Prayer Book. An edition of the two Books, in parallel coi- 
umns, could alone show the vast number, and the great impor- 
tance, of the changes which were made. 

Now, there can be no more essential points, in Laws of Dis- 
cipline, than some of these which we have cited. No point of 
Discipline is essential, in the sense of absolute necessity ; for, 
the subjects of Discipline, are determinable, for itself, by each 
particular Church. Accordingly, ‘in every Church,” as the 
same Preface says, ‘the Forms and Usages of Discipline’ 
“may be altered, abridged, enlarged, amended, or otherwise 
disposed of, as may seem most convenient for the edification of 
the people.” When, then, it is said, that ‘this Church is far 
from intending to depart from the Church of England, in any 
essential point of Discipline,’ it cannot mean to refer to the 
particular Laws of Discipline in that Church, nor to the par- 
ticular enactments of them, (since neither of these is essential 
in Discipline, which is free, as to its forms and subjects ; and, 
the American Church did make changes, in the most important 
matters which Discipline can embrace ;) but, only, to the gen- 
eral principles on which its own system of Discipline is reared. 
They are not inconsistent with those of the Church of Eng- 
land, as a Reformed Body. To say, that departure from the 
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Church of England, in any essential point of Discipline, re- 
fers to the particular laws of that Church, is to make those 
laws, or a portion of them, essential to Discipline; which the 
preface has just denied, concerning all disciplinary laws, in 
saying they may be altered, &c. It is, also, to say, that the 
Laws of the English Church, not abrogated by the alterations, 
are essential, and those abrogated unessential ; which is, liter- 
ally, untrue ; for no point of Discipline can be found, in the 
Ecclesiastical Laws of England, which can be called essential, 
if some of the points on which changes are made by us are 
not so. 

The sense of the passage, when closely viewed, seems to us 
too plain for contradiction. The alterations referred to, while 
they show that this Church has departed from the Church of 
England, in most important points of Discipline, (in points 
essential, if in Discipline any points are essential,) also show 
that it is far from intending to depart from that Church, in 
the general principles which govern it, as a member of the 
Body of Christ. If any other consistent or intelligible mean- 
ing can be attached to the clause, we own ourself unable to 
discover it. It cannot, then, be interpreted as an adoption, or 
ratification, of the English Laws of Discipline. 

The other Act, referred to, requires less attention. In the 
General Convention of 1814, a Declaration was made by the 
House of Bishops, the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
concurring,— 


“That the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America is the same Body heretofore known, in these States, by the 
name of the Church of England; the change of name, although not 
of religious principle, in Doctrine, or in Worship. or in Discipline, 
being induced by a characteristic of the Church of England, suppos- 
ing the independence of Christian Churches under the different sove- 
reignties to which, respectively, their allegiance in civil concerns be- 
longs. But, that, when the severanee alluded to took place, and ever 
since, this Church conceives of herself as professing and acting upon 
the principles of the Church of England, is evident from the organi- 
zation of our Conventions, and from their subsequent proceedings as 
recorded on the Journals; to which, accordingly, this Convention re- 
fers, for satisfaction in the premises. But, it would be contrary to 
fact, were any one to infer, that the Discipline exercised in this 
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Church, or that any proceedings therein, are at all dependent on 
the will of the civil or of the Ecclesiastical authority of any foreign 
country.” 


We have recited the whole of this important Declaration, 
because, while it has been presented by others for an opposite 
purpose, we believe it to be strongly confirmatory of our 
own position, The point sought to be established by it, 
is, that the American Church is subject to the Ecclesiastical 
Laws of England. Unless it proves this, it proves nothing for 
the object intended. Is it a recognition of those Laws, as 
binding us as our Laws? On the contrary, we say, it implies 
the precise opposite. The occasion of its introduction was, as 
is well known, the litigations respecting Church property, held 
from Colonial times. Were the glebes, and other lands, which 
were endowments of the Church of England before the Revo- 
lution, the property of the Protestant Episcopal Church, after 
that event? In other words, was the latter, in succession, 
the same corporate Body with the former ? Some decisions of 
the Civil Courts, especially in Virginia, had been given ad- 
verse to that claim. It was the object, and the only object, of 
Convention, to assert its judgment upon this point. Hence 
the Declaration ; and, in this is found its true interpretation. 
It affirms that the Protestant Episcopal Church is the same 
Body, in its Civil relations, with the former Church of England. 
But, does this prove that it is subject to the English Church 
Laws ; or, that any such affirmation was intended ? No more 
than the claim, (allowed by the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts,) that King’s Chapel, Boston, is, in Law, the same Body 
as before the Revolution, is evidence that it holds the same 

Doctrine, Discipline and Worship, as then ; or pretends to do so. 
The distinction between the Church, as a Civil Corporation, and 
_as a Member of the Body of Christ, is sufficiently plain to have 
prevented the misuse which has been made of the Conventional 
Declaration of 1814. It is, simply, a testimony, as to the 
Church’s position, in the first of these two capacities. 

But, while bearing this testimony, the Declaration is specially 
careful to assert the entire independence of our Church, in its 
other relation ; in matters Ecclesiastical. It avows, that we 
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have made no “ change of religious principle, in Doctrine, Wor- 
ship, or Discipline,” from the Church of England ; and that 
we have always professed and acted, and do profess and act, on 
the principles of that Church. This is to satisfy the Corpo- 
rate claim. But, it also avows, lest our Ecclesiastical position 
should be misunderstood, that the Discipline of this Church is 
not “at all dependent on the will of the Civil or the Ecclesi- 
astical authority of any foreign country.” Suppose, that our 
Church, at that time, recognized itself as subject to the Eccle- 
siastical Laws of England, could this last declaration have been 
made without falsehood ? Certainly not ; especially not, if 
the English Courts are the sole interpreters of English Laws. 
The Declaration, then, supports our own position, in the pres- 
ent argument ; and, the affirmation of conformity with the 
principles of the Church of England, is the same that we 
have applied to the interpretation of the contested clause in 
the Preface to the Prayer Book. We acknowledge our con- 
tinued allegiance to ‘‘the principles of the Church of England,” 
as being those of the Reformation. And, farther than this, 
the deponent whom we have cited, our Church itself, saith not. 
And, in these two Acts, we’ have the entire testimony, on the 
subject before us, of this same witness, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America. 

We had intended to strengthen our argument, by an histori- 
cal sketch of the organization of the American Church ; and 
our chief labor of preparation has been on that point. But, 
we are already exceeding the space we have asked for, in this 
Number of the Review. For the present, therefore, we re- 
frain. 

We will only add, concerning our subsequent history, that, 
in practice, English Church Law has not been recognized as a 
part of our Code ; we mean, of course, in any official or au- 
thoritative manner ; by any method which utters the voice of 
the Church. The opinions of individuals, stand aside from 
our present discussion. The question is, Have our Church 
Courts assumed that the Ecclesiastical Laws of England are 
binding upon us ? Has a Case ever been decided, or affected, 
by reference to those Laws ? Have they ever been made the 
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ground of Episcopal Charges, or Admonitions ? Have they, 
equally with our own Canons, (for, if we are subject to them, they 
are, equally with those, a part of our Ecclesiastical Code,) been 
appointed as subjects of study to Candidates for Orders ? Have 
questions concerning them, or decisions under them, which have 
sprung up so prolifically in England, been regarded, by us, as 
tests of the Laws which govern us? If not, (and no one, we 
apprehend, will answer in the affirmative to these interrogato- 
ries,) then we must conclude, that it has never entered into the 
general mind of the American Church, to look upon those 
Enactments as a portion of its “ positive Law.” 


We will now lay aside all that we have written. We ac- 
knowledge, for a moment, that “‘ the Laws and Rules of the 
English Church are to govern us, when we have no distinct 
Enactment with regard to Discipline.” Even with this allow- 
ance, we are free from the operation of the principal-Law of 
the English Church respecting Ritualism. We have already 
alluded to that Law. We will now recite it. 

“ And here it is to be noted, that such Ornaments of the Church, 
and of the Ministers thereof, at all times of their Ministration, shall 
be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by the 
Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth.” 


This Law stands, as a Rubric, in the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. It rules the whole subject of Ritualism 
for that Church, so far as Ornaments are concerned ; and, 
‘*Ornaments,” in Ecclesiastical use, include all Articles em- 
ployed in the Services and Rites of the Church, as our Brother 
in labor has most abundantly shown,* and as the highest Judi- 
cial Authority in the English Church has decided.¢ All Vest- 
ments of the Clergy, all Books used by them, the Sacred Ves- 
sels of the Eucharist, Credence-Table, Font, Altar, Crosses, 
Alms-Chests, Altar-Lights, and even Organs and Bells, come 
under this denomination. In the Church of England, these 
are to be as in the Second Year of Edward. 





* Church Review, July, 1866, pp. 262—266. 
+ Moore’s Report of Westerton versus Liddell, p. 156. 
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Now, admitting that the Laws and Rules of the English 
Church are to govern us, where we have no distinct enactment 
of our own; that is to say, where we have not, by Act of 
General Convention, changed them, we affirm, that this Ru- 
bric of King Edward VI. is no Law of ours ; because it has, 
by such Act, been abrogated. It is struck out of the Ameri- 
can Prayer Book, by Authority of General Convention ; and 
the Ratification of the Book, with this Rule exscinded, finally, 
for us, annuls it. This is as clear as in any other case of omis- 
sion. Itis on the same ground as that we are not bound to 
use, nor, indeed, have a right to use, the Commination Service 
of the Church of England, nor its Absolution in the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, nor any thing else, which, in our Revision of 
her Prayer Book, has been abolished. Struck out, it is no 
longer our law. The only Rules and Laws which bind us, so 
far as the Prayer Book is concerned, are those found in that 
Book, as Ratified by General Convention. Otherwise, our 
Clergy are at liberty to ignore all the changes which we have 
made, and still to use the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. If the excision of this famous Rubric means any 
thing, it means that, for us, it is annulled. All discussions as 
to its meaning are, therefore, for us, superfluous. No duty of 
ours can be determined by them. 

What, then, is the position of the Ritual Law of the Ameri- 
can Church? Where is that Law to be found? We answer, 
in her Prayer Book, and, in no small part, in her Canons ; in 
her own independent Standards of Rite and Worship. Is it 
said that these are insufficient? We reply, we do not see 
any advantage, in this respect, if we add to them the dubious 
Laws of the Church of England. But, we farther reply, we 
have all that we-have provided. If it is insufficient it is our 
own fault ; and the remedy is in our own hands. The present 
object has been to show our real position ; and thereby, to aid, 
if we may, in the solution of the great questions which now 
excite the mind of the Church. If the conclusion which we- 
have reached leaves a wide scope of independent action to the 
Clergy, it is the Church which has given them that liberty, by 
the limitation of her Laws. For ourself, we cannot discover,. 
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(to take an example,) that we have any Rule concerning Vest- 
ments. Having abolished that of England, and enacted no 
other, we have none. We do not see, therefore, why a Bishop 
may not alter the style of his Robes, as one has done, by dis- 
carding the band and ruffle at the wrist. We do not see why 
he may not restore his black Chimere to the scarlet of the 
Reformation. We do not see why he may not adopt, and use, 
the Pastoral Staff, the, Crozier, and the Mitre. We do not see 
why another Bishop may not, as one or two do, reserve the 
Stole for Priests, withholding it from Deacons. And, we must 
confess, we do not see why still another Bishop may not con- 
secrate the Blessed Eucharist, as one has done, in his citizen’s 
coat, without Robes or Surplice. We say, we see no legal 
offence -in all this; nor in the use of the Albe, Chasuble, 
Cope, &c., by Priests; nor in Altar Lights; nor even in 
Incense, The question of expediency is another thing ; and, 
even on that point Private Judgment may claim to decide. 

In a word we believe that the American Church is in such 
a state of freedom in Ritualism, that it has, for the most part, 
its system to frame ; and that, therefore, now is the time for 
a free discussion of the claims of Forms and Usages of the 
Primitive Church ; some of which were laid aside at the 
Reformation, on grounds of temporary expediency ; though 
the Reformation as a whole, professed to follow, and did fol- 
low primitive patterns. And if a Rector, sustained by the 
wishes of his congregation, (without whose support he is not 
likely to attempt it,) introduces into his Worship any of the 
Ornaments which we have named, or any undoubted custom of 
early times ; and if another denudes his Chancel of almost 
every ornament, including the Surplice, as some have done ; 
we trust that out of all our allowed diversities in. practice, 
will, at length, grow up a settled Judgment of the Church ; 
and, from that, will emerge an established System of Ritual, 
which shall bear the impress of the first and most approved 
Use of the Catholic Church. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


PROPHECY, viewed in respect to its distinctive Nature, Special Function, and proper 
Interpretation. By Patrick Farrsparrn, D. D., Principal of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. 8vo., pp. 524. 


There are two opposite views concerning Prophecy prevalent at the present day, 
both which pervert the true meaning of the thing itself, and are both mischievous, 
though in different directions. The one is mere Rationalism; and is taught, with 
every possible shade of meaning, by German and English and American skeptics. 
It does not sneer aud blaspheme, with men of the Voltaire and Tom Paine school. 
Not at all. It putsonapatronizingair. It speaks quite respectfully of Jesus Christ 
and of the New Testament. But then it holds and teaches, that all good men, 
and especially all men of splendid genius, are inspired; John Milton and Michael 
Angelo, as truly as Isaiah and St. John; the inspiration differing only in degree. 
It denies Inspiration to be a special gift of the Holy Ghost. This phase of open 
Tnfidelity is, just now, rapidly increasing in our country. On the other hand, there 
are writers,—honest, devout, and well-meaning men, we doubt not,—who, by their 
private interpretation of Scripture, so individualize the truth revealed, and so limit 
and apply it to some one single fact, or event, or person, as to falsify the prophecy, 
and, in the end, to sow the seeds of skepticism on the whole subject. There has 
always been a fondness, among a certain class of Christians, for interpreting Proph- 
ecy. To dream, is easier than to obey; to indulge one’s curiosity, than to subdue 
one’s indolence and self-will. This tendency was seen in the Early Church. Several 
of the Reformers and English Puritans were very positive in their teaching, and, as 
we now see, very ridiculous. Thecountry, at the present day, is full of these pre- 
tended interpreters of Prophecy; to say nothing of such dupes as the Millerites, 
or of such writings as the republished works of the Scotch Dr. Cumming. Publi- 
cations are continually issued, which not only presume to tell us all about Anti- 
Christ, and the Millennium, and the Second Advent, but also to inform us precisely 
as to the part which Louis Napoleon, and other prominent actors in the great drama 
of the world’s history, are performing, in fulfilment of certain divine predictions. Of 
course, there will always be men and women enough to accept such teaching. The 
obscurity of Prophecy, previous to its fulfilment, is one of the greatest proofs of 
the divine wisdom. What we know not now, we shall know hereafter. Mean- 
while, duties are ours; results, God’s. 

Now, in respect to both these wild extremes, Dr. Fairbairn’s theory of Prophecy 
is well guarded, and his views will, in the main, be accepted by the great majority 
of sober and intelligent Christians. But when he comes himself to theorize, as he 
does in Part IL, in his “application of principles to past and prospective fulfil- 
ments of Prophecy,” and especially “to the prophetical future of the Church and 
Kingdom of Christ,” his Scotch Calvinistic Presbyterianism comes in, to color and 
shape his notions,.and to render his work liable to the very objections which he 
has been so vigorously combating. The treatise, however, is worthy of some at- 
tention, as it is likely enough to have some influence in directing public sentiment. 
The volume is a new edition of a work first published in 1856. Dr. Fairbairn is a 
voluminous writer, and his “Typology of Scripture” has been republished in this 
country. 


History or Jutivs Czsar. Vol. II. The Wars in Gaul, New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1866. 8vo., pp. 659. 


The real key to this ambitious, curious, and to its author creditable work—for 
such, with all its defects, it really is—was given in the first volume, which we re- 
produce. , 

“ When Providence raises up such men as Ozsar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it 
is to trace out to peoples the path they ought to follow; to stamp, with the seal of 
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their genius, a new era; and to accomplish, in a few years, the labor of many cen- 
turies. Happy the peoples who comprehend and follow them! Wo to those who 
misunderstand and combat them! They do as the Jews did, they crucify their 
Messiah; they are blind and culpable; blind, for they do not see the impotence of 
their efforts to suspend the definitive triumph of good; culpable, for they only re- 
tard progress, by impeding its prompt and fruitful application. In fact, neither the 
murder of Czesar, nor the captivity of St. Helena, have been able to destroy, irre- 
vocably, two popular causes, overthrown by a league which disguised itself under 
the mask of liberty. Brutus, by slaying Cwsar, plunged Rome into the horrors of 
civil war; he did not prevent the reign of Augustus, but he rendered possible 
those of Nero and Caligula The ostracism of Napoleon by confederated Europe, 
has been no more successful in preventing the Empire from being resuscitated ; 
and, nevertheless, how far are we from the great questions solved, the passions 
calmed, and the legitimate satisfactions given to peoples by the first Empire ?” 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. The two Cesars, the uncle and the 
nephew, Julius and Augustus! The two Napoleons, the uncle and the nephew,— 
Napoleon I., and Napoleon III.! Near the close of this volume we find the follow- 
ing paragraph :—“ The Roman world did not find peace until the heir of his name 
had made his cause triumph. But it was no longer possible for Augustus to renew 
the work of Ceesar; fourteen years of civil war had exhausted the strength of the 
nation, and used up the characters; the men imbued with the great principles of 
the past were dead; the survivors had alternately served all parties; to succeed, 
Augustus himself had made peace with the murderers of his adoptive father; the 
convictions were extinct, and the world, longing for rest, no longer contained the 
elements which would have permitted Cesar, as was his intention, to reéstablish 
the Republic, in its ancient splendor and its ancient forms, but on new principles.” 

This second volume embraces the period between the commencement of the 
Campaigns in Gaul and his crossing the Rubicon, and the beginning of the civil 
war, which finally placed Cesar upon the imperial throne. It is in two Books. 
The first opens with an account of the causes of the expeditions against the Gauls: 
“Tf Cesar had been vanquished by the Helvetii or the Germans, who can say 
what would have become of Rome, assailed by the numberless hordes of the North, 
rushing eagerly upon Italy?” A following chapter is closely descriptive of the 
country, the people, and the government, with an elaborate identitication of ancient 
and modern localities. Then succeeds a narrative of the Expedition, in which the 
author follows Ceesar’s Commentaries, and we have the attacks upon the Helvetii, the 
Germans, the Belgz, and the Britons. At last the capture of Uxellodunum, led to the 
final submission of all the tribes who still remained hostile. ‘Gaul was henceforth 
subjugated; death or slavery had carried off its principal citizens. Of all the chiefs 
who had fought for its independence, only two survived, Commius and Ambiorix. 
Banished far from their country, they died unknown.” 

The Fourth Book contains a “ Recapitulation of the war in Gaul, and Relation 
of Events at Rome, from 696 to 705.” Here we have an account of the intestine 
struggies which, in the absence of Ceesar, were raging at Rome in all their fury; 
the want of moral principle, the ambition, and corruption, and jealousies of the 
leaders of the Republic. “It was no longer those memorable struggles between 
the patricians and the plebeians, where the greatness of the object aimed at enno- 
bled the means, It was no longer a question of defending secular rights, or of ac- 
quiring new rights, but of vulgar ambitions and personal interests to be satisfied.” 
Anarchy had usurped the place of law and order. Men to be feared, like Cicero, 
were banished, and at last a Military Despotism followed, as matter of necessity. 
In all this, the work is full of warning and instruction to men of our own day and 
country. Is history to reproduce itself in our own Republic? 

It would be unjust to criticise the style of the author from the translation before 
us. Not only are the French idioms preserved, without a particle of that freshness 
and raciness which are the charm of the language, but the work is full of bungling 
and ungrammatical English. Of the accuracy of the translation, we have no means 
of judging. In respect to the great and main design of the author, a thorough 
criticism of the work would show that, notwithstanding there are, undoubtedly, 
certain points of comparison, where parallel lines may be drawn between the Cx- 
sars and the Napoleons, yet, that Napoleon III. has omitted to consider some most 
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important terms of the proposition, and which might well shake his faith in the 
conclusion at which he has arrived. 


Tue Person oF Curist. The Miracle of History—with a Reply to Strauss and 
Renan, and a collection of Testimonies of Unbelievers. By Puttip Scuarr, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1866. 18mo., pp. 375. 


Dr. Schaff is one of the most prominent of the leaders of the Mercersburg School, 
so called, the peculiarities of which School were set forth in a former No. of this 
Review. (Am. Qr. Ch. Rev., Vol. XII, No 3.) The same habits of thought and 
methods of reasoning, characterize the volume in hand. In many respects it is a 
good work, and worth reading. The attacks of modern Infidelity on the credibility 
of the New Testament, and especially on its history of the Life of Jesus Christ, 
have called forth a large number of replies, and this little volume of Dr. Schaff is 
a very good summary of the whole question, as it is now before the public. His 
refutation of the “myth” theory of Baur, and Strauss, and Renan, and his collection 
of the “testimonies of unbelievers,” are well adapted to popular effect. But in 
one respect we dissent entirely from Dr. Schaff’s argument. He regards Christ’s 
perfect humanity, as “an irresistible prvuof of His Divinity.” Most certainly it 
proves no such thing. So far as there is any argument to be drawn on the subject, 
its tendency is altogether in the contrary direction. 


DISCOURSES OF REDEMPTION, as Revealed at sundry times and in divers manners. 
designed both as biblical expositions for the people and Hints to theological stu- 
dents, of a popular method of exhibiting the divers revelations through Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Jesus and His Apostles. By Rev. Stuart Ropinson, Pastor of the 
Second Church, Louisville, Ky., and late Professor of Church Government and 
Pastoral Theology, at Danville, Kentucky. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1866. 
8vo., pp. 488. 


. We have not lately seen a book so provocative as this of severe criticism if, 
indeed, the readers of the Review would be interested or edified by such a labor. 
The work abounds with the greatest boldness of dogmatic statement, and the 
sheerest ignorance and grossest misrepresentation of historic facts; facts vital and 
fundamental to his subject. The author is an Old School Presbyterian; and he is, 
evidently, startled and alarmed at the late Erastian and Latitudinarian develop- 
ments in that body, which have rent it in twain, and threaten its utter ruin. He 
has come to the conclusion, that “the fundamental error of many of the Protestant 
theories of the Church lies, in overlooking the fact, that the doctrine of the Church 
is a fundamental truth of the Gospel, and is entitled to the same sort of considera- 
tion as other articles of Theology.” This is all very well; because it is exactly 
true, and it is one step in the right direction. But when he comes to discuss the 
questions, What is the Church? Who founded the Church? How did He organ- 
ize it? he limits himself (and his Calvinism compels him to this) to authorities and 
to illustrations which had no shadow of existence for the first fifteen hundred years 
of the Church, and he ventures upon random assertions respecting the Apostolic 
and Primitive Church, which show, clearly, that he has never carefully examined 
the subject for himself. The question is simply one of fact. The facts themselves 
he has never investigated. We commend to his careful study and unbiassed judg- 
ment, Dr. John Esten Cooke’s Essay on the Invalidity of Presbyterian Ordination, 
published at Lexington, Ky., in 1829. 

Mr. Robinson has worked his way out of the quagmire on a good many points. 
He writes, for example, with great strength of argument and vigor of style, in 
proof that Christianity is old as the Creation, and that the Christian Sabbath is of 
Divine Institution and perpetual obligation; though on this latter subject, he for- 
gets one link in the chain of argument. On the whole, there is in the Discourses 
of Redemption, much that is excellent, and much that could only have been writ- 
ten from the author's false position. We wish he was as bold and fearless in the 
— of his own premises, as he is in his denunciations of the conclusions of 
others. 


SERMONS preached on different occasions during the last twenty years. By the 
Rey. EpDwARD Mryrick Gou.sury, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. &. From 
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the Second London Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. 
pp. 397, 


We know of no late English writer who is doing more to diffuse a healthful, 
vigorous piety, than Dr. Goulburn. There is such a commingling of the objective 
and the subjective, such a constant recognition of the fundamental verities of the 
Faith, such an appreciation of our holy Religion, not as an intellectual dogma, but 
as a divine remedy,-a living power, meeting us and suited to us, in all the exigen- 
cies of our earthly life, and there is, too, such a scholarly, masterly guarding against 
the popular perversions of the day on both sides, Romish and Rationalistic, that 
we cannot but heartily commend the author, and especially these Sermons, as one 
of the very best of his works. Among the Sermons, twenty-two in number, is one 
on Confession, and the doctrine of the English Church thereupon; another, on the 
Atonement; another, on preaching Christ crucified; another, on the Trinity; 
another, on Jacob’s Dream. We can hardly avoid saying, that the contrast between 
such teaching, and that of the clap-trap of the popular preachers of the day, is 
almost unmeasurable; and the character formed on .the basis of the two systems 
is equally diverse. 


LECTURES ON THE History OF THE JewisH CuurcH. Part II. From Samuel to 
the Captivity. By Arruur PEenruyw Staxtey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1866. 8vo., pp. 656. 


In several previous Numbers of this Review, we have devoted so much space to 
Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the Oriental Church, and have also expressed ourselves 
so freely upon the First Volume of what he calls his “ History of the Jewish 
Church,” that we need to say nothing of him now, as a Historian or aglheologian. 
The extreme developments of that School of men in the English Church to which 
the Dean confessedly belongs, have taken away much of his power to harm; and 
yet, one cannot but deeply regret that such Lectures as these should be delivered 


to the young men of Oxford; nor can one well smother some feeling of indigna- 
tion at the cool self-possession, and oracular assurance, with which the Lecturer 
sits in judgment upon the most vital questions of Religion, and pronounces opin- 
ions, where, as he well knows, the English Church and his own most solemn vows 
condemn him. For example, he utterly ignores the Priestly Office, the great Aton- 
ing work of Jesus Christ, in his comments upon the Messianic Psalms, and upon 
the strong language of the Prophet Isaiah. Here and there, too, he gives a sly 
hit, like the following. We quote almost at random. “If some of these predic- 
tions (of Isaiah) belong to that phase of the Israelite hope of an earthly empire, 
which was doomed to disappointment and reversal.” p. 503. “There was no Priestly 
caste at all, till they had been familiarized with such an institution in Egypt.” p. 
448. “The institutions of Sacrifice and of Priesthood were not created at Sinai; they 
were adopted from the already existing traditions of the world.” p. 457. The preach- 
ing of Jonah, he says, exhibits “the boundless power of human repentance:” ‘it 
is the grand Biblical appeal to the common instincts of humanity, and to the uni- 
versal love of God, against the narrow dogmatism of sectarian polemics.” p. 395. 
Whether the Book of Jonah “is a literal history, or an apologue founded on a his- 
tory,” ‘‘ literal or poetical,” he says, is a question; though he inclines “ to the lat- 
ter supposition.” The volume is full of such stuff as this. Happily, the origin 
and true character of this kind of teaching are now well understood. It is the last 
phase of Modern Infidelity. 


LECTURES ON THE Stupy oF History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. By GoLpwIN 
Smrru, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
To which is added, a Lecture delivered before the N. Y. Historical Society, in 
December, 1864, on The University of Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1866. 12mo., pp. 269. 


Professor Goldwin Smith’s Lectures, is a hard book to read, and the Lectures 
must have been tedious to hear. The sentences are long. sometimes stretching 
over more than two pages; the style is plodding, and prosy; we do not remember 
a sparkling thought or a brilliant paragraph in the whole volume. Yet the Lec- 
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tures are well worth hearing and reading, if one can only have patience to endure 
the infliction. The Lecturer is evidently well read on his subject. He perceives 
clearly the elements which enter into what is called Modern History, and which 
have given shape and color to the new phases of our Modern Civilization. He ex- 
poses, thoroughly, the falsity of the Positivists, Comte, and Mill, and Buckle, and 
contends that Christianity, so far from having died out from exhaustion, so far from 
being set aside and exploded, as these men tell us, on the contrary was never so 
powerful in its influence as now. He does not, however, explain what he means 
by Christianity; and we judge that he has been borne too far in his notions, by the 
re-action from the Oxford Tractarian movement. He seems to regard Christianity 
as an idea, a sentiment; he talks about a “rational religion,” and a “ common 
Christianity ;” and thinks there may “arise a Christendom” which shall meet the 
wants of man and the exigencies of Society. But he does not know how; and he 
is, evidently, on this point, fair game for the Infidel Westminster Review ; to whose 
attacks he replies, in one of the papers published in this volume. The Lectures are 
valuable, as a general resumé of Modern Civilization, in its industrial, political, 
moral, intellectual, and religious aspects, rather than for their clear and definite 
teaching. In his Lecture on the American Colonies, besides several other histor- 
ical blunders, he repeats the old story, that, ‘In Maryland, Roman Catholicism * * 

* proclaimed the principle of toleration.” There is not one single word of truth 
in all this. He has evidently been misled by such one-sided writers as Bancroft. 
We notice that Prof. Smith has resigned his Professorship at Oxford, at which, for 
many reasons, we are not surprised, 


CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN Nations. The Boyle Lectures for the year 1865, 
delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By CHaRLes MeRIvVALE, B. D., Rec- 
tor of Lawford, etc. D. Appleton & Co., New York: 1866. 8vo., pp. 231. 


The title of this book gives very little idea of the work itself. It is, in fact, a 
continuation of the author’s Boyle Lectures for 1>64, on the “Conversion of the 
Roman Empire.” The first three Lectures are devoted to the three phases of 
Christianity, which grew up at Rome under the influence of the Heathen Philoso- 
phy; first, the speculative, illustrated by Justin Martyr, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria; second, the practical, as seen in the writings of Tertullian and Origen; and 
third, the dogmatical, of which Athanasius and Augustine are prominent expo- 
nents. The author traces the decline of the power of the Gospel under this philo- 
sophical influence, at a time when the breaking down of the Empire and the irrup- 
tion of a ruder element from the North, gave to Roman Civilization and Roman 
Christianity new features and characteristics. Goths and Franks, Burgundians 
and Saxons, were first conquerors, and then themselves were conquered, by the 
new Religion, and so became its Apostles among the’ Northern Nations. The au- 
thor professes to find in the Paganism of the Northern Nations, a providential and 
special preparation for the reception of Christianity ; especially in the conceptions 
entertained of the “formation of the world out of Chaos; the creation of man; 
his primitive state of innocence and happiness; the fall of his godlike nature, which 
they ascribed to his mingling with the accursed Giants ; oy existence of a Spirit 
of Evil; and of a Tree of Life.” Akin to this remarkable mythology, was their 
theory of Odin, the Champion of God, against the Giants, and their traditions of 
the Edda, a shadow of the Sacrifice of the Cross. The author’s treatment of this 
subject, which is full of interest, is quite too summary; nor do the Notes in the 
Appendix satisfy the reader’s curiosity. But such was the Paganism of the Hea- 
then Nations, which now became Christianized, and which, having assumed a new 
form, became imbued with a new life and power. The concluding Lecture is on 
“the Northern sense of male and female equality.” 

We have no space to comment upon this volume, which is thoughtful and sug- 
gestive. The philosophical tone of the work has, as it seems to us, led the author 
not to ignore, not to undervalue, perhaps, but to keep too much in the back-ground 
of his picture, the inspiring, moving, working principle, in the great work of the 
“ Conversion of the Northern Nations.” He treats accidents, too much as if they 
were elements; features and phases, as if they were causes; a providential prepa- 
ration for the work, as if it were the Divine Energy, by which alone the work 
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itself was in reality effected. God works by means; still, the work is His, and 
His alone. 


InyER Rome, Political, Religious, and Social, by Rev. C. M. Butter, D. D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity School of Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 12mo., pp. 351. 


There are many reasons why this work of the Rev. Dr. Butler is, just now, op- 
portune, and valuable. The wonderful changes which are taking place among 
what were once the great Roman Catholic powers of Europe; the civil and political 
revolt in Italy itself against the Pope’s Temporal Power; the deadly hatred against 
him, and the anathemas hurled at him at the hands of those whom he claims as his 
own children: the deep, wide-spread conviction, among the whole Italian Nation, 
that Popery is an intolerable curse, a grievous wrong, an outrage upon right and 
justice; nay, more than this, the large numbers of Priests, in the very bosom of 
the Italian Church, who are awaking to the consciousness of Papal corruption, and 
of the necessity of thorough reformation,—all these patent facts, give value to ev- 
‘erything which throws light upon the real condition of the Church of Rome at the 
present day. Dr. Butler’s two years residence at Rome, in charge of Grace Church, 
gave him every facility for studying “ Inner Rome, political, religious, and social,” 
and, in each of these respects, his work is worthy of careful reading. The whole 
subject presents one of the great questions of our day, and deserves the most care- 
ful attention. The time has gone by when shams and superstitions can be palmed 
off upon the people, under the disguise of a good name. 


Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLOopzpDI4, and Register of Important Events, for the 
year 1865. Embracing Political, Civil, Military and Social Affairs; Public Doc- 
uments; Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agricul- 
ture, and Mechanical Industry. Volume V. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1866. 8vo., pp. 850. 


The list of subjects in this title-page shows the wide scope of the volume. The 
work is not merely a convenience, it is an absolute necessity to every body who is 
obliged to refer to the important events of the year 1865. The amount of matter 
on every subject, crowded into this stout volume, is very great. Art and Science; 
Geographical Explorations and Discoveries; Finance; Diplomatic Correspondence 
and Foreign Relations; Literature and Literary Progress; Congress; Confederate 
States; Army Operations; the Navy; Ecclesiastical Statistics; Obituaries; State 
and National Events and Statistics,—on these, and such like matters, we find a 
collection of official and trustworthy papers, such as we ought to look for in an 
American Cyclopedia. For example, under the head of Army Operations, we have, 
in ten closely printed pages, a list of statistics and results of all the Battles fought 
from the beginning to the close of the late War, in tabular form; with names, 
birth-place, stations, &c., of all the principal Officers of the Army and Navy. 


A CommeEstary orf the Second Epistle of the Apostle Peter. By Jonn T. Demar- 
Est, D.D. Minister of the Reformed Dutch Church, Pascack, N. J. New 
York: A. Lloyd. 1865. 8vo., pp. 225, 


Dr. Demarest is a Calvinist and a Millenarian, and most of his citations in illus- 
tration of the meaning of the Apostle, are taken from writers of the modern school. 
In his introduction, which fills about seventy pages, the author proves the authen- 
ticity, genuineness, integrity, and Catholicity, of this Second Episile of St. Peter. 
To do this, however, he is compelled to rely on Patristic testimony, and does rely 
on it. Why is he not guided by that same testimony in respect to the Organiza- 
tion, Ministry, Faith, and Worship of the Church? If he rejects that testimony on 
one class of subjects, he has no right to demand assent to it in respect to another. 


RECENT British PHILOSOPHY: a Review, with Criticisms; Including some Com- 
ments on Mr, Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton, By Davip Masson. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo., pp. 335. 
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Mr. Masson’s Lectures on Recent British Philosophy, delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, in the Spring of 1865, form the substance of this vol- 
ume. He does not pretend to be a Philosopher, or a teacher of Philosophy; but 
he does present himself before the public as one qualified to sit in judgment on 
Philosophy, to weigh, with impartial scales, its pretensions, to distinguish clearly 
its methods, and to estimate, fairly and accurately, its results. To do all this, pre- 
supposes and demands the very highest order of talent and attainment, critical 
acumen, power of generalization, and breadth of reading. Mr. Masson does not 
seem to us a favorable, certainly not a remarkable specimen of such a critical Lec- 
turer and writer on Philosophy. He writes about Philosophy. He uses the tech- 
nical terms of the day, Nihilists, and Materialists, and Natural Realists, and Con- 
structive Idealists, and Pure Idealists, and believers in Absolute Identity. He eulo- 
gizes Carlyle, and Mil], and Comte, and Spencer, and thinks Sir William Hamilton has 
not been fairly dealt by, &c., &c.; but the fundamental distinction, which always 
has separated, and always will separate, the two great Schools of Speculative 
Thought, of this he seems to have no conception. In all Human Philosophy, (we 
do not mean Divine,) there have always been these two classes of thinkers; they 
who reason from Facts to Principles, and they who reason from Principles to Facts. 
Lord Bacon only re-stated the Inductive Method; he was not its author. But this 
clearly marked line, which, from the days of Plato and Aristotle down to Kant and 
Locke, has separated Philosophical Systems, he seems to know nothing of. Nei- 
ther is he so far master of the situation, as to clear away the clouds of fog, with 
which not a few of our modern philosophical writers are in the habit of enveloping 
the subject; concealing their own poverty of ideas in an exuberance of words 
without meaning. Take, for example, the following language, in which he sums up 
the labors of Herbert Spencer, as a specimen :— 

‘But Mr. Spencer does not stop short in the character of an interpreter between 
science and philosophy, handing on the conceptions of science to that congress of 
all the powers where they are to be adjusted and take effect. He assumes the 
work of the philosopher proper. He seeks to enmesh the physical round of things, 
as science now orbs it to the instructed imagination, within a competent meta- 
physic; he desires to fix in the centre a competent psychology, consistent with this 
metaphysic, and yet empirically and physiologically educed; and he would fill up 
the interior, or what of it the physical sciences leave void, with a competent Eth- 
ics, a competent Jurisprudence, a competent Aisthetics, a competent Science of 
education, and a competent Science of government and politics.” 

We do uot say, that Mr. Masson has utterly failed in his attempt to popularize 
the most abstruse subject.which can engage the attention of the human mind. His 
work will interest those who are given to such pursuits. But it will.'gatisfy no- 
body. 

In respect to the whole subject of Philosophy, the two Schools of Phifogophy, 
and the relation of Philosophy to Religion, the great error in Philosophy hag_been, 
the right Use of the wrong Method; in Religion, the wrong Use of the #tight 
Method. 


Homes Wirnout Hanps. Being a Description of the Habitations of Animals, 
Classed According to Their Principle of Construction. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 
M.A., F.L. 8, &c. With new designs by W. F. Keye and E. Smith, engraved 
by Messrs. Pearson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866, 8vo., pp. 651. 


It is a special merit of this work, that, while its thoroughness and minuteness of 
information will commend it to the most learned and the scientific, yet it will be 
found equally attractive to ordinary readers. Even a child can understand it; and 
it must become a favorite with all who have the slightest taste for Natural History, 
and afford pleasure and instruction to many family circles. The plan of the work 
is stated in the Preface. “ Beginning with the simplest and most natural form of 
habitation—namely, a burrow in the ground,—the work proceeds in the following 
order :—Second, those creatures that suspend their homes in the air; third, those 
that are real builders, forming their domiciles of mud, stones, sticks, and similar 
materials; fourth, those which make their habitations beneath the surface of the 
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water, whether salt or fresh; fifth, those that live socially in communities; sixth, 
those that are parasitic upon animals or plants; seventh, those which build on 
branches. The last chapter treats of miscellanea, or those habitations which could 
not be well classed in any of the preceding groups.” 

One lesson to be drawn from this work is, the perfection of that Divine 
Wisdom, which is illustrated in these ‘‘ Homes without hands.” Some of the facts 
given and illustrated in the volume, as, forexample, in Chap. XXIII, are simply won- 
derful. The argument against Infidelity, as employed by Paley, is unanswerable. It 
may be well, sometimes, to press it upon the “ development” men. It will, at least, 
silence them for the time being. These men must be held responsible for great ig- 
norance, or for presuming quite too confidently upon the ignorance of their readers. 
We may say of ‘‘Homes without hands,” what Prof. Dana so pointedly says of 
Geology ; they “lead to no other solution of the great problem of Creation, whether 
of kinds of matter, or of species of life, than this: —Dgvus Fxcir.”’ 


SPANISH PAPERS AND OTHER MISCELLANIES hitherto unpublished or uncollected. 
By WasuINGTON IrviING. Arranged and edited by Pierre M. Irvine. In two 
volumes. New York: G, P. Putnam; Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 12mo. pp. 


466, 487. 


The admirers of Washington Irving, and they include all true lovers of American 
Literature, will welcome these two supplemental volumes. They include three Span- 
ish Legends not before published, illustrative of the wars between the Spaniards and 
the Moors ; viz: “The Legend of Pelayo,” “The Chronicle of Count Fernan Gonzalez,” 
and, “ The Chronicle of Fernando the Saint,” that renowned champion of the Faith, 
under whom the greater part of Spain was rescued from the Moors, These old Morisco 
Spanish subjects had a special charm for Mr. Irving, and he lavished the wealth of his 
genius upon them. He himself wrote, ‘They have so much that is high-minded, and 
chivalrous, and quaint, and picturesque, and at times half comic about them.” The 
volumes also contain the “‘ Legends of the Conquest of Spain,” now out of print, and 
which formed No. III. of the “Crayon Miscellany.” We have, also, in these vol- 
umes, Letters, Biographical Sketches, Reviews, and Miscellanies, originally pub- 
lished in various Periodicals, and now for the first time gathered together. Several 
of these papers show that Irving, with all his loving nature and genial sympathies, 
with which his works are full to overflowing, could yet, if he chose, wield a pen of 
scathing severity. The reader feels this hidden power; this power in reserve, in 
all his works. The Editor, Mr. Pierre M. Irving, says, that the author had intended 
to make such a complete collection of his works; and these hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts are selected as “ being most nearly, though not fully, prepared for the 

ress.” 
7 The neat and tasteful style in which Hurd & Houghton present these writings of 
Irving to the public, deserves special commendation. 


ANECDOTES, POETRY, AND INCIDENTS OF THE WAR: NorTH AND SovTH. 1860- 
1865. Collected and arranged by FRANK Moorg, Editor of “ The Rebellion Re- 
cord,” ‘‘ Diary of the American Revolution,” &c., &. New York: 1866. 8vo., 


pp. 560. 


This is not a History. It is a collection, gleaned from every possible source, of 
anecdotes, incidents, songs, and ballads, illustrative of public sentiment, and of 
every conceivable shade of individual character, as developed by the late War. 
Things ludicrous, and things horrible ; acts of daring, and acts of cowardice; events 
sacred, and events profane; deeds of fiendish cruelty, and deeds of noble generosity ; 
every degree of rank in the social scale, with the habits and customs, the preju- 
dices and opinions, which belong to each; ballads tolerable, and ballads intolerable ; 
ail these, and much beside, are huddled together in this huge, neat, and well-printed 
volume. The work is also ornamented with finely executed portraits of the prom- 
inent officers on both sides of the great contest; Lincoln and Lee, Grant and Johns- 
ton, Sheridan and Stuart, Logan and Jackson, Rogers and Sedgwick and Farragut. 
Frank Moore has had every facility for gathering these reminiscences, and he has 
spared no labor in the compilation. 
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Four Years In THE Sappie. By Colonel Harry Gilmor. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 291. 


This volume is made up of the personal recollections of a daring, dashing raider, 
who joined the Confederate Cavalry in the Fall of 1861 as a private; rose in the 
service as the reward of his exertions, was twice taken prisoner; and was confined 
at Fort Warren at the final surrender of the Confederate army. His exploits 
under Col. Ashby and Gens. Breckenridge, Johnson and Early, were mostly con- 
fined to the Valley of Virginia. According to his own story, his life was full of 
adventure. He was charged with the execution of several perilous expeditions, 
which he minutely describes. The work presents one phase of the War, and so 
has a certain amount of historic value. 


Six Monrus at the White House with Abraham Lincoln. The Story of a Picture. 
By F. B. Carpenter. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 12mo. pp, 


The author of this book, in the Spring of 1864, prevailed on President Lincoln 
to sit for a historical picture, representing himself and his Cabinet, on the occasion of 
the formal signing of the Emancipation Proclamation. While occupied upon this 
work of art, which consumed many months, he gathered up a fund of gossip, 
anecdotes, etc., etc., most of which was published in a newspaper called the Inde- 
pendent, and is now collected in this volume. 


TuIrRTY YEARS OF ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER. Comprising descriptions of the 
Indian Nomads of the Plains; Explorations of new Territory; a trip across the 
Rocky Mountains in the Winter; descriptions of the habits of different animals 
found in the West, and the methods of hunting them; with incidents in the life 
of different frontier men, &c., &c. By Col. R. B. Marcy, U.S. A. Author of 
“The Prairie Traveller.” With numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 442. 


This full title-page is a good description of the volume. The confidence placed 
in Col. Marcy by the Government, in sending him upon several important Expedi- 
tions in unexplored regions of the West and the South-West, prove him to be a 
trustworthy man; and he shows himself in this volume to be not only a close ob- 
server, but to have the power of reproducing with his pen the scenes and incidents 
of his Explorations. None can read his book without new conceptions of the 
richness, and grandeur, and undeveloped resources of our country. For example, 
his description of the “ Big Cafion of the Colorado” will be found especially inter- 
esting. For two hundred miles this large river traverses a defile with perpendicu- 
lar walls towering five thousand feet above its bed. And there is every reason to 
believe that these mountain gorges are full of the most precious metals. His 
sketches of social life, of the manners, and habits, and modes of living on the 
frontier, are both interesting and valuable, and are exceedingly well done. Peculiar 
types of character are developed, aud phases of human nature are exhibited in 
such a region which are a curiosity and a study. We refer the reader to Colonel 
Marcy’s experience in Northwestern Texas, as told in Chap. XII. 


A NARRATIVE OF ANDERSONVILLE. Drawn from the evidence elicited on the trial 
of Henry Wirz, the Jailor. With the argument of Col N. P. Chipman, Judge 
Advocate. By Ambrose Spencer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo. 
pp. 272. 


The republication in this form of the evidence given at the “ Wirz Trial,” which 
was printed at the time in the newspapers, will, of course, minister to the gratifi- 
cation of that morbid feeling which gloats with satisfaction over minute details of 
the most horrible scenes of cruelty and suffering! It will also serve to keep alive 
bitter sectional animosities ; beyond this we do not know what end can be accom- 
plished by Mr. Spencer's volume. It is better, far better now, nobler and more 
Christian, to forget and to forgive. 
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Harprer’s PictoriAL History or THE GREAT REBELLION. Part First. To the 
close of the Peninsular Campaign of 1862. By Alfred H. Guernsey and Henry 
M. Alden. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. Folio, pp. 380. 


This great work was commenced during the terrible struggle of the late Civili 
War, and, being published in serial numbers, was designed to narrate and illustrate 
events as they occurred. An introductory chapter traces briefly the rise of that 
sectional question, that element of national discord, American slavery. The form 
of the work, which seems at first inconvenient, was chosen in order to introduce 
Maps and Illustrations on a large scale. There are Plans of military and naval 
movements, pictorial representations of scenes and incidents of the War, and great 
numbers of Portraits of the leading actors on both sides of the deadly contest. 
The history is, of course, written from a Northern stand-point, and by men who 
make no concealment of their opinions; but they claim to base their statements 
throughout upon authentic documents. The close of the War has opened up new 
sources of information, and another volume similar in size will probably bring the 
History toaclose. The volume, with its folio pages in double columns, contains 
as much matter as tive ordinary octavo volumes. There is scarcely an important 
incident of the war which is not here given in its order and in detail; and the 
official Documents on both sides, such as Presidential Messages and Proclamations, 
Congressional Speeches, Military and Naval Reports, Statistical tables. &c., &c., 
present a mass of the most valuable information, concerning a National Conflict 
which will take its place in history as the most marked and determining event of 
modern times, and whose bearings and results we scarcely, even now, begin to 
appreciate. We only add that the Messrs. Harper, with their abundant resources 
for a work of this description, haye published it with the most lavish liberality. 
We hope to see at the end of the whole a full Index, for purposes of reference. 


Tae Giory AND SHAME OF ENGLAND. By OC. Edwards Lester. In two volumes. 
New York: Bartram & Lester. 1866. 12mo. pp. 304, 297. 


There is ability and information enough in this book to make it a mark and a 
power. The author in re-writing his former work, published several years ago 
under the same name, has gathered a large mass of new materials, and he under- 
stands the art of book-making sufficiently to array his facts in popular and effective 
style. Thus, his new Chapters in proof of the active sympathies of the British 
Government and the British Press during our late Civil War, and his collection of 
official statistics and reports of the ignorance, the poverty, the social and moral 
degradation, the appalling crimes, and intense wretchedness of the lower classes of 
England and Ireland at the present day, are indisputable facts, which for many 
reasons it is well to have at hand; terrible facts, they are, which ought not to be 
concealed. Yet the work is full of objectionable and offensive matter. Its brag- 
gart style, its unsparing denunciations provoke the reader to ask, who, and what is 
this Mr. C. Edwards Lester? What is his history? What are his antecedents? 
Bitter invective is a dangerous weapon for any man to employ, and he rarely or 
never uses it at all, who can use it safely. In another respect, the book is a weak 
one. While the author hates the English Government only less than he hates her 
Church, and while he points the finger of scorn at England’s “ shame,” yet, when he 
comes to speak of England’s “ glory,” he betrays himself, and shows his own in- 
capacity to appreciate the elements of which that “glory” consists. In the sane 
spirit he pours out his highly wrought rhetoric in praise of the extremest radicals 
of England at the present day, and the revolutionary measures with which they 
are seeking to upset the Government. He is one of those men whe would glorify 
Pym and wreathe a chaplet for Prynne. Yet, as turkey-buzzards have their uses, 
so in all ages and countries the most unprincipled radicals are employed by Provi- 
dence to uproot deep-seated abuses. We have no sympathy with Mr. Lester in his 
admiration of such instrumentalities, while we have full faith in the wisdom of 
Him, Who will make the wrath of man to praise Him. The book has real value, 
much as its spirit and aim are to be disapproved. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S DELINEATIONS of Insanity, Imbecility and Suicide. By A. O. Kel- 
logg, M.D., Assistant Physician State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. _1866. 12mo. pp. 204. 


Dr. Kellogg has evidently been a close student of Shakespeare, and his volume is 
made up of Essays contributed to the “American Journal of Insanity,” between 
the years 1859 and 1864. He makes, as a physician, the singular confession, that 
a closer observation of the delicate shades of this disease, as witnessed in the 
wards of a large hospital, have led him to change his opinion, in some respects, of 
Shakespeare’s delineation of Insanity, and to appreciate more perfectly the great 
dramatist’s fidelity to nature. The characters which the Doctor selects as illustra- 
tions of Insanity, are Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet, Ophelia, Jaques and Cordelia. He 
thinks that the incongruities and strange paradoxes which are to be found in these 
splendid creations of Shakespeare’s genius, and which have puzzled the wit of the 
best critics, are to be accounted for on the supposition that they were insane. On 
this point we turn the Doctor over to the special admirers of the great bard. The 
Doctor’s fools and imbeciles are Bottom, Elbow, Dogberry, Shallow, Malvolio, Bar- 
dolph, Nym, Pistol, Launce, and Caliban. Othello, of course, stands as the suicide. 
The wonderful knowledge which Shakespeare exhibits of every form of mental dis- 
ease is perfectly marvellous; and it led an eminent physician to acknowledge: 
“although two centuries and a half have passed since Shakespeare wrote thus, we 
have very little to add to his method of treating the insane.” Yet, the lawyer is 
equally amazed at Shakespeare’s mastery of the forms and technicalities of that 
science; and Schlegel, the great German critic, has exhausted his power in show- 
ing how the great Poet can play with the most intricate questions and deep 
mysteries in the whole range of Psychology. Moralists bear witness to his keen 
appreciation of every possible degree of moral excellence and depravity. Indeed, 
here is where he seems most at home. 

We wish some one would set forth Shakespeare as a Theologian and Churchman ; 
and show how thoroughly he exposes some of the worst corruptions of modern 
Romanism. The Romanists have tried to lay claim to him, but they drop him at 
once when closely pressed. His thorough familiarity with the Holy Scriptures, 
and his frequent reference to them, has been illustrated by several writers. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN BricaNnps. A Narrative of Capture and Cap- 
tivity. By W. J.C. Moens. With a Map and several Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 355. 

The author, Mr. Moens, and an English Clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Aynsley, in the 
Spring of 1865, were, with their wives, upon a visit to Southern Italy and Sicily- 
They barely avoided capture by brigands in Sicily, while witnessing the magnifi. 
cent spectacle of an eruption of Etna, and only escaped by a very clever deception. 
But afterwards, when on a visit to the splendid ruins of the old Temples at Pzs- 
tum, they were seized by a band of about thirty of these daring robbers and 
murderers, who still prowl about the mountains of Southern Italy. His companions 
were released, but Mr. Moens was held as a hostage for the payment of the whole 
price of their redemption, which, after about three months, was delivered over, 
amounting to over twenty-five thousand dollars. The narrative of his sufferings 
whileconcealed in the mountains, is full of interest, for he is a fine writer and withal 
a Christian man; and it is given in his own words, and in the Diary of his devoted 
wife, whose agony of suspense can well be imagined. But this is not the special 
point of importance. All this took place in Italy, the Italy of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury! The cutthroats were Roman Catholics; nay, religious in their way. And 
yet human life and property are no more secure among them than among the wild 
Gomanches of our Western border. There is not, we venture to say, in all Christen- 
dom, such utter depravity and moral degradation as here at the very home and 
fountain-head of Popery, in a land crowded with Bishops, and priests, and monks, 
and nuns. This is the fact to be explained, and which the cause of Christianity 
and of civilization demands shall be explained. 


APPLETON’S HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. The Southern Tour; being a 
complete guide through Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
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With descriptive sketches of Cities, Mountains, &c., &c.; and Maps of the leading 
routes of travel and the principal Cities. By Edward H. Hall. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 142. 


In making an extensive tour through the Southern States a few years ago, we 
found a former edition of this ‘‘ Hand-Book of Southern Travel” all that could be 
desired. 


THE EcLECTIO MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. July, August, and Septem- 
ber. 1866. New York: W. H. Bidwell. 


The Eclectic contains the cream of the best Foreign Periodicals. The September 
No., especially, is full of good things. 


A Histrorican Sermon. Preached in St. Andrew’s Church, Bloomfield, Ct., April 
8, 1866. By the Rev. J. E. Heald, late Réctor of Trinity Church, Tariffville. 
New Haven : Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 1866. 8vo. pp. 15. 


St. Andrews, Bloomfield, was one of the early Parishes in Connecticut, having 
been organized in 1740. The manner in which the “freedom of conscience” 
Puritans treated the Church and the Church Clergy, may be seen in the following 
extracts from Mr. Heald’s sermon: 

“For ten years he (the Rev. William Gibbs,) continued to labor among them, 
with acceptance and success, when, on refusing to pay a tax laid for the support of 
Mr, Mills, then the Congregational Minister at Hop Meadow, he was seized, thrown 
over a horse, and, with hands and feet bound together in such a manner as to make 
his limbs supply the place of a girth, he was conveyed to jail. The result of such 
harsh treatment was far more serious, no doubt, than his persecutors intended. 
He was soon released from confinement, by the efforts of his wardens; but lis 
mind had received a shock from which it never recovered. He became insane, and 
went down to his grave, after nearly twenty-three years of suffering, ‘“ under the 
cloud which had so long hung over him.” On the 22d day of March, 1777, he 
passed away; his mortal remains were sorrowfully laid to rest beneath the chan- 
cel where he had ministered, and among the sleeping members of the flock he had 
served so well” 

The next Clergyman in charge, was the Rev. Roger Veits, Uncle of the late Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Griswold, a man of estimable talents and character. ‘“ But he fared 
little better at the hands of his Puritan neighbors than Gibbs, his friend and pre- 
decessor. He too, on suspicion of aiding in the escape of certain Royalists who 
were confined in the damp caverns of Copper Hill mines, was furnished with tem- 
porary lodgings in the Hartford jail; and, as though this was not sufficiently 
humiliating, he was put in irons. The Church was not destroyed by the trials 
through which it passed; it was rather purified and strengthened.” 

Now these are not solitary instances. And the question which Churchmen, who 
are worthy to represent those men and the cause which they loved, will not hesitate 
to ask, is, have these Puritans lost one jot or tittle of their bitter hate of the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Church? or of their lust of power? They come now, 
fawning, and cooing, and billing around such Churchmen as are weak enough to 
be betrayed by a kiss into a sacrifice of the points at issue. We have never seen 
the first proof of the slightest change in spirit and temper. The real danger of the 
Church is greater now than it was then, as it is harder to resist the blandishments 
of flatterers than the weapons of an open foe. The true secret of Church life and 
growth is precisely that now which it was then. 


Tue NospLe AMBITION OF A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. An Address delivered in Christ 
Church, Hartford, June 27, 1866, before the House of Convocation of Trinity 
College. By Rev. B. H. Paddock, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Detroit. 
Hartford. 1866. S8vo. pp. 26. 

In his conception of the Christian College, what it should be, and what it should 

do, in contrast with the popular acceptation, Mr. Paddock’s Address deserves a 

wide circulation. 


The following new publications have been received: 
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Batr.E-Preces and Aspects of the War. By Herman Melville. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 272. 

Aw Intropuctory Latin Book, intended as an Elementary Drill Book on the Inflec- 
tions and Principles of the Language, and as an Introduction to the author’s 
Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition. By Albert Harkness, Professor in 
Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 162. 


Poor Matt; or the Clouded Intellect. By Jean Ingelow. Author of “ Studies 
for Stories,” &c. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 125. 


SHERBROOKE. By H.B.G.; author of “Madge.” New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 463. 


PHemie Ketuer. A Novel. By F. G. Trafford; Author of “ Maxwell Drewitt,” 
&c., &e. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 142. 


Lanp at Last. A Novel, in three Books. By Edmund Yates; Author of “Broken 
to Harness,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1866. 8vo. pp. 147. 


Feurx Hott, the Radical. A Novel. By George Eliot; Author of ‘“ Adam Bede,” 
&c., &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 184. 


InstpE; A Chronicle of Secession. By George F. Harrington. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 223. 


THe Hippen Srv. A Novel; With numerous Illustrations, New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1866. 8vo. pp. 189. 


Dr. Mannine’s PastoraL LETTER, on the Re-union of Christendom. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 66. This sophistical Letter, which assumes 
what is false, what it does not pretend to prove, will receive attention here- 
after. 

PROFESSOR JOEL PARKER'S Two Lectures, in the Law School of Harvard College, 
on Revolution and Reconstruction. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 
8vo. pp. 89. Judge Parker has given in these Lectures a lucid statement of the 
present position of the States under the Constitution; a question which, in some 
way, is soon to be brought before the American people for decision. The Lec- 
tures are timely; unless passion, and vengeance, and cupidity, and corruption 
have rendered the voice of reason powerless. 


Pror. 8. EpwARD WARREN'S Notes on Polytechnic Schools. New York: John 
Wiley & Son. 1866. 8vo. pp. 58. 
CATALOGUE OF BURLINGTON COLLEGE. Preparatory Department. 1866. 12mo. 


pp. 20. 

REGISTER OF St. Mary’s Hau. Burlington, N. J. 1866. 12mo. pp. 37. Both 
these Institutions promise now to equal the anticipations of their founders. Dr. 
Ten Broeck proposes to dispense with all shams in the management, instruction, 
and discipline of the College. 

Report of the Memphis Colored Orphan Asylum. Memphis, Tenn. 1866. 8vo. 
pp. 20. 

Szconp ANNUAL Report of the “Sheltering Arms.” New York. 1866. 12mo. 
pp. 23. 

Bisnop Eastsurn’s FourtH CHARGE: The Bible Society's Jubilee Year. Boston. 
1866. S8vo. pp. 24. 

Rev. Dr. F. C. Ewer’s SERMON, in memory of the Rev. Dr. H. W. Ducachet, 
Jan. 28, 1866, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 44. 

FirtieTh ANNUAL ReEPoRT of the American Bible Society. New York: 1866. 
8vo. pp. 151. . 

SEVENTH ANNUAL ReEpPoRT of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art. 1866. 8vo. pp. 55. 

A STATEMENT respecting the Mission House of the P. E. Church. Philadelphia. 
1866, 12mo. pp. 14. F 





ORDINATIONS. 
DEACOXS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Barstow, J. O. Kip, July 22, 1866, Grace, San Francisco, Cal. 
Boyler, 8. H. Mcllvaine, 
Brewer, Leigh R. _ Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Brooks, F. A. Lee, June 20, ” Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown, Wm. Perry, Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Chetwood, F. B. Odenheimer, June 24, ” St. John’s, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Currie, A. H. Johns, Aug. 26, ” Christ, Alexandria, Va. 
Ellis, W. R. A. Lee, June 29, ” St. Andrew’s, Wilmington, Del. 
Falls, Neelson, Kerfoot, Aug.12, ” Grace, Baltimore, Md. 
Farr, W. W. A. Lee, June 20, ” Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferguson, Geo. W. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Greer, David H. Mcllvaine, 
Griswold, Geo. C. _ Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Hall, Randall C. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Harris, Thos. R. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Hewes, Chas. M. A. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Hinsdale, Robt.G. Kemper, Aug. 5, ” St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jones, Wm. W. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Leacock, Wm. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Lighthipe, L. H. Odenheimer, July 12, ” St. Mark’s, Orange, N. J. 
Marshall, Royal, Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Mitchell, W. D. Odenheimer, June 28, ”  $t. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Newby, Thos. B. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Schwartz, David L. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Seabury, Wm. Jones, Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Stone, J. Kent, Mcllvaine, 
Thorpe, Thos. M. _ Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Tiffany, Chas. OC. Clark, July 22, ” Grace, Providence, R. IL 
Van Kleeck, F. B. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Waller, G. C. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Walker, J. A. Lee, June 20, ” Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilson, Jos. D. Potter, > July 1, ” Annunciation, New York City. 
Wright, J. D. A. Lee, June 29, ” St. Andrew’s, Wilmington, Del. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Rev. Allen, V. G. Eastburn, June 24, 1866, St.John’ 's,Framingham, Mass. 

” Brown, John W. A. Lee, Aug. 3, St. Ann’s, Middletown, Del. 

” Brown, Abbott, Eastburn, June 24, ” §t.John’s, Framingham, Mass. 

” Chamberlain, John, Lee, Sept. 2, ” Chapel, Davenport, Iowa. 

" Christian, Wm. D. Kemper, June 13, ” St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 

” Cornelius, Samuel, Kerfoot, Aug. 12, ” Grace, Baltimore, Md. 

” Edwards, R. A. A. Lee, June20, ” Holy Trinity, Philadel., Pa. 





ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 





SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Frisbie, Stephen W. Kemper, June 13, 1866,St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 
”" Fullerton, Alex, Jr. Odenheimer,June 1, ™” St. Stephen’s, Milburn, N.J. 
” Gambrall, Theo. C. Kerfoot, Aug.12, ” Grace, Baltimore, Md. 
” Goldsborough, A, Potter, July 1, ” Anhunciation, N. York City. 
” Harris, Wm. J. Chase, June 29, ” St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H. 
” Higbee, Charles, Eastburn, June 24, ” §St.John’s,Framingham, Mass. 
” Magill, W. T. Williams, June 23, ” St. John’s, Stamford, Conn. 
” Milburn, Wm. H. Hopkins, June 7, ™ St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vt. 
” Miller, John 8. Kerfoot, Aug.12, ” Grace, Baltimore, Md. 
” Neilson, Wm. H. Eastburn, June 24, ” St.John’s,Framingham, Mass. 
” Newton, R. Heber, Odenheimer, July 15, ” St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Potter, John F. Potter, July 1, ” Annunciation, N. York City. 
” “Powell, W. R. Mclivaine, 
” Riley, Thos. W. Potter, June'0, ” Christ, Rye, N. Y. 
” Roberts, D. C. Williams, Junel7, ™” Christ, Norwich, Conn. 
” Wardlaw, Samuel, Whipple, June13, ” Good Shep’d,Faribault,Minn. 
” Whitney, Geo. A. Kemper, Junel3, ” St. Paul’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 
” Woodbridge, Wm. R. Hopkins, July 6, ™ St. Paul’s, Vergennes, Vt. 
CONSECRATIONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Grace, Eastburn, July 17, 1866, Amherst, Mass. 
Grace, Potter, July 3, ” Allentown, Penn. 
Holy Innocents, Kemper, June 21, ” Pine Lake, Wis. 
Kip, May 23, ” San Mateo, California. 
St. Andrew’s, Coxe, July 4, ” Augusta, W. N. York. 
St. James’, Coxe, Aug. 18, ” Watkins, W. N. York. 
St. Mary’s, Clarkson, July 1, ” Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
Trinity, Gregg, June 17, ” Galveston, Texas. 
OBITUARIES. 


The Rev. CHARLES CLEVELAND, Rector of Trinity Church, East New York, died 
Tuesday, Dec. 19, 1865. He was born at Guilford, Conn., June 26, 1804, and was 
educated at Middlebury College, where he graduated in 1824. He studied Theol- 
ogy at Andover, Mass., and Princeton, N. J., and with the Rey. Dr. Keith at the 
Alexandria Seminary, Va. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Moore, at Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1829; and Priest, by Bishop Brownell, in East Windsor, Conn., Dec, 
10, 1837. His parents, originally Congregationalists, were repelled from that 
body by the dogmas of John Calvin, then unscrupulously preached. Charles was 
educated for the Ministry, and immediately upon graduation from College pro- 
ceeded to investigate the subject of Calvinism, for it had been to him, as he 
himself expressed it, ‘‘a stumbling block, a temptation and a snare from my 
youth.” For that purpose he went to the strongholds of the dogmas, Andover 
and Princeton, but, after some years of patient study and much reading, he declares, 
“T find their arguments unsatisfactory, and their dogmas unscriptural and 
unchristian.” He had intended to go as a Missionary among the Africans, for 
whose liberation and elevation he had spent more time and expense than on all 
other subjects. Ill health for some time prevented him carrying out his intentions. 
He then went to Washington and was instrumental in forming an African Educa- 
tional Society, for educating colored youths for African Colonization Societies. He 
met with so much opposition, that he finally abandoned the project and took the 
Rectorship of Trinity Church, Shelburne, Vt., in 1840, which he retained until 
1848. He was afterwards Rector of St. John’s Church, Ashfield, Mass., whence 
he was called to Trinity Church, East New York, L. I., where he died Dec. 19, 
1865, aged 61. He had always been a sufferer from ill health, which interfered 
much with the discharge of parochial duties requiring physical exertion; but his 
mind was always very active, particularly when his Faith was assailed. He was 
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ever ready “to banish and drive away from the Church all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God’s Word”; though doing so with all tenderness, for he 
was charitable almost to a fault. He preached his last sermon on Thanksgiving 
Day, twelve days before his death. Indeed ‘‘he was a good man, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” 


The Rev. J. T. B. Surru, Rector of the Church at Shelbyville, Tenn., died, May 
18, 1866. He was formerly a Presbyterian or Methodist Minister. 


The Rev. James Cook Ricumonn, died, by the hand of an assassin, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., July 20, 1866, aged 58 years. He was born at Providence, R. I., March 
18, 1808. His parents were Congregationalists. He attended school at Exeter, 
N. H., for some years; graduated at Harvard College in 1828, and immediately 
went to Gottingen, where he studied six months. He then went to Halle, where 
for some time he enjoyed the instructions of Gesenius and Tholuck. Before 
returning, in 1831, to America, he walked through Greece and travelled in some 
other parts of Europe. While in Greece he became much interested in the cause 
of education, and afterward exerted himself to raise the necessary funds to found 
a Oollege for girls at Athens, which, he said, Americans ought to provide, in 
repayment of their portion of the debt owed to Greece by all modern civilized 
nations. Dr. Hill’s work was always an object of deep interest to him. He was 
ordained Deacon by Bishop Griswold, in St. John’s Church, Providence, Oct. 12, 
1832; and Priest, in the same Church, Noy. 13, 1833. He assisted Bishop Gris- 
wold, at St. Peter’s, Salem, for a short time, and spent the summer of 1834 in 
Missionary efforts in Maine, especially in Augusta. He went to Illinois in the 
Autumn and held Missionary services there; perhaps the most interesting was 
held at Beardstown, in the German language, where eighty immigrants received 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. They were of several religious denomina- 
tions; Lutheran, Romanist and Reformed: but all listened eagerly to an address 
in their own language, and gladly received the Sacrament from the Missionary’s 
hands. Another incident on which Mr. Richmond looked back with great pleasure, 
was the request, by the Convention, (consisting of two clergymen besides himself, 
and six laymen), to Bishop Chase to assume the duties of the Episcopate of 
Illinois. Mr. Richmond was married in June, 1835, and soon after became Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Conn. The following year he became connected 
with the Churches of St. Michael, St. James and St. Mary, New York. Here he 
remained, first as Assistant Minister, and afterward as Rector, until the Autumn of 
1841, when he went to England, hoping to interest the English Church in a 
mission to the Turks, “for whom,” he said, “the Church has prayed during 
hundreds of years, but has never lifted a finger to help them” In 1842, he 
returned to his native city, where for a short time he was Rector of Christ Church. 
During the next five years he acted as Missionary in the northern part of Rhode 
Island. ‘ Doctor,” his Missionary horse, was never stopped at the Turnpike gates; 
“That horse goes free,” being the unanimous verdict of the toll-keepers. Among 
the parishes organized by Mr. Richmond at this time, are the “Church of the 
Advent,” Diamond Hill, “ St. Thomas’ Church,” Greenfield, and “ Trinity Church,” 
Pawtucket. Perhaps none of his services were more useful than those held during 
several successive summers, under “The Catholic Oak” near Lonsdale. Old farm- 
ers, who could not be induced to enter a Church, attended these open-air services 
with great interest, and from time to time earnestly invited Mr. Richmond to renew 
them. In January, 1848, he went to Scotland and England, where he frequently 
preached. In 1850 he renewed his labors in Rhode Island, especially at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Providence. He also assisted Dr. Wainwright in the preparation of his 
Companion works, ‘ Pathways and Abiding Places of Our Lord,” and “ The Land of 
Bondage.” In 1853, he again went to Europe, and during the two following years he 
travelled in Great Britain, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt and Nubia. On his return to 
America he officiated in Zion Church, Newport, R. L, and in 1857 was called to Mil- 
waukee. Here he remained, as Rector, first of St. Paul’s Church, and afterward of 
Trinity Church, which was built expressly for him, until the summer of 1861, when 
he was appointed Chaplain of the Second Wisconsin Regiment, to which many of his 
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parishoners belonged. Two years afterwards he left the army, and has since 
resided on his farm at Poughkeepsie, preaching occasionally in the River towns 
and in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Richmond was killed on the 20th of July, by a man whom he had striven 
to befriend, but whose causeless enmity had been the source of great annoyance 
during the last three months of his life. A long course of insult was followed by 
an unprovoked and furious assault, which instantaneously ended a life full of noble 
and unselfish efforts in his Master’s cause. 

He published several pamphlets; the most widely known are the “ Rhode 
Island Cottage”; “A Visit to Iona in 1849,” published in Glasgow: “A Mid- 
summer Day Dream”; and the first canto of an epic poem, “ Metacomet.” He 
was the principal mover in the work of translating the Prayer Book into the Ger- 
man Language, in 1839, 


Rev. Wittiam A. VAN WAGENEN, died at New York City, July 25. He was 
assistant Minister of the Church of the Holy Trinity. He was ordained Deacon 
by Bishop Potter, in the Church of the Transfiguration, New York, Jan. 29, 1855. 
He was by birth a Reformed Dutch Presbyterian, and studied Theology in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. J. C. Passmore, D.D., Professor at Racine College, and Rector of St. 
John’s, Elkhorn, Wis., died at Racine, Aug. 12. He was born at Lancaster, Penn., 
and a descendant of Rev. 8. Cook, a Missionary of the V.S. P.G., Shrewsbury, 
N. J., in 1776. He was educated at Dr. Muhlenberg’s School, Flushing, N. Y. 
Studied Law and removed to Vicksburg, Miss. At the age of twenty-six he was 
chosen Professor of Rhetoric and Philosophy in St. James College, Maryland, and 
remained as Professor and Vice-Rector eighteen years. He was ordained Deacon 
by Bishop Whittingham, in 1848; and Priest, by the same Bishop, in Grace 
Church, Elk Ridge Landing, June 3, 1849. In 1862 he removed to Racine. He 
published a Poem, and a Life of Bishop Butler, and also edited an edition of hig 
Sermons, with a Preface. The sketch of the Life of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bowman, 
in Vol. XIV. of this Review, was from his pen, and bears the marks of his schol- 
arly tastes and his pure and noble spirit. 


The Rev. J. Drxon Carper, D.D., Secretary and General Agent of the Commit- 
tee for Domestic Missions, died at Milford, Conn., Aug. 18, 1866, aged 63 years. 
He was born in Richfield, New York, Feb. 27, 1803, and graduated at Geneva 
College. He then became Tutor in Geneva, now Hobart, College, and studied 
Theology under Rev. Dr. Richard 8S. Mason. He was ordained Deacon, by Bishop 
B. T. Onderdonk, in Trinity Church, New York, Dec. 1, 1830; and Priest, by the 
same Bishop, in St. John’s, Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1832. On becoming Deacon, he 
took charge of the Mission at Ithaca, N. Y., and organized Parishes in Candor, 
Richford, Elmira and Danby, N. Y. In 1834 he became Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Fort Hamilton, N. Y., and soon after was Local Secretary of the Domestic 
Board of Missions, where he remained seven years. He then travelled in Europe 
three years, and on his return was again Chaplain at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. He 
became Rector of St. Peter’s, Milford, Conn., May 1, 1848, and was instrumental 
in building there the beautiful stone Church. He resigned the Rectorship, March 7, 
1861, since which he has been Secretary and General “ of the Domestic Com- 
mittee. 


Died at Hoboken, N. J., Aug. 31, the Rev. FREDERICK FitzGERALp, Rector of 
Trinity Church, aged 41 years. He was born in England; in early life came to 
this country, and was educated at Valle Crucis, North Carolina. He was ordained 
Priest by Bishop Williams, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, Sept. 4, 1853. Nearly 
his whole life as a Minister was spent in North Carolina. In 1854 he officiated at 
Jackson; in 1855, at Halifax; in 1856, he became Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Goldsboro’ ; in 1861 he became Assistant in St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, and one of 
the Editors of the Church Intelligencer. In 1865 he came to the North, and in 
the Fall of that year became Rector of Trinity Church, Hoboken, N. J., where he 
won the hearts of his people by his many excellencies of character and his fidelity 
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to his duties. He had just accepted a call to the Church of the Advent, Nashville, 
Tenn., when death put an end to his labors. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. JoHN WriGut, Jr., formerly a Congregational Minister, has become a candi- 
date for Orders in Delaware. 


Mr, T. C. MoKes, formerly a Baptist Minister, has become a Candidate for 
Orders in Tennessee. 


Mr. HenpERSON Jupp, for ten years a Congregationalist Minister, has become a 
Candidate for Orders in Ohio. 


Mr. ©. C. Tirrany, lately ordained Deacon in Rhode Island, was formerly a 
Congregational Minister. 


Rev. Rosert G. H1nspA.g, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Kemper, was 
formerly an Old School Presbyterian Minister. 


Rev. Mr. Perry, lately a Baptist Minister in Barnwell, 8. C., has become a Can- 
didate for Holy Orders in that Diocese. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Church City Mission Society, gives full 
proof of life and progress. The object of the Society is not Church Extension, or 
the establishing of New Parishes. It is to carry the Gospel, in all its fulness, to 
the dégraded in the Hospitals, and Asylums, and Prisons in the City. Four or- 
fained Missionaries are constantly employed, and several Laymen and Laywomen 
are engaged in the work. From twenfy to thirty thousand persons are reaclfed by 
these services, and nearly $27,000 have been contributed during the year. Black- 
well’s Island, Ward’s Island, Randall’s Island, Bellevue Hospital, the Leake and 
Watts’ Orphan House, the Orphan Asylum, the House of Mercy, and St. Barnabas 
House, are the special objects of the Society’s care, and other fields of labor are to 
be occupied. 

When to these are added similar Institutions, conducted and sustained by other 
organizations, we have evidence that the Church is not altogether neglectful of her 
duty in this direction. We refer to St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Luke’s Home, The 
Sheltering Arms, and The Orphan’s Home: all which are in vigorous and success- 
ful operation. Surely the Church has something for her Laymen and Laywomen 


to do. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—At the late Commencement it was announ- 
ced, that Mr. John H. Swift has just presented to the Library a large copy of the 
famous Codex Sinaiticus, in four volumes, costing nearly $200. <A full account of 
this, the most ancient MS. of the New Testament that has come down to us, was 
given in this Review, for Jan., 1861. It was first discovered in 1844, and was, at 
last, procured by Dr. Tischendorf, under whose care it was photographed, at St. 
Petersburg. He went out as the special agent of the Russian Emperor. Its dis- 
covery is regarded as one of the most important events of the age, looked at in 
connection with the authenticity of the New Testament, and the whole Biblical re- 
cord. Dr. Tischendorf has already published a most crushing refutation of Renan’s 
impudent book, in a scholarly pamphlet, entitled, ‘ When were the Gospels written?” 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The 76th Annual Convention met at Grace Church, Providence, June 12th. The 
Special Committee on the Episcopate reported, that the Episcopal Fund amounts 
to $41,000, and recommended that after September Ist, the Bishop be relieved from 
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his Rectorship, and thereafter devote his time and service to Episcopal work. The 
Bishop, in his Address, said:—‘“I hope, hereafter, to visit all the Churches of the 
Diocese on Sunday, instead of on a week day, and thus be able to form a more thor- 
ough estimate of the actual condition of our parishes than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. There are also regions of the State, where, from time to time, I desire to 
labor, as a@ pioneer missionary, and endeavor to open the way for the permanent 
establishment of our services, It may also sometimes be desirable, where a Church 
is left without a Rector, that I should supply the vacancy for a few “weeks, and 
prepare the way for the harmonious settlement of a new Rector. There will be 
work enough to be done, and may God give me strength to do it.” 

Thus in many of the Dioceses, East and West, North and South, there are unmis- 
takable tokens that the Church is entering resolutely upon the work before her. 
Opposed bitterly by foes without, and suffering grievously from treachery within, 
she is yet growing more rapidly than at any other period in her past history. It is 
no mushroom growth. It is solid and substantial, because it is upon the clear re- 
cognition of her Primitive, Catholic, and Apostolic principles. 


VIRGINIA, 


The Theological Seminary at Alexandria is again in operation, The Rev. Drs. 
Sparrow and Packard are at their posts, together with eleven’ students, among 
whom is one who was formerly a Baptist preacher. 


ELECTION OF THE BISHOP OF MAINE, 


At the 47th Annual Convention of this Diocese, in Grace Church, Bath, July 
11th and 12th, the Rev. Alexander Burgess, Rector of St. Luke’s Parish, Portland, 
and brother of the late Bishop, was chosen, on the part of the Clergy, at the first 
ballot. The Rev. Dr. Howe, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntington, 
of Boston, received each one vote, and there were two blanks. The Rev. Mr. Bur- 
gess immediately declined the office. On the second ballot, the Rev. F. D. Hunt- 
ington, D. D., Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, was elected. The Rev. H. C. 
Potter, D. D., of Boston, received three votes, and the Rev. Dr. Howe received two. 
He was then elected by the nearly unanimous vote of the Laity. Dr. Huntington 
has declined the appointment. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ecection OF Assistant BisHop. At the 38th Annual Convention, held in St. 
John’s Church, Louisville, the Rev. George D. Cummins, D.D, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Chicago, Ill., was elected Assistant Bishop. The balloting was as follows: 

At the first vote, the Rev. F. M. Whittle, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, 
received, of the Clergy, 12 votes; the Rev. James Craik, D. D., Rector of Christ 
Church, Louisville, 9 votes; and 1 blank. The Laity voted, on Rev. Dr. Whittle’s 
nomination, Nays 17; Ayes, 10. 

At the second ballot, the vote stood, of the Clergy, for the Rev. Mr. Whittle, 
12; for the Rt. Rev. Bishop Lay, 9; forthe Rev. W. H. Platt, 1. The Laity again 
voted, for the Rev. Mr. Whittle, Ayes, 10; Nays, 17. 

At the third ballot, the vote stood, of the Clergy, for Rev. Mr. Whittle, 12; for 
Rev. Dr. Craik, 7; for Rev. Mr. Shipman, 2. The Laity voted, on Rev. Mr. Whit- 
tle, Nays, 19; Ayes, 8. 

A Committee of Conference having nominated the Rev. Dr. Cummins, he was elect- 
ed by a vote of 21 of the Clergy; the Rev. Dr. Craik, and the Rev. Dr. Whittle, each 
receiving one vote, The Laity voted, Ayes, 23; Nays, 1. 


WISCONSIN. 


At the twentieth Annual Convention, held in St. Paul’s Church, Milwaukee, an 
Assistant Bishop was elected, after voting as follows:— 
VOL. XVIII. 42 
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Ist, 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 


Rev. William E. Armitage,................- 1l 16 21 22 24 
© Dr, SOMOS TOMO VEE, ccc cce cccsccceess 5 i 9 8 8 
Ae ei dédwossouncasawsceg son 6 3 2 1 0 
Fy SP cccccdeccncccseccca 4 3 1 2 0 
ah | En ee ee 2 1 0 0 0 
Ot PL he cusnewnddeuabiusee 2 1 0 0 0 
he ff 5 | RE Seno eee 1 1 1 1 1 
wake eee aeons 0 1 0 0 0 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Clarkson,...........-..---- 3 1 0 0 0 


On motion of the Rev. Dr. Ashley, the nomination to the Laity was made unan- 
imous; and the Laity voted their approval, on the first ballot, by a vote of 19 to 1; 
which vote was then made unanimous. 

The following resolution was offered by James Kneeland, Esq., of Milwaukee :— 

Resolved, That a Committee of three Clergymen and three Laymen be appointed 
‘to prepare a memorial to the General Convention, at its next meeting, to so change 
the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, &c., as to remove the present 
restrictions upon the erection of new Sees within the limits of Dioceses already 
- organized, 

Which resolution was carried, and the Committee appointed consists of the Rev. 
Drs. Adams, Ashley, and Passmore, and Messrs. Kneeland, Smith, and McGregor. 
The said Committee are to report at the next Diocesan Convention. It was also 

Resolved, That this Convention is unanimously in favor of a division of this Dio- 
cese, and that the Bishop be respectfully requested to give his consent to the divis- 
ion of the same, and to place his consent on the records of this Convention. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at half-past seven o’clock; at which time 
the Convention re-assembled, the Bishop being in the Chair. 

The Rt. Rev., the Bishop, having called the Convention to order, then read the 
following paper, which was ordered to be put on file and printed with the Journal 
of Convention :— 

“ Tn accordance with the unanimous request of the Convention of this Diocese, and 
with my own conviction, repeatedly expressed, I, JacksoON Kemper, D. D., LL. D., 
by the grace of God Bishop of the Diocese of Wisconsin, hereby declare and place 
on record my assent and consent to the division of this Diocese, and the erection 

- of a new Episcopal See therein, now, or as soon as practicable hereafter, 

Dated June 14, 1866.” 


MINNESOTA. 


Bishop Whipple is doing a great work in the West, and doing it in the right way. 
The following are extracts from the Address. The allision to “Christian Union,” 

gives the true note. 

* The Diocesan work in Faribault is in a prosperous condition. The Bishop's 
Church, which bears the name of “ The Cathedral Church of Our Merciful Saviour,” 

iis slowly growing into a fair temple for the worship of God. The Bishop Seabury 
Divinity Hall is complete, furnished, and has a valuable library of 4,500 volumes. 
The Bishop of Chester, Rev. Dr. Jacobson, the parish of St. Giles, Professor Gold- 

-win Smith, and a few other friends in Oxford, presented me with valuable copies 

-of the works of English Divines. The Emperor of Russia, through my friend, 
Hiram Sibley, Esq., presented me with the valuable copy of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
‘We have about one hundred and twenty-five acres for our Divinity Hall, boys 
-8chool, college, girls school, Bishop's Residence, Orphans’ Home, and Church Ceme- 
tery, all of which is paid for. It is my purpose to open a St. Mary's Hall during 
the present year, for the training of the daughters of the Church.” 

“Churches have been commenced at Wilton, Warsaw, Morristown, Cannon Falls, 
Basswood Grove, Mankato, Ottawa, Lake City, Northfield and St. Paul. It is hoped 
that all these will be completed during the coming Conventional year, and 
Churches commenced at Mantorville, Pine Island, Saint Charles, Chatfield, Austin, 
LeSueur, Owatonna, Hader, Dundas, Preston.” 


. 
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“There are, among all Christian people, deep longings for Christian union. The 
Christian world begins to realize that the dissensions and divisions of Christendom 
are a hindrance to the progress of the Gospel. Men of deep piety and high-toned 
earnestness, feel that itis wrong that disciples of Christ should be separated. These 
longings have led to rash experiments and specious reasonings, to promote union 
without unity. There are those, who try to harmonize the teachings of the Church 
with the doctrines of Rome, or with the teachings of religious Sects. They hope to 
create a kindly feeling of Christian sympathy, by surrendering or keeping in the 
back-ground, some positive teaching of the Church, or by the violation of its Rubrics 
or Canons. I have no hope of anything but mischief from these efforts. Until the 
Church gives up her Primitive and Apostolic Faith, she must protest against the 
errors of the Church of Rome, her unlawful terms of communion, her human wor- 
ship, and her additions to the Faith. And until the Church gives up her primitive 
Episcopacy, and thereby separates herself from the Catholic Church, she cannot ask 
others to minister at her altars. We may and ought to love all who love Christ, 
and be careful not to say one word to wound those from whom we differ, and whose 
organization we believe is defective. But charity never can ask any man to sur- 
render truths, which he believes are taught by the Word of God, and have always 
been the heritage of the Catholic Church.” 


OHIO. 


We commend the following, which we find in the papers of the day, to Ohio 
Churchmen :— 

“The United States Marine Hospital in Cincinnati, 0., has been purchased for 
seventy thousand five hundred dollars, by Mr. Joseph C. Butler and Mr. Lewis 
Worthington, wealthy Protestant gentlemen of that place, who have presented it 
in fee simple to the Cincinnati Sisters of Charity. The conditions of the convey- 
ance are, that the institution shall be open to the poor sick, without distinction of 
religion, language, or birth-place, preference being given to women and children. 
Rooms will be reserved for strangers and others who can pay, and for those who 
may be injured, and require the services of a surgeon. The building is a fine struc- 
ture, possessing all the modern improvements. It cost the government about three 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

Such a statement as this, is one of the severest and most mortifying rebukes 
which the Church in our country has ever received. Sensible men are turning in 
disgust from mere Sectism, and from political priestly demagogues of all sorts. 
Had the Church in that City and State done half her duty; had she proved herself 
something else and better than a mere, miserable Sect among Sects, such a state of 
things would never have existed. 


D&cLINE OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND ITS CaUSES.—A printed 
Circular has recently been distributed among the Presbyterians of Cincinnati, call- 
ing attention to the fact of the decline of Presbyterianism in that region. We 
make the following extract:— 

“‘ Look at the condition of Christ's cause in our City, so far as tt is represented by 
the churches of our denomination. For one thing, we have evidently been losing 
ground, as compared with former years. Twenty years ago, the Presbyterian 
Church had the controlling religious influence in Cincinnati; but it is far from being 
so now. On the contrary, we have but few, if any, more members in our Churches 
now, than we had then, while the population of the City has probably more than 
doubled in that time.’ Our churches furnish sittings to probably less than four 
thousand people, and the average attendance, including both Sabbath services the year 
round, does not reach more than half that number, while the attendance upon the lec: 
ture and prayer meeting services, in the four churches together, does not average 
five hundred.” 

To this alarming statement, a Presbyterian replies at length. The following is a 
specimen of his explanation of the mortifying facts, which all admit. 

“The same leanness mentioned as characterizing the Presbyterian Churches, 
caracterizes all the Protestant Churches, But it is not astonishing; for the Churches 
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are only considered a part of the machinery of the Republican party, employed for 
advancing its interests. (See Deliverances of the church Courts). All who would 
be in good standing in the Churches, must be in favor of the Civil Rights Bill, 
Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, Constitutional Amendment, &c. These qualifications are 
insisted upon, more than those of common decency, not to say piety. Behold, also, 
the outrageous conduct at a meeting for the election of elders, held in one of the 
churches this spring, when, by the outrageous conduct of the parties engaged, every 
feeling of propriety of even the people of the world was shocked; and even a 
court of the Church is accused of sustaining trickery, fraud and violence. 

During the time of Christ and His Apostles, as well as after, when the church 
enjoyed its greatest purity and prosperity, the affairs of the world were in as tem- 
pestuous a condition as now. Revolution was following upon revolution. Nation 
was divided against nation, people against people. What was the secret of success 
in those days? Why was it that the Holy Spirit accompanied the preaching of the 
gospel with such great power? The answer can only be, that the church kept 
itself pure and unspotted from the world, 

They, in no instance, defined who were by right “in authority,” who were prop- 
erly the ‘‘ higher powers.” We know, in fact, that they accepted, as Christians, the 
position of a country, in which they found it. They submitted to the dominion of 
Rome over their own land, although they knew she had no moral right in its exer- 
cise. 

How different has been the conduct of the Old and New School Assemblies of 
the Presbyterian Church. The first, in 1861, decided where allegiance was prima- 
rily due; namely, to the General Government, and not to the State—a decision ad- 
verse to that of the first statesmen of the country. In 1864, the same Assembly 
made a Deliverance pronouncing slavery a sin, in face of that of 1845, which states, 
that to declare it a sin, is to accuse the Apostles of Christ of conniving at sin, and 
that the Bible no where commands slaveholders to emancipate their slaves. In 
1865, ‘orders’ were passed, enforcing these Deliverances on ministers and members 
coming from the South. This spring, at St. Louis, the New School Assembly 
passed a number of resolutions, in which occurs the following :—“ We rejoice that 
the active functions of the Freedmen’s Bureau are still continued, and especially 
that the Civil Rights Bill has become the law of the land. In respect to the con- 
cession of the right of suffrage to the colored race, this Assembly adheres to the 
resolution passed by our Assembly of 1865, (Minutes, p. 42,) ‘That the colored 
man should, in this country, enjoy the right of suffrage with all other men, is but 
a simple dictate of justice.’ ” 

“ Christians take a fearful responsibility upon themselves, when they venture to 
dabble in politics, and force issues upon their brethren, not found in the Bible. 
These may be incontrovertible truths, but the church has nothing to do with them. 
They pertain, exclusively, to Ceesar’s kingdom, and should be referred to him. . . . 
I only wish to draw your attention to the true causes of the general decline in vi- 
tal religion, and the evident decay in the Presbyterian Church in particular.” 

In connection with this subject, we add, that these Presbyterian writers have 
got hold of a part only of the real obstacles to the growth of their denomination. 
One great difficulty is, the want ef a positive, objective Faith. Men want it, and 
they will have it in some form, right or wrong. Here is the whole secret of the 
melancholy, mortifying failure of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ohio, and es- 
pecially in Cincinnati, where there are four feeble parishes, instead of thirty strong, 
ones, as there might be, and ought to be Here is the explanation of the rapid’ 
wonderful growth of such a system as Modern Romanism in Cincinnati. A Uni 
ted States Senator has lately conformed to that corrupt Faith, and not very long 
since, a leading Layman of the Church joined that Communion, in Cincinnati, under 
circumstances which are full of meaning. We discussed this matter in the Oct. 
Review, 1865, Art. II., and to that Article we refer the reader. If the Church is 
to save the West, and save the country, from Popery and Infidelity, she has just 
one work to do, and just one way in which to doit. It is not by denunciation, on 
the one hand; nor by an Infidel latitudinarian indifferentism on the other. Itis by 
building up, with all faith, and zeal, and love, what she professes to believe and to 
hold as the Religion of Jesus Christ and His Apostles; to do this, at all times, and 
in all places; to do this amid good report and evil report. This is Christ’s Way, 
rhe tight way, and the prosperous way. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


The Rt. Rev. GrorcE Trevor Spencer, D.D., late Bishop of Madras, and since 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, died at Edgemoor, Buxton, July 18, aged 66 
years. He was born in 1800, was educated at University College, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1822. In the same year he was nominated by the 
Duke of Devonshire to the incumbency of Buxton, Derbyshire, but resigned it in 
1829, when he was presented by Lord Lyndhurst, who was then Lord Chancellor, 
to the Rectory of Leaden Roding, near Chipping Ongar This Living he held 
until 1837, when, on the death of Dr. Corrie, the first Bishop of Madras, he was 
nominated by Sir John Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), then President of the 
India Board, to that See. In 1849 he returned to England. In 1860 he wss pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Walton-in-the-Wolds, and in the same year by the Bishop 
of London to the Chancellorship of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The Rt. Rev. J. H. Stncer, D.D., Bishop of Meath, and Premier Bishop of Ire- 
land, died at Ardbraccan House, Navau, July 16, at the age of 80 years. 


New BisHop oF MEATH.—The Rev. SAMUEL ButcHeER, D.D., has been appointed 
Bishop of this Diocese. He was for twelve years Rector of Ballymoney, in the 
Diocese of Cork, and has been Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin, since 1852. The following is a sketch of his antecedents: ‘Samuel 
Butcher (grandson of Thomas Butcher, Esq, of Northampton, and son of Vice- 
Admiral Samuel Butcher, by Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of Richard Herbert, 
Esq., of Cahirnane, Co. Kerry), was educated at home, and ata public school in 
Cork. He was Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1832, Fellow in 1837, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in 1850, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 1852. 
He graduated A.B. in 1834, A.M. in 1838, and D.D. in 1849. He was ordained 
Deacon, in 1839, by Mant, Bishop of Down and Connor; and Priest, in 1840, by 
Plunket, Bishop of Tuam. He has published several occasional sermons and in- 
troductory lectures as Professor of History and Divinity. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF LIMERICK.—The Rev. CHARLES GRAVES, Dean 
of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, was consecrated Bishop of Limerick by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Bishops of Down and Killaloe, on the 29th of June, St. 
Peter’s day, in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Butcher, the Regius Professor of Divinity, who chose for his text Ephesians 
iii, 10. The Archbishop of Dublin read the Communion Service, and the Epistle 
and Gospel were read by the Bishops of Killaloe and Down. 


CONSECRATION OF MISSIONARY BisHops.—On Friday, Aug. 24, the Rev. ANDREW 
Burn Suter, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, incumbent of All Saints’ 
church, Mile End, New Town, nominated to the bishopric of Nelson, New-Zealand, 
in the room of Dr. Hobhouse, resigned; and the Rev. HENRY LASCELLES JENNER, 
LL.B. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, vicar of Preston, near Sandwich, who has been 
nominated to the new bishopric of Dunedin, New-Zealand, were consecrated in 
Canterbury Cathedral, by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of Lon- 
don (Tait) and Gloucester (Ellicott). Dean Alford preached the sermon. 

The Rev. SaMvEL ROBINSON WADDELOW, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, curate of Bournemouth, who had been nominated to the new bishopric of: 
Grafton and Armadale, in Australia, was to have been consecrated at the same 
time and place, and for some reason, as yet unexplained, he failed to appear. 


SvuccEssoR TO THE DEPOSED AND EXCOMMUNICATED CoLENSO —The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on application of the Church in Natal, has nominated the Rev. F. H. 
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Cox, Rector of St. John’s, Hobart Town, Tasmania, to the Bishopric of Maritzburg, 
the capital City of that Colony, which will henceforth give the name to the See. 
Rev. Mr. Cox has been seventeen years at Hobart Town, where the Church attend- 
ants, communicants, scholars. offerings, &c., have increased ten-fold. Should the 
nomination be accepted by the Clergy and Laity of Natal, he will be consecrated 
immediately. 

Dr. Colenso still hangs on to his position, and preaches in the Cathedral at Ma- 
ritzburg. He also publishes his Sermons, which are full of the most infamous infi- 


delity and blasphemy. 


The Rev. Joun Mason NEALE, D.D., died Aug. 6, 1866, aged 48 years. Dr. 
Neale was best known in this country by his ‘‘ History of the Holy Eastern Church 
es.” His health, always delicate, prevented his taking parochialduty. By his pen 
and his constant exertions, he devoted himself to the diffusion, in the English 
Church, of a truly Catholic sentiment, and established Catholic methods of labor. 
The English Church Review says:—‘ Not only had he the daily service of the 
Church in the Almshouse Chapel of Sackville College, but the daily celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist, in the Chapel of the Sisterhood. To the instruction of the 
Sisters he devoted much of his time, rarely missing attendance at their matin services, 
said by anticipation at 10 A.M. Sunday was especially a hard day’s work. 
Preaching to the Almspeople and to the Sisters, and catechizing the orphans, with 
the services and celebrations, would have tired a stronger man than Dr. Neale. 
What a reflection it is upon the disposers of patronage in the Church of England, 
that the only tribute he ever received to his talents and work was the Russian Em- 
peror’s present, and the American University diploma of D.D.. The Christian Re- 
membrancer has for years owed much of its popularity to his Liturgic and other 
articles. No one has, indeed, been so laboriously engaged as a writer for the press. 
Masters, Hayes, Mozley, Burns, have all, in turn, published for him. Then no one 
has toiled so much to make his brother Churchmen acquainted with the Eastern 
Communion. The late Emperor Nicholas sent, we believe, 1001, as a mark of his 
appreciation of Dr. Neale’s success in this direction. Sermons for the aged, hymns 
for little children, songs and ballads for the people, all come and fill up the pic- 
ture of what Dr. Neale has been working at during a short life. ” 

The following account of Dr. Neale’s antecedents, is from ‘Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory :”"—" Neale, John Mason, Sackville College, East Grinstead, Sussex.— 
Trinity College, Cambridge, B. A. 1840, M. A. 1845. Members’ Prizeman, 1838; 
Seatonian Prizeman, 1845, 1849, 1852, 1856, 1857, 1858; Deacon, 1841; Priest, 
1842. Warden of Sackville College, 1846. Author, Tetralogia Liturgia, 1849; 
Agnes de Tracy, (a tale,) Rivingtons, 4s.; Annals of the Virgin Saints, Masters, 
Ts. 6d.; Ayton Priory, or the Restored Monastery, Rivingtons, 4s.; Church History 
for children, Masters, 3s.; Deeds of Faith, (Stories from Church History,) 2s.; 
Duchenier, or the Revolt of La Vendee, 3s. 6d.; Ecclesiological Notes on the Isle 
of Man, &c., 3s. 6d.; The Egyptian Wanderers, (a Story of the Christian Per- 
secution,) 2s. 6d.; English History for Children, 2s. 6d.; Evenings at Sackville 
College, 2s.; Followers of the Lord, (Stories from Church History,) 2s. ; 
Herbert Tresham, (a Tale,) Rivingtons, 3s. 6d.; Hierologus, or the Church 
Tourists, Masters; History of Greece, 3s.; History of Portugal, 2s. 6d.; History 
of the Holy Eastern Church, 2 vols. 1850, 40s.; History of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, 2 vols. 1850, 24s.; Hymni Ecclesiz, 5s.; Hymns for Children, 1s. ; 
Lays and Legends of the Church of England, 2s. 6d.; Lectures on Church Difficul- 
ties, 6s.; Lent Legends, (Stories from Church History,) 2s, 6d.; Medieval Hymns, 
Sequences, and other Poems, 2s. 6d.; Readings for the Aged, Ist Series, 4s. 6d. ; 
2d, 3rd, and 4th Series, 6s.; Sequentise ex Missalibus Germanicis, Anglicis, &., 7s. ; 
Shepperton Manor, (a Tale,) 2s.; Stories from the Heathen Myghology, 2s. ; Stories 
of the Crusades, 3s. 6d.; Tales of Christian Endurance and Heroism, 2s. each; the 
Unseen World, Communications with it, 3s.; Victories of the Saints, (Stories from 
Church History,) 2s,; The Primitive Liturgies, J. Hayes, 6s.; Mediseval Psalms, and 
Medieval Preaching, Mozley, 1856-57; History of the so-called “Jansenist” 
Church of Holland, 1858, 10s. 6d. 
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CONVOCATION : PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


Both Houses met at Westminster, June 26th. The two subjects which most 
occupied the attention of Convocation, were Ritualism, and the condition of the 
Church at Natal. The Report of the Committee on Ritual, was presented to the 
Lower House, June 26. This Report, after a long debate, was adopted with almost 
entire unanimity. Numerous amendments and explanations were proposed, some 
to make the Report more, and some to make it less, stringent; but they all failed, 
except the following, which was moved by Archdeacon Denison, and accepted by 
the Dean of Ely, and was carried. 

“That, with regard to the six points of Ritual, which have been specially dis- 
cussed in the Report, the judgment of this House is as follows:—1. That the use 
in Parish Churches of the Surplice, is a sufficient compliance with the directions of 
the Church. 2. That, without pronouncing on the legality of the vestments pre- 
scribed in the First Book of King Edward VL., or of altar-lights, the House con- 
siders that they should not be introduced into any Parish Church without reference 
to the Bishop; and that a similar reference should be made with regard to the in- 
troduction of incense, in the simpler manner described in the Report. 3. That the 
House expresses its entire disapproval of the practice of censing persons and 
things, and of all elevation of the elements after consecration; and considers that 
the presence of non-communicants, excepting in special cases, during the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, and the use of wafer-bread, are to be discouraged.” 

In the Upper House, the discussion on the ‘“‘ Colenso” matter, and on the Church 
at Natal, was exciting, important, and significant. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
announced that he had received a letter from the Secretary of the House of Bish- 
ops of the Episcopal Church of America, stating that it had come to the knowledge 
of the Bishops, that the Convocation of the province of Canterbury had passed a 
Resolution, approving of the firmness and devotion of Bishop Gray, the Metropol- 
itan of South Africa, in his proceeding towards Dr. Colenso, and that he had ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the letter. This letter we here give :— 


“LAMBETH PALACE, June 21st, 1866. 

“ Rev. AND DEAR Str:—I have received, with very great satisfaction, the Reso- 
lution of the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, declaring their hearty concurrence in the course pur- 
sued by the Right Rev., the Metropolitan and other Bishops of the Church in 
South Africa, in dealing with the sad departure from Christian doctrine, by which 
one of the Bishops of the said province had become notorious. 

“Tt will doubtless be a great encouragement to that Right Rev. Prelate, to find 
that the expression, on the part of the Bishops and Clergy of the Province of Can- 
terbury, of admiration of the courage, firmness, and devoted love of the truth of 
the Gospel, which he has manifested, should have been indorsed in so decided a 
manner by the Protestant Episcopal Church in America; and it will be gratifying 
to the Bishops and Clergy of this Province, to receive such a letter of cordial sym- 
pathy in a matter so deeply affecting our common Faith, 

“T will not fail to communicate that Resolution to the two Houses of Convoca- 
tion of the Province of Canterbury at their ensuing meeting. 

“T have the honor to be, 
“ Rey. and Dear Sir, 
“Your faithful friend and brother in Christ, 
“C. T. Canruar. 
“The Rev. Dr. Batcu, Secretary of the House of Bishops.” 


The debate which followed was specially important, as revealing the animus of 
the Bishop of London. He said “he did not know what the American Bishops 
were talking about,” and the Bishop of St. David’s cried ditto to the Bishop of Lon- 
don. After a lengthened and somewhat warm discussion, it was agreed that an 
Address should be sent to the American Bishops, and that the following Prelates 
should be a Committee to draw it up:—The Bishop of Oxford, Bangor, Ely, Salis- 
bury, Lincoln, Gloucester and Lichfield. ; 

A discussion now came up, still more exciting; and in which the sympathizers 
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with Colenso were compelled to show their true colors. The House proceeded to 
consider certain questions submitted to Convocation by the Bishop of Cape Town, 
through the Dean of Maritzburg, at the last session, which were as follows:— 

1. By the Bishop of Cape Town.—Whether the Church of England holds com- 
munion with Dr Colenso, and the heretical Church which he is seeking to estab- 
lish in Natal, or whether it is in communion with the Orthodox Bishops, who in 
Synod declared him to be tpso facto excommunicated ? 

2. By the Dean of Maritzburg.—Whether the acceptance of a new Bishop on 
our part, whilst Bishop Colenso still retains the letters patent of the Crown, would 
in any way sever us from the mother Church of England ? 

3. By the Dean of Maritzburg.—Supposing the reply to the last question to be, 
that they Would not be in any way severed, what are the proper steps for us to 
take to obtain a new Bishop? 

To the first question, after a long discussion, it was replied, that in the opinion 
of this House, the Church of England holds communion with the Bishop of Cape- 
town, and those Bishops who lately with him in Synod declared Dr. Colenso to be 
ipso facto excommunicated, 

To the second question, the answer which the Bishop of Oxford proposed that 
they should return, was as follows :— 

“ That, as it had been decided, on appeal to the highest judicial Court in this king- 
dom, on the one hand, that the Church in the Province of Natal, in communion 
with the United Church of England and Ireland, is, in the eye of the law, a mere 
voluntary association, and, on the other hand, as the Letters Patent do not profess 
to confer spiritual power, and have been declared by the Court to convey no Epis- 
copal jurisdiction, it is the judgment of this House, that the acceptance of a new 
Bishop does not impair the connection or alter the relations existing between the 
members of the Church in the Province of Natal, and the Church of England; 
provided, 1st, that the Bishop be canonically consecrated, according to the use of 
the Church of England. 2. That there be no invasion of the title of the Bishop of 
Natal, conveyed by Her Majesty’s Letters Patent.” 

This was finally carried, though the Bishops of London, Ely, Lincoln and Lich- 
field, strove in vain to modify it into an unmeaning generality. 

The Bishop of Oxford then proposed the third reply, to the question concerning 
the proper steps to be taken for obtaining a new Bishop in Natal:— 

It is the opinion of this House; 1st, that a formal instrument, declarative of the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of South Africa, should be prepared, which 
every Bishop, Priest, and Deacon to be appointed to office should be required to 
subscribe ; 2d, that a godly and well-learned man shall be chosen by the Clergy, with 
the consent of the Lay communicants of the Church; and 3d, that he should be 
presented for Consecration, either to the Archbishop of Canterbury, (if the afore- 
said instrument shall declare the doctrine and discipline of Christianity, as received 
by the United Church of England and Ireland,) or to the Bishops of the Church 
of South Africa, according as hereafter may be judged to be most advisable and con- 
venient. 

Which was adopted, nem. con. 

In the Lower House, after an exciting debate, in which the Dean of Westminster 
spoke for four hours, in which speech he declared, that he himself was “ not asham- 
ed to stand with the ‘despised and rejected’ Bishop of Natal,” the Resolutions of 


the Upper House were agreed to. 


REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


Joint Report of the Rt. Rev. Bishops Stevens, of Pennsylvania, and TROWER, 
of Gibraltar. 

In the Col. Church Chronicle (London) for July, we find the following important 
document, which is worthy of the most careful consideration. It is greatly to be 
regretted, that the Anglican and American Churches lack the means of acting uni- 
tedly and systematically in this movement. We need it to counteract Romish in- 
trigue. 

It may be interesting to those who are concerned about the movement in Italy 
for promoting Church Reformation on Scriptural and primitive principles, to know, 
that, during the present spring, two Bishops of the English and American branches 
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of the Church, (Gibraltar and Pennsylvania, ) have repeatedly met in the chief Ital- 
ian cities, from Naples to Milan, and have taken much pains to form an accurate 
opinion upon the facts of this movement, as well as upon the opportunities offered 
to their fellow-churchmen for aiding it. 

These Bishops have found undoubted proofs that there is a large and increasing 
body, both of Clergy and Laity, who have become convinced of the errors and cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome. 

Many of these persons can no longer conscientiously share in the ordinances of 
religion as at present administered by the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover, on 
the open avowal of their conscientious scruples, and their desire for Reformation, 
they are ejected from Rome’s communion. 

These results are clearly traceable, in the first instance, to long-standing and a 
wide-spread discontent with the practical abuses of the Church in Italy. This dis- 
content has been aggravated by the antagonism which the Papacy has assumed 
towards the kingdom of Italy, and it has recently been heightened by the solemn 
and emphatic manuer in which the Pope has identified himself entirely with the 
Jesuits, as the authorized exponents of the views and aims of the Papacy, 

Secondly, these results are traceable to the vigorous efforts which have been 
made during the last few years, by native Italian, as well as other agencies, for the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, and of other information, tending to show 
how far the Church of Rome has departed from the principles and practices of the 
primitive Catholic Church. 

There are many congregations of separatists from the Church of Rome, who 
have connected themselves with the Vaudois, or with other non-episcopal bodies. 

But, in addition to these, there is clear proof of a wide-spread, though often 
vague, yearning for a return to Primitive Catholicism, on the part of many of the 
Clergy and Laity, who desire to reform, but not to destroy, the ancient historical 
Church of Italy. . 

Many are convinced of the evils resulting from the exaggerated pretensions of 
the Bishop of Rome, from the general disuse of Bible-re:ding, from Liturgical 
worship in a dead tongue, from enforced celibacy, and from similar distinctive Ro- 
man practives, especially from the increase of Mariolatry, by which the Mediatorial 
character of our Blessed Lord is so seriously obscured. 

The two Bishops have had the satisfaction of holding several conferences with 
Italians thus disposed to Church Reformation. 

They have no doubt whatever that a desire exists for a Liturgical worship, in 
the vernacular tongue, free from the superstitions gradually introduced into the 
Church of Rome. 

This desire, the Bishops conceive, is a necessary and legitimate result of the in- 
formation which has been conveyed, and the convictions it has produced; they 
believe that the effect of discouraging it would be in every way disastrous. 

When consulted by Italians, they have disclaimed all notion of reproducing, in 
Italy, a copy of the Anglican Liturgy, (as used either in England or America,) but 
they are satisfied, from much evidence that has reached them, that those Italians, 
whether Priests or Laymen, who are cast out of their original communion, too often 
find no opportunity of satisfying their religious needs in accordance with Church 
principles and Church order, and thus have no resource but to unite themselves to 
one or other of the various non-Episcopal bodies ; or they lapse into a condition in 
which, practically, they have no opportunities of worship, and thus run grievous 
risk of drifting into infidelity. 

The two Bishops believe that priests who may be no longer able to submit to the 
unscriptural and uncatholic terms of communion which the Church of Rome im- 
poses, are nevertheless bound, under these circumstances, to supply the means of 
grace to their countrymen situated like themselves. This duty, the Bishops con- 
ceive, flows from the original commission of such priests to minister God's word 
and Sacraments. 

Before parting, on the termination of a journey which, in the orderings of God’s 
Providence, has so unexpectedly enabled them jointly to make these inquiries and 
observations, the two Bishops are anxious jointly to commend to the various mem- 
bers of their respective branches of the Church, the duty of assisting the following 
objects :— 
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1. The dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, and such information as may tend 
to promote a sound and sober Reformation of the Italian Church on a primitive 
Catholic basis. 

2. Toward the support of such priests, of undoubted moral and religious char- 
acter, as may, for conscience’ sake, suffer loss of their ecclesiastical preferment, and 
consequently fall into distress. 

3. Toward the maintenance of religious services, conducted by such priests, as 
a temporary and provisional measure, during the transitional stage which must 
elapse before the Reformation movement can be expected to become national. 

They hold that an indispensable condition of rendering assistance to this last 
object, should be, careful investigation on the spot, to ascertain that such religious 
services spring from a genuine and spontaneous desire, on the part of the Italian 
Clergy and Laity, and that the sincerity of this desire should be attested by ear- 
nest native efforts to meet the needful expenses. 

Milan, May, 1866. 


ANGLICAN EPISCOPAL MINISTRATIONS ON THE CONTINENT OF Evrope.—Various 
parts of the continent have recently been visited by Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion,—English, Scottish, and American,—for the purpose of giving to English 
congregations the benefit of Episcopal ministrations, both in Confirmation and in 
Consecration of Ghurches. While in Italy, the Bishops of Gibraltar and Pennsyl- 
vania, whose joint report of the condition of the Churches of that country will be 
found as above, have acted togther; and in Sweden, the ministrations of the Bish- 
op of Illinois, have not only obtained the express sanction of the Swedish Primate, 
but led to an act of formal intercommunion between the two Churches,—the Bishop 
of Moray and Ross, acting for the Bishop of London, has been holding confirma- 
tions in Russia, where he met with Ecclesiastical recognition and brotherly hospi- 
tality from the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg; and the Coadjutor Bishop of Edin- 
burgh has officiated for the Bishop of London, in confirmations, at various places in 
Germany, and in the Consecration of the English Churches recently built at Stutt- 
gart and Wildbad, 


DR. COLENSO’s NEW HYMN BOOK. 


In a letter from Dr. Colenso, in the Pall Mall Gazette, dated April 2, 1866, he 
says:—“ A violent attack (as you will see in the Witness) hasjust been made upon 
me, with reference to my new Hymn Book, which (strange to say) I find does not 
contain the name ‘Jesus’ or ‘Christ,’ from one end to the other, This was quite 
unintentional on my part, and has merely arisen from the fact of my having re- 
jected hymn after hymn which contained Prayers to Christ, which I do object to on 
Scriptural and Apostolic grounds as I hope to set forth in a Sermon, and others in 
which the name of Jesus is used familiarly and irreverently, and others in which 
some objectionable doctrine is taught in the hymn throughout, or in some verse of it ” 

Yet this same Dr, Colenso, every time he uses the Litany, is obliged to say, and 
does say, ‘‘O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, grant us Thy 
peace,” “ Christ have mercy upon us,” ‘God the Son, Redeemer ef the world, have 
mercy upon us, miserable sinners.” Yet he adopts language, which he “ objects 
to on Scriptural and Apostolical grounds.” 

Respecting this new hymn-book of Dr. Colenso, the following facts are also pub- 
lished in a letter to the Natal Witness, a paper which, throughout, has been Bishop 
Colenso’s supporter :— 

That holy name which is the foundation of every Christian’s hope, is never once 
mentioned. Neither “ Jesus,” nor “ Christ,” is to be found from beginning to end of 
the book! 

But some of your readers may say—“It is surely not necessary that either of 
these names, sacred as they are, and dear to every Christian as they must be, should 
appear in every hymn,—this omission, therefore, may be accidental.” Not so. 
Let the facts speak for themselves. I have carefully compared this collection with 
that previously published by Dr. Colenso, and the following are the results:— 

In No. 52, last verse, the line 

But tis enough our God knows all, 
reads in the old collection, 
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But ‘tis enough that Christ knows all. 
No. 54 has, in the old collection, the following additional verse :— 
Whatever be our destined case, 
Accept us in Thy Son; 
Give us Thy Gospel and Thy Grace, 
And then—Thy Will be done. 
No. 59 had the following, which is discarded in the new collection :— 
Father! we Thy mercy praise, 
Which gave Thy Son to die; 
Brightness of Thy Father’s face ! 
Thee, too, we glorify. 


Holy Comforter Divine! 
Praise to Thee by all be given, 
Till we in full chorus join, 
And Earth resounds to heaven. 
In No. 66, third verse. 
“O God” is substituted for “ O Christ.” 
In No. 78, first verse, second line, 
“O Christ our King” is changed into “‘O Lord our God.” 
In No. 91, before the last verse is omitted— 
Though we have grieved Thy Spirit, Lord, 
Thy help and comfort still afford; 
Behold we come before Thy Throne, 
And plead the merits of Thy Son. 
In No. 100, the last verse is omitted, which is as follows :— 
Ye trembling souls, confide in God, 
Mercy with Him remains; 
And cleansing, through a Saviour's blood, 
From all your guilty stains. 
In No. 113, third verse, third line, 
Then be His love and Truth proclaimed, 
is substituted for 
Then be His love in Christ proclaimed. 
In No. 124 is omitted— 
Saviour! Thy precious Blood 
From God obtained this grace, 
Who therefore has bestowed 
On us a longer space ; 
Thou dost on our behalf appear, 
And lo! we see another year. 
In No, 149, second verse, for 
Who see your Saviour’s face, 
we find, 
Who see your Maker's face. 
And in the same hymn the following verse is omitted altogether :—- 
My soul, bear thou thy part, 
Triumph in God above, 
And, with a well-tuned heart, 
Sing thou the songs of love! 
Thou art His own, Whose precious Blood, 
Shed for thy good, His love made known. 


We have given the above, because it is the real key to Colenso’s position. We 
know also that some, in our own branch of the Church, who sympathize with Oo- 
Jenso, are equally false to the Church in their teachings upon this most vital sub- 
ject. On this point it may well be said “ falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus.” 


WESLEYAN METHODISM IN ENGLAND.—The Methodist (newspaper) says, that the 
district returns of the Wesleyan Methodists for the Conference year now about to 
close, have been made up, and are worthy of consideration, from their bearing 
upon the future of Methodism in England. The net increase is but 331 members.. 
The returns have been quite as discouraging, if not more so, for four years past 
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The startling fact, however, of this year’s exhibit is, that several of the oldest dis- 
tricts, where Wesleyan Methodism has in former times had almost unbounded suc- 
cess, report a decline. The Oxford, Cornwall, Devonport, Bristol, Bath, Birming- 
ham, Macclesfield, Liverpool, Manchester, and Nottingham Districts, show a de- 
crease of over two thousand members. The Methodist speculates upon the causes 
of this decline, but confessés the fact, that the system is dying out. The same 
thing is true in the United States. Not only numerically is it losing ground, but 
the distinctive marks of old-fashioned Methodism are rapidly disappearing, and the 
denomination is taking its place among the Sects, which are becoming so hostile to 
the Church. 

A New OrpeEr oF CavRcH MINIsTERS.—The Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, together with those of the Colonial Bishops 
who are now in England, have given their assent to the formation of what may, 
perhaps, not improperly be termed a new order of ministers in the Established 
Church, although the persons who will be admitted to it will not partake, to the 
full extent, of the clerical character. For a long time past, the Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, and other gentlemen, have been striving for the establishment of a sub-diaco- 
nate, or a lay-diaconate, the persons composing it to be set apart by Episcopal au- 
thority, and to act, in all cases, under the direction of the parochial Clergy. The 
Archbishops and Bishops, having taken the proposals so made to them into their 
consideration, have rejected an extension of the diaconate, thus resolving to main- 
tain the three Ecclesiastical orders of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. They have, 
however, determined on the formation of a new order, whose designation shall be 
that of “readers.” They are to be publicly appointed, after an examination by a 
Bishop, but not to be set apart by the imposition of hands, as in the case of Bish- 
ops, Priests and Deacons. They are to minister in out-lying districts, but will not 
have authority to administer the Holy Communion—-that part of the Church Ser- 
vice being taken on stated days by the parochial Clergy. The “readers” are not 
to be addressed as “reverend,” but they are to wear the Surplice in their ministra- 


tions. 


EDITORIAL. 


We are constrained to offer an apology to our readers for the inferior quality of 
the paper used in this and in late Numbers of the Review. The present prices of 
paper are so high, that we cannot procure an article, such as we formerly used, 
without raising the price of the Review; and this we choose to avoid. The exor- 
bitant cost of paper is the result of combination, and is an extortion to which we 
shall not yield. For example, it is publicly stated, that “the Carew Paper Com- 
pany, of South Hadley Falls, Mass., has just declared a yearly dividend of one 
hundred per cent., besides reserving a fund sufficient to build an addition to their 
mill. Last year the dividend was one hundred and twenty per cent. The pub- 
lishers of one of the most widely circulated school-books, have actually sent the 
stereotype plates to England, and caused it to be printed and bound there, and 
’ shipped hither, because they can do this more cheaply than they can buy the paper 
and get the work done here. A third of the books sold in New York at this time 
are imported from England.” 

We cannot do our printing in England. In common with the public, we must 
suffer temporary inconvenience and hope for better times. As soon as it is pos- 
sible, we shall issue the Review in a style of which no one shall have cause to 
complain. 

The pages of the Review have been opened, as the reader will observe, to a free 
and full discussion of the subject.of the Ritual Law of the American Church. 
Such discussion will, we trust, before it is ended, contribute to more definiteness 
and uniformity of opinion on the subjeet. 











